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N the 8d of February last, a thousand years had passed 
away since the demise of one of the noblest men and 
greatest missionaries of the middle ages. That day in 865 
witnessed, at Bremen, the departing moments of Anschar, 
the illustrious apostle of Scandinavia, who then terminated 
a life of heroic Christian labour by a happy and triumphant 
Christian death. Throughout northern Germany, and the 
kingdoms of Denmark and Sweden, the event has been, we 
are told, recently, in various appropriate forms, commemo- 
rated ; and it is gratifying to be able to report the fact, for 
the world is too seldom prone to pay becoming reverence to 
the memories of the truly great and noble, and its hero- 
worship is very frequently of a degrading instead of an ele- 
vating kind. Anschar, no doubt, hasbeen rather an excep- 
tion to the general rule. Loved and admired during his 
life by his Christian compeers, his name has been treasured 
like a household word, through ten successive centuries, in 
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the hearts, generation after generation, of those northern 
races, whose forefathers he freed from Paganism, and brought 
to Christ. Yet it is always refreshing to meet with renewed 
exhibitions of fervent gratitude to a distinguished benefactor, 
and doubly refreshing when such gratitude assumes a 
national and wide-spread shape. Well may the northern 
Germans and their Scandinavian neighbours embrace every 
suitable opportunity of shewing honour to the devoted monk 
of Corbie, who first proclaimed to their savage heathen 
ancestors the simple truth as it is in Jesus! It was he who 
bore the flaming torch of the Gospel into the deep, dark, 
spiritual night of those boreal regions, and irradiated them 
with the imperishable lustre of the word of God. Preacher 
of Christianity, and pioneer of civilisation, to his efforts, 
under the divine providence, is mainly owing the momen- 
tous and most beneficent revolution which, ten centuries 
ago, commenced its wonderful work of moral and social 
transformation in the countries already named. But while 
the North Germans and the Scandinavians are, of course, 
specially interested in all that appertains to Anschar, and 
while they have the best and truest reason for reverentially 
commemorating his decease, we are bound to remember that 
men like the northern apostle bequeath a common precious 
legacy,—the legacy of Christian heroism, of unwearied, un- 
daunted spiritual effort,—to each branch of the universal 
church. Their memory is endowed with world-wide as well 
as perennial fragrance ; and whatever they have been privi- 
leged to accomplish in the Christianisation of any one people, 
is, or should be, acknowledged with befitting thankfulness 
by the whole body of believers, independent of party or of 
national distinctions. Prompted by this feeling, we propose 
dedicating a few pages to the survey of Anschar’s remarkable 
career, and an impartial estimate of the services which he 
rendered, in his day and generation, to the cause of Christ. 
Out of Germany and Scandinavia, we have long felt, there 
is too little known about the personage who forms the sub- 
ject of the present paper. In England, his name has been 
heard of, and that is really, in most cases, all; except among 
those whose profession or tastes induce them to become 
earnest students of ecclesiastical history. And yet, in the 
biography of Anschar, there is much to attract and interest 
even the general inquirer. It unfolds itself before him, an 
episode rich with strange fascination, in that memorable era, 
when the empire of the west was ially restored in the 
Franko-Germanic dominions of Charlemagne, and when, 
from the colossal debris of the vast territories once ruled by 
Rome’s iron sceptre, but then shattered into fragments, was 
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being slowly bodied forth the entire system of our modern 
Europe. Original and powerful as was Anschar’s individu- 
ality, it was largely wrought upon by the spirit of the time 
in which he lived ; and to appreciate him aright, we must 
comprehend his political and ecclesiastical environment. 
His place in middle-age church history, however, and the 
true nature of the missionary labour he accomplished, con- 
stitute the chief sources of interest in our contemplation of 
his character and work. Singularly free from the besetting 
errors of his era, at least in so far as they might injuriously 
affect the grand object of his public life ; of pure and stain- 
less morals, accompanied by the intensest spirituality of 
mind ; and, above all, burning with Paul-like ardour for the 
conversion of perishing sinners, the destruction of Satan’s 
sway, and the furtherance of Christ’s kingdom among the 
nations,—he stands before our view, amid the chaos of 
medieval politics and the storm of mediwval battles, a serene 
and stately hero-figure, intent only on the one thing need- 
ful (for to him they were both as one), the salvation of his 
own soul, and the rescue, from endless doom, of the immortal 
souls of others. 

The earliest and most important life of Anschar, the chief 
foundation, indeed, of all the subsequent biographies, is that 
which, shortly after his decease, was penned by Rimbert, his 
attached disciple and successor in the archiepiscopal see of 
Bremen. Although partaking too much of the character of 
indiscriminate eulogy,—a blemish invariably attaching to 
similar works of the period,—its statements of facts may be 
safely relied on, as the testimony of a truthful eye-witness 
to many of the incidents recorded. The author was Anschar’s 
bosom friend and frequent companion, and if he sometimes 
indulges in unduly laudatory language when describing his 
illustrious master’s words and actions, it is evident that such 
is not the expression of mere formal panegyric, but the 
tribute of an admiring and sincerely grateful heart. Two 
hundred years after Anschar’s death, the monk Gualdo, of 
Old Corvey, composed a metrical version of this biography 
of Rimbert’s, true in the main to the original, yet sadly de- 
faced by unsuitable images and far-fetched comparisons. 
Of far greater value was the well-known subsequent work on 
northern ecclesiastical history, by Adam of Bremen, canon 
of the cathedrai in that town, who had access to other sources 
of information besides the life by Rimbert, and who there- 
fore either corroborates or supplements the details previous] 
given by Anschar’s biographer and friend. Writers of a still 
later date, such as Helmold, Saxo Grammaticus, and the 
abbot Albert of Stade, may also be mentioned, as throwing, 
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in their various historical compilations, valuable side-lights 
on what was already known concerning the life and character 
of the great Scandinavian missionary. In modern times, 
many works have been published which, directly or indirectly, 
refer to him. Apart from the list of books at the commence- 
ment of the present article, those of Lambek, Staphorst, 
Pontoppidan, Wedekind, Dahlmann, and Kraft, may be in- 
dicated as specially worthy of notice. Neander, in his “‘ Kir- 
chengeschichte,” adverts at some length to Anschar, and 
sums up the leading events of his career in a perspicuous 
and interesting manner. Of the two monographs which 
conclude the prefixed list, Kruse’s and Klippel’s, the former 
is by no means destitute of merit ; it contains ample mate- 
rials, but they are very ill-arranged, ahd the book is sadly 
marred by the semi-rationalistic tone too obvious in certain 
passages. Decidedly the best monograph on the subject is 
the treatise by Klippel, written in the spirit of true and im- 
partial criticism so essential to works of the kind, and addi- 
tionally welcome on account of its containing copious extracts 
from the life of Anschar by Rimbert, which is comparatively 
inaccessible to the ordinary reader. In the succeeding pages 
we shall mainly follow the guidance of Klippel, while avail- 
ing ourselves also of other sources of information, should 
this seem to us desirable. 

Anschar, or Ansgar (for the name occurs in both forms in 
the old manuscripts), was born on the 8th September 801. 
Neither the place of his birth, nor the name of his father, 
do we know with certainty; but it is most probable that he 
first saw the light at no great distance from the monastery 
of Corbie, into which he subsequently entered,—and that his 
father belonged tu a distinguished Frankish family, was one 
of the sovereign’s vassals, and closely connected with the 
imperial court. His mother, it is certain, was a woman of 
profound piety, and possessing the usual culture of the age 
—qualities, especially the first, which appear to have pro- 
duced upon her son a salutary impression, even in his earliest 
boyhood, and which left enduring traces in his character 
throughout all his after life. At the age of five, he had the 
misfortune to lose her by death, and his sorrow, we are in- 
formed, was of the most poignant description. This melan- 
choly event, however, proved decisive of his entire future. 
His father, prevented by worldly avocations from undertak- 
ing the task of educating his son, sent him for that purpose 
to the cloister of Corbie, near Amiens, in Picardy, a religious 
house founded in 665 by Bathilda, the wife of King Clovis II., 
and inhabited by Benedictine monks. The monastery of 
Corbie bore a famous name as an institute for the instruc- 
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tion of youth, and the training of religious teachers. The 
children of the noblest Frankish families were sent thither 
to be prepared for the service of Church and State. In ac- 
cordance with the fundamental principle of the Benedictine 
order, which encouraged, besides the usual rites of devotion, 
the study of the languages and sciences, and active employ- 
ment in many various forms, its members and pupils were 
allowed a freer intercourse with the world than was usual in 
the case of the other monkish orders, and thereby acquired 
the species of culture which it was peculiarly necessary they 
should possess, as the future preachers of Christianity, and 
destined to mix with kings and nobles as well as with the 
rude and uneducated masses. In his new cloistral home at 
Corbie, a world before undreamed-of dawned upon the soul 
of the nervous, visionary, richly-gifted boy. He surrendered 
himself with ardour to his studies, which were conducted 
under the superintendence of the younger monks of the 
place, and made rapid advance in each branch of learning. 
Nor was his spiritual progress less remarkable. Almost 
from infancy Anschar was devoted to the things of God. 
Emerging out of boyhood into youthhood, this childish de- 
votion ever deepened and increased. Intense aspirations 
after a holy life, after unwearied labour in the Redeemer’s 
cause, and after the crowning blessedness of heaven,—such 
yearning desires formed the very sustenance of his spirit ; 
and it is scarcely wonderful, in these circumstances, to find 
him, when only twelve years old, assuming, by permission 
of his superiors, the vow of the Benedictine order, and ad- 
mitted into the number of the monks. After this step was 
taken, he appears to have engaged in his studies with even 
greater zeal and energy than before. 

Paschasius Radbert, one of the most learned men of the 
period, held a prominent place among the teachers in the 
cloister school of Corbie, and to his instructions Anschar 
was indebted for much of the literary and theological cul- 
ture he possessed. With the abbot of the monastery, a man 
who seems to have been distinguished by many excellencies 
of character, he also became a special favourite. Abbot 
Adalhard was the son of the powerful Count Bernhard, 
brother of King Pepin, and had spent the first twenty years 
of his life as a member of the royal family at the court of 
Charlemagne; then, forsaking the world, he had entered the 
cloister of Corbie, where, on the death of its superior, he 
was appointed his successor, and where he presided, in a 
manner worthy of that important office, over the institution 
of which he was the head. Under the teaching of Paschasius 
and the guidance of Adalhard, two years passed away, for 
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the boy-monk, in quiet and earnest labour, when an incident 
occurred which gave him a sudden and violent shock, and 
awakened all the slumbering fountains of emotion within his 
bosom. This was the death of Charlemagne, in the year 
814. Peculiar circumstances contributed to intensify the 
impression which the decease of the great emperor produced 
upon Anschar’s spirit, so that, spending entire days and 
nights in prayer, fasts, and vigils, he began to believe that 
the time of his own departure was at hand, and what oceu- 
pied his soul in his waking moments, overmastered it likewise 
in the silent hours of slumber. Among the dreams* which 
his excited imagination summoned forth in this season of 
trouble, there was one which he never could forget, and 
which in later years he used frequently to relate to his 
friends. It is too characteristic of Anschar to be omitted in 
the present narrative. Rimbert minutely describes it, but 
we can only mention its leading features. On the eve of 
Whitsuntide, it seemed to the youthful monk, while he lay 
buried in profound slumber, as if he were suddenly called to 
die. Wrestling with the last foe in mortal agony, he suppli- 
cated leave for deliverance, but, notwithstanding his fervent 
prayers, the soul was separated from the body, and he felt 
as if the latter were clothed with a new corporeal frame, in 
which it experienced freedom from every earthly care and 
sorrow. Metamorphosed thus, he was transported to the 
celestial regions, where the hosts of the blessed, in a won- 
drous all-pervading splendour, composed of the clearest 
lustre and the fairest hues, eternally celebrate the praises of 
Jehovah. Thereafter he approached the seats of the four- 
and-twenty elders, and the throne of the omnipotent God. 
Here it was the source of light, from which the saints and 
the angels draw their inexhaustible supplies, that chiefly 
absorbed his adoring reverence; and he gave the following 
account of what he witnessed: ‘‘ All the ranks of the heavenly 
host, standing around in rapture, drew joy from this central 
fountain. The light was immeasurable, so that I could trace 
neither beginning nor end to it. And although I could see 
far and near, yet I could not discern what was embraced 
within that immeasurable radiance. I saw nothing but its 
outward shining, yet I believed that He was there, of whom 
St Peter says, that even the angels desire to behold Him. ~ 





* Like the Swedish St Birgitta, as indicated in a recent number of this 
Review, and, indeed, in common with*some of the most famous men and women 
of the middle ages, Anschar possessed, in large measure, the visionary tend- 
ency which always co-exists, more or less, with such an enthusiastic tempera- 
ment as his, Between Birgitta’s and Anschar’s visions there is, however, the 
important difference, that hers were beheld in waking trances, while his were 
literally dreams. 
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He himself was, in a certain sense, in all, and all around 
Him were in Him. He encompassed them from without, 
and supplying their want, inspired and guided them from 
within. In every direction alike He was all. There was 
neither sun-nor moon to give light there, nor any appear- 
ance of heaven or earth. But the brightness of the trans- 
parent ether was such, that instead of being in the least 
oppressive, it refreshed the eye, satisfying the souls of all 
with unutterable gladness. And from the midst of that im- 
measurable splendour, I heard a celestial voice exclaiming, 
‘Go, and again return to me, wearing the martyr’s crown.’” 
“In the vision,” says Neander, “which beamed forth from 
the depths of his own consciousness in this symbolical re- 
presentation, we see disclosed the inmost longings of his 
soul. We may presume that the accounts he had heard of 
the labours of missionaries among the German tribes, had 
awakened in him an irrepressible desire of preaching the 
gospel among the heathen, with a willingness to sacrifice 
even life itself in his Master’s cause.” Keeping such an end 
in constant view, he returned with redoubled ardour to his 
studies, and ere long the zealous pupil became an equally 
zealous teacher. For so high was the opinion entertained 
of him by his superiors in the monastery, that before he had 
reached the age of twenty, he was appointed instructor and 
superintendent of the lower division of the cloister school. 
Our chief object being to describe the special work of 
Anschar as a missionary, we shall pass rapidly over the 
portion of his life which intervened ae his elevation 
to the rank of instructor in Corbie, and the commencement 
of his evangelistic labours in the north of Europe. Under 
the auspices of the Abbot Adalhard, and Ludwig, surnamed 
the Pious, the son and successor of Charlemagne,—who, 
although utterly destitute of his father’s commanding genius, 
and a weak and unfortunate ruler, was still sincere in his 
desires to assist the advancement of the Christian Church, 
—a monastic house, in connection with the similar establish- 
ment at Corbie, was founded, after an abortive attempt in 
another part of Germany, near Hoéxter, on the Weser, in 
822, and received, from the nature of its origin, the name of 
Corvey, or, properly, New Corvey, to distinguish it from the 
parent institution. Transferred to this New Corvey, along 
with some of his brother monks, Anschar was appointed by 
Adalhard to the direction of the conventual school, which in 
a short time wonderfully prospered under his unwearied 
superintendence. Neither did he rest satisfied with the 
zealous discharge of his duties as a teacher ; he also collected 
the manuscripts of ancient authors, and thus founded a 
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library of great value, in which many precious remains of 
the old Roman literature were preserved through succeeding 
centuries.* Not content with these labours, he likewise 

reached regularly to the people—a suitable preparation for 

is later work among pagan tribes. Meanwhile, his venerated 
friend and father, Adalhard, began to feel his bodily strength 
decay, and, anticipating the rapid approach of death, re- 
turned to Old Corbie, where he breathed his last in January 
826. Anschar, impelled by reverence and affection, accom- 
panied him to France, and was present during his departing 
moments. The monks elected Wala, Adalhard’s brother, as 
their new abbot ; and the choice was approved by Anschar, 
who does not seem to have returned to Saxony. On the 
other hand, we find him, in the June of 826, among Wala’s 
followers at the court of the Emperor in Ingelheim, where, 
contrary to expectation, there was presented to him the 
long-looked-for opportunity of declaring Christ’s gospel to 
the heathen, and entering on that grand missionary career 
which was destined to immortalise his name. 

Shortly previous to this date, a way had opened up, in the 
providence of God, for the dissemination of Christianity in 
the north of Europe, or, at least, in the continental portion 
of the Danish territories. Certain disputes having arisen 
there concerning the right of succession to the Crown, the 
good offices of the Emperor were solicited by Harold, a prince 
of Jutland, in behalf of his claims to royal dignity. Lud- 
wig, ever intent on the furtherance of the Church’s cause, 
sent, in 822, an ambassador to Denmark, and not merely 
gave Harold the support he craved, but took steps for the 
establishment of a mission among the Danes. Ebbo, 
archbishop of Rheims, and Halitgar, bishop of Cambray, 
were entrusted with this important work, and laboured for 
some time in the neighbourhood of the Danish sovereign’s 
court, although their evangelistic efforts do not seem to have 
been attended with much success. In 826, Harold was again 
driven by rival aspirants from his throne, and had once 
more recourse to Ludwig for assistance. The emperor pro- 
mised it, on condition that the Danish king finally embraced 
the Christian faith, to which the latter assented, and was bap- 
tized at Ingelheim with great solemnity, in the presence of 
the emperor and his nobles. Political motives, instead 
of heartfelt conviction, certainly appear to have mainly 
prompted Harold’s compliance with Ludwig’s request; and 





* It is interesting, for example, to know that this library nae the only 
existing Codex of the first six books of the Annals of Tacitus. Angelo 
pesos Ey Leo the Tenth’s treasurer, found the MS. at Corvey, carried it 
with him to Italy, and received for it from the Pope a present of 500 florins. 
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rhaps it was some consciousness of this fact which in- 
uced the pious son of Charlemagne to provide the new con- 
vert with a missionary companion, who should not only 
preach the gospel to the heathen, but fully instruct and 
confirm the baptized monarch in his faith. The duties con- 
nected with such a post were of no common delicacy and 
danger; and, since Ebbo signified his unwillingness to return 
to Denmark, Ludwig deemed it best to take the advice of 
his council on this all-important subject. Then it was that 
Abbot Wala of Corbie mentioned the name of Anschar. As 
might have been anticipated, Anschar grasped eagerly at 
the proposal. When the emperor asked him whether he 
was willing, for God’s glory, to accompany King Harold to 
Denmark, he replied at once that he was both willing and 
anxious to go. The necessary preparations were rapidly 
made for his departure; and, along with another monk, 
Autbert—who alone had volunteered to attend him—he set 
sail with Harold for the Danish dominions, where they landed 
late in the autumn of 826. 

At the present stage of our narrative we may pause for a 
little, in order to contemplate the true character of the diffi- 
culties which awaited the heroic Anschar in the prosecution 
of his arduous and noble work. These difficulties were of 
the most trying character. In the first place may be indi- 
cated the essential distinction between the heathenism of 
northern and that of southern Europe, or rather, the dif- 
ferent nature of the hold which each respectively possessed 
upon the hearts of its adherents. Among the southern 
populations their idolatrous creed had largely degenerated 
into a hollow and distrusted formula. The lines of that 
great Latin poet, whose writings present so appalling a 
picture of the moral condition of Rome in the age of the 
Cesars, are familiar to every scholar :— 

“ Esse aliquos Manes et subterranea regna 

Et contum et Stygio ranas in gurgite nigras, 

Atque una transire vadum tot millia cymba, 

Nec pueri credunt, nisi qui nondum #re lavantur.”* 
Making ample allowance for the exaggeration of the pro- 
fessed satirist, there is small doubt that we find in his words 
the expression of a well-known fact,—a fact applicable to the 
Dii celestes as well as the Dii inferni,—and corroborated by 
the evidence of contemporaneous antiquity. When the 
Cross was first proclaimed to men, the Pagan creed of the 
Greeks and Romans had lost much of its former power, at 
least in moulding and influencing the minds of its votaries ; 





* Juvenal, Sat. ii. line 149. 
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for practical purposes it was comparatively effete; and, 
while disbelieved by the philosophers, it often exercised on 
the crowd an influence as slight as that which the fairy 
fables of our own infancy exert upon the ripened manhood 
of our after years. Without question, even in such circum- 
stances, the struggle was both fierce and prolonged ; yet to 
the fact we have just stated must be attributed very con- 
siderable importance, as modifying the opposition encoun- 
tered in the south of Europe by the doctrines of the new 
faith. Now, in the north, all was widely different. Scan- 
dinavian Paganism—one of the most imposing systems of 
mythology that ever existed among any people, and even 
still impressing the student with a sense of compact and 
colossal vastness that is well-nigh overwhelming—bore, at 
all events among the masses, no trace of decay, no stamp 
of incipient dissolution ; it was, during the age immediately 
preceding the epoch of the first Christian missionaries, a 
living and vigorous belief in the hearts of the ancient Scan- 
dinavians. In Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, there was 
as yet deep reverence paid to the deities whose character 
me | deeds form the groundwork of the gigantic myths of the 
Edda; Valhalla was still, in fancy, the undisturbed abode 
of the shining Aser and Asynier, the gods and goddesses 
whom our forefathers alike blindly and zealously adored ; 
Thor still thundered in the heavens, and led, supreme lord 
of the destinies of battle, the hosts of the brave to victory. 
There was a certain pith and substance in the northern 
pagan creed that marked it as something, in this respect, 
distinct from the weaker and less masculine heathenism of 
the southern nations ; even now-a-days, when studied in the 
light of a mere antiquarian curiosity, it seems instinct with 
the breath of indomitable Valour, that is in reality the very 
life-blood of the Scandinavian race. Much more so, then, 
at the time when it was an actual and vitalising energy in 
the souls of thousands, when its tendrils were interwoven 
with the entire fabric of Scandinavian existence, and when 
from the Elbe to the Lofoden Isles, but one religion pre- 
vailed—a religion that had supplanted the earlier and 
simpler rites of the Celtic and Finnish tribes—the creed of 
the Scythian Odin. The conflict between the latter super- 
stition and the influences of a purer faith, was therefore in 
its progress tedious, and in its nature unprecedentedly 
severe. 

Yet, however sublime, when contemplated from an esthetic 
point of view, may seem the myths of the northern Eddas, 
we cannot, as Christians, forget that they were a full-formed 
embodiment of the idolatrous principle, and that all idolatry 
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is not merely in itself both God-dishonouring and soul- 
debasing, but that it likewise brings innumerable other evils 
in its train. The besetting sin of the old Scandinavian 
creed was the savage and blood-thirsty lesson it inculcated ; 
a lesson so thoroughly reduced to practice by its adherents, 
that the whole extensive Saga-literature reads like a fearful 
comment on the psalmist’s suggestive words, “‘ The dark 
places of the earth are full of the habitations of cruelty.” 
To the believer’s eye, the Titan groups of the northern 
religion are only a series of abhorrent phantoms, seen 
through the hot and reeking mist of human gore. Other 
minor, yet great, evils we shall not mention, such as con- 
cubinage and slavery, for these things were concomitants of 
the southern paganism as well; although, to the honour of 
the Norsemen be it recorded, that their manners never 
descended to the foul depth of shameless profligacy which 
was the rule, rather than the exception, in the boasted days 
of Greek and Roman refinement. But the ery of the Odinic 
superstition, and the cry of its deluded votaries, was ‘‘ Blood,” 
and for ever ‘‘ Blood.” The clash of sword and buckler was 
the sweetest music in the ear of the Scandinavian warrior, 
next to the groans of the wounded and dying on the battle- 
field. His faith glorified the most savage passions of 
humanity ; it was the very deification of remorseless and 
ravenous revenge. The fabled Mars of the southern nations 
shewed like a poor and pallid figure beside the slaughter- 
loving northern Odin. To slay his foes was, in the estima- 
tion of the ancient Scandinavian, the chief duty and highest 
pleasure of existence; while to fall surrounded by hills of 
carnage, seemed the only honourable death a Norseman 
could die. Now, to all this the doctrines of the Cross—the 
principles of that gospel which is pre-eminently the gospel 
of peace on earth and good-will towards men—were, it need 
not be said, opposed, and opposed diametrically. If the 
heathen Danes and Norsemen were to enter the fold of 
Christ, they must, in the first place, abjure their savage 
and inhuman practices, overthrow the shrine of the blood- 
stained Moloch they so long had worshipped, and, putting 
on the raiment of a lowly spirit, submit themselves to the 
sceptre of the Prince of Peace. How obstinately they 
struggled against such a consummation, is recorded in every 
page of the annals that describe the conversion of northern 
Europe. 

Doubtless, while those difficulties greatly impeded the 
efforts of the first Christian evangelists in Scandinavia, there 
were at the same time certain circumstances which some- 
what favoured there the introduction of the gospel creed. 
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Among the more intellectual minority the old faith in the 
deities of Valhalla had expired, and they felt an inward 
aspiration after something better and nobler, like the Ice- 
landic Maane, who, shortly before his decease, was borne 
at his own request out under the open skies, and solemn] 
declared, ‘‘that he died trusting in that God who had created 
heaven, the sun, and moon, and stars.” For such deeper 
spirits the pagan doctrines of the pure and innocent Balder, 
of the overthrow of the Asa-gods, of the divine and omni- 
potent ‘‘ All-father” who should afterwards rule the uni- 
verse, of the happiness of the good in ‘“‘ Gimle” and the 
misery of the bad in “‘ Nastrand,” presented certain points 
of transition from the old and false to the new and true 
belief. Even for the unreflecting majority there were vari- 
ous features of resemblance—of course, not real, but onl 
apparent, and the result of total misconception—yet whic 
might contribute to smooth the passage from the one religion 
to the other. Thus the northern heathen recognised in the 
Christian Trinity, his own threefold Odin, Thor, and Frei; 
in Satan, the treacherous and evil ‘‘ Loke;” and in the 
angels, the friendly “‘ Lysalfer,” the elves or spirits of light. 
Still there was little here to counterbalance the weight 
attaching to the deeply-rooted superstitions of ages, and the 

redominant influence of the creed which so completely 
Restooniand with the ferocious character and warlike pas- 
sions of the Scandinavian race. The adamantine wall of 
inveterate prejudice and hostility yet remained to be broken. 
Scarcely dinted by the blows of Ebbo, it was reserved, in the 
providence of God, for the heroic Anschar to penetrate its 
triple fold. 

We now return to that intrepid servant of Christ, and 
his companion, Autbert, whom we left at the threshold of 
their missionary enterprise in Denmark. It is unfortunate 
that we possess scanty details of Anschar’s labours during 
his first visit to the Danish dominions. Certain it is, how- 
ever, that he began his zealous proclamation of the gospel 
immediately after his arrival, and that his efforts were 
crowned with a fair measure of success. According to 
Rimbert, “through his teaching and example many were 
converted, and the number increased daily of such as should 
be saved.” Kruse justly remarks, that in this brief yet 
expressive sentence, we discover evidence of the sound and 
Scriptural foundation on which Anschar based his whole 
missionary work. His object was not, as was too frequently 
the case with the missionaries of the middle ages, simply to 
baptize the heathen, and then conveniently pronounce each 
baptism an instance of genuine conversion; his first aim 
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was instruction,—and his second, when the instruction had 
been imparted and received, admission by baptism within 
pad can of thevisiblechurch. An additional proof of Anschar’s 
wisdom is found in the fact, that he instituted at Hadeby 
(Schleswig) a training school for native missionaries. 
Twelve youths, partly ransomed bond-slaves, partly belong- 
ing to the household of Harold, were there carefully edu- 
cated for the priestly office, and as the future spiritual 
instructors of their countrymen. The good work appears 
to have been favourably progressing, when hostilities again 
broke out between Harold and his nephews, the sons of 
Gottfried. The most powerful of them, Eric, was victorious 
over his uncle, and drove him, in 827, to seek shelter once 
more in a foreign land. Anschar and Autbert were com- 
pelled to follow him; and Autbert, returning to New Corvey, 
died there not long afterwards. 

While the fortunes of the Danish mission were thus for atime 
eclipsed, a new and wider sphere of labour was opened up to 
Anschar, which he joyfully accepted. The king of Sweden 
had despatched ambassadors to Ludwig the Pious, request- 
ing him to send Christian missionaries to his people, and 
promising them free leave to preach the doctrines of the 
cross. By desire of the emperor, Anschar undertook the 
duty, and threw himself with all the enthusiastic energy of 
his nature into the newly-allotted work. Aesenpeniel by 
a brother monk, Witmar, he sailed for Sweden; but the 
voyage was inauspicious. Attacked by pirates in the Baltic, 
they lost everything they carried with them, and were glad 
to escape with their lives. After a difficult and painful 
journey, both by land and water, in the course of which they 
endured great privations, they reached Birka, the Swedish 
capital, a place not far distant from the site of the modern 
Stockholm, where Bjorn, the reigning sovereign, kindly and 
hospitably received them. Assisted by his companion, An- 
schar preached there daily the word of God, taught and 
baptized many individuals, and with his usual sagacity pro- 
vided for the continual instruction of the converts thereafter, 
and their complete edification in the faith. Among these 
converts, it was Hergeir, a man of rank, and one of the king’s 
most trusted counsellors, who chiefly distinguished himself. 
Through the influence of this personage, who soon became 
a zealous Christian and the warm friend of Anschar, the 
faith of the cross received in Sweden a strong and lasting 
support. On land belonging to Hergeir the first Swedish 
church was erected. Altogether, Christianity appears to 
have made more progress, in the earlier stages of its preach- 
ing, among the Swedes than among the Danes; and, as they 
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beheld the divine blessing that so richly attended their 
endeavours, Anschar and his colleague had abundant cause 
to thank God and take courage. After the prosperous 
labours of a year and a half, they returned, in 882, to the 
court of Ludwig, for the purpose of reporting to that monarch 
on the present state and future prospects of the Swedish 
mission. So gratified was he with the success which had 
crowned their work in Sweden, and more especially with 
Anschar’s missionary toils and travels for five long years in 
foreign lands, that he resolved to carry into effect a scheme 
jor eae by Charlemagne, but which had not been realised 

uring the lifetime of the latter, the erection, namely, of an 
archbishopric at Hamburg, embracing, besides the province 
of North Albingia, or Holstein, the whole of the Scandinavian 
countries, in so far as they either had been, or might be, 
converted to the Christian faith. In 833, this important step 
was taken, and Anschar was appointed first archbishop of 
the new see. Alike in the estimation of the emperor, and 
by the common consent of all qualified to oxpress an opinion 


on the subject, Anschar was in every way the person best. 


fitted to fill the high office to which he had thus been called. 
His diocese included part of northern Germany, along with 
the widely-distant lands inhabited by the Danes, Swedes, 
Slavonians, and other northern nations. “ It was, there- 
fore,” remarks Klippel, “in point of extent the largest 
which had ever, until that period, fallen to the lot of any 
bishop. Moreover, it was a diocese which had first to be 
fashioned into actual spiritual shape. The Christians who 
appertained to it, were as yet comparatively few in number, 
and scattered here and there among the heathen in Holstein, 
Jutland, and the remote Scandinavian north. He himself 
must proclaim to those heathen the word of the living 
God, and everywhere he would be environed by difficulties 
and dangers, everywhere on his journeys, nay, even in his 
archiepiscopal residence, he would be exposed to the fore- 
most and fiercest assaults of the enemies of the Cross.” But 
Anschar was not the man to shrink from responsibility and 
peril, when the interests of the Saviour’s cause were at stake. 
Having accepted the post, his appointment was confirmed 
by Pope Gregory the Fourth, who presented him with the 
pallium, in token of his new dignity, and also made him 
papal legate in the north of Europe. The recently erected 
diocese being, notwithstanding its vast extent, a poor one, 
Ludwig bestowed on Anschar the monastery of Thoroult in 
Flanders, between Bruges and Ypres, as a source of revenue 
to defray the expenses of his new position. And now, pro- 
ceeding to Hamburg, he devoted himself with characteristic 
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fervour to the discharge of his episcopal duties, instant in 
season and out of season, thoroughly organising his diocese 
and superintending its manifold affairs, and at the same 
time preaching the gospel to the surrounding pagans, and 
converting, says Adam of Bremen, an innumerable multi- 
tude of souls. But in 837 the Normans assailed Hamburg, 
captured it, and reduced it toashes; and Anschar was forced 
to flee for his life, losing all his earthly possessions. The 
church he had erected, and the library presented to it by 
the emperor, perished in the flames. Wandering about 
in destitution from place to place, he in the end obtained 
shelter on the estate of an opulent and noble lady, named 
Ikia, at Ramelsloh, in Holstein. From this spot, “ he now 
travelled over his pillaged and wasted diocese, labouring to 
promote the religious instruction, to confirm the faith, and 
to console the minds, of its unfortunate inhabitants.” Mean- 
while, too, the prosperous state of matters in Sweden had 
undergone a sudden and painful change. Gautbert, Ebbo’s 
nephew, who was ordained as bishop, and appointed to the 
charge of the Swedish mission when Anschar received the 
see of Hamburg, laboured for some years among the Swedes 
with considerable success ; but a ular commotion hap- 
pening to break out against the Christians, just about the 
very time when Hamburg was destroyed, he was driven from 
the country by the insurgent populace. A dark cloud 
appeared simultaneously to have fallen upon the fortunes of 
the Christian faith in Holstein, Sweden, and Denmark. 
Exactly at this crisis, however, a circumstance occurred 
which was destined to exert a beneficial and important in- 
fluence—an influence that wrought for good in many ways— 
upon the spiritual prospects of northern Europe. e refer 
to the death of Bishop Leuderich, of Bremen, in 887, and 
the subsequent junction of that see with the see of Ham- 
burg. Ludwig the German, successor of Ludwig the Pious, 
compassionating Anschar in his present position, and deeply 
desirous to rescue from all his difficulties the zealous and 
still unwearied missionary, resolved, at Leuderich’s decease, 
to unite the two bishoprics, a my which, after protracted 
negotiations, was happily realised, and received the papal 
sanction. Thenceforth archbishop of Hamburg-Bremen, 
Anschar made Bremen his ordinary place of residence, it 
being much less exposed than Hamburg to the attacks of 
the marauding Normans. As he had lost, through the poli- 
tical changes of the empire, the monastery of Thoroult on 
the demise of Ludwig the Pious, the ampler revenues of the 
see of Bremen were necessary, not merely for the support 
of his archiepiscopal status, but for what was a matter of 
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vastly greater moment in Anschar’s eyes, the furtherance, 
with undiminished energy, of those manifold schemes of 
missionary labour which formed the chief aim of his exist- 
ence. Immediately, therefore, he applied himself to the 
resuscitation, in Denmark and Sweden, of the drooping mis- 
sionary cause. Having been sent on a semi-political errand 
by Ludwig to Eric, the king of the former country, and hav- 
ing accomplished the object of that errand with his usual 
tact and skill, he eagerly seized the favourable opportunity 
thus presented for enlisting the sympathies of the Danish 
monarch in behalf of the cause of Christ. Success attended 
the attempt. Eric allowed all his subjects who might be 
so disposed, to embrace the Christian faith ; and Anschar, 
likewise through his permission, laid the foundation of a 
church in the town of Schleswig—the first Christian church 
ever erected in Denmark. Many persons who had hitherto 
concealed their profession of Christianity, came openly for- 
ward as believers, now that toleration was proclaimed; and 
the new recipients of the gospel increased in number daily. 
From this date, with the exception of a brief subsequent 
period at the commencement of the reign of Eric II., the 
Christian faith made slow, but sure, progress in Denmark, 
until, between two and three centuries later, in the time of 
Canute the Great, it acquired complete ascendancy. In 
Sweden, also, the renewed labours of Anschar proved equally 
successful. Our limits will not permit us to give even the 
briefest summary of the efforts he put forth there to strengthen 
afresh the gospel cause and revive the drooping spirits 
of its adherents. Suffice it to say that, by visits which he 
undertook to that distant kingdom, by personal intercourse 
with the Swedish monarch, Oluf—in which, without sacrific- 
ing an iota of Christian principle, Anschar exhibited all the 
Sagacious prudence which so prominently marked his con- 
duct—and, lastly, by his diligent and faithful proclamation 
of the doctrines of the Cross, the sovereign and his subjects 
were in the end induced, not only to tolerate the new creed, 
but also to lend a willing ear to its declarations and re- 
quirements. This was the true turning-point in the spiritual 
history of the Swedish people. Christianity, having thus 
gained a certain vantage-ground, never altogether lost it, 
and became finally triumphant, nearly at the same time that 
it proved victorious in Denmark, towards the commencement 
of the eleventh century. 

The sixteen years which elapsed between the erection of 
the Hamburg-Bremen archbishopric and the death of An- 
schar, were years to him of almost ceaseless spiritual toil. 
He laboured to the close devotedly and energetically as ever 
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in his divine Master’s work. Travelling through the entire 
extent of his wide-spread diocese, now encouraging and in- 
structing the new converts, now by his rousing or persuasive 
eloquence (for, according to Rimbert,* and others, Anschar’s 
oratorical powers were of the highest order), winning souls 
to Christ, founding institutions for the training of native 
missionaries, and likewise schools and hospitals; making 
the poor and wretched the special objects of his care, be- 
stowing on them largely of his means, and yet more largely 
of his genial and loving sympathies: a true bishop of souls 
in short, one of the New Testament type rather than the 
medigval, it may be affirmed of him, without exaggeration, 
that during the whole time he filled the episcopal office, his 
life was spent in a constant endeavour to glorify God and to 
benefit mankind. As already stated, Anschar died on the 
38d day of February 865. His bodily strength, which had 
been for some time failing, finally gave way when he had 
attained the age of sixty-four, and for a month previous to 
his decease he suffered from severe illness. Prostrated by 
an attack of violent fever and agonising pains in the back and 
limbs, he still preserved his usual serenity, and often said 
that his afflictions were less than his sins deserved, reiterat- 
ing Job’s submissive question, ‘‘ Shall we receive good at the 
hand of God, and shall we not receive evil?” His only sor- 
row was that the early enthusiastic dream he cherished, the 
dream of martyrdom, was not to be fulfilled. When it be- 
came evident that no hope remained of his recovery, and 
that the hour of his departure was fast drawing nigh, he 
held broken but prolonged converse with his friends about 
the affairs of his diocese, and especially about the matter 
which lay nearest to his heart, the cause of the northern 
missions. Frequently exhausted by this broken converse, he 
relapsed into holy inward meditation, thanking the Lord for 
all the mercy He had shewn him, looking forward to the 
glory of the better world which he should so soon inhabit, 
and fervently supplicating his heavenly Father that He 
would reveal His grace within him to the very end, and sup- 
port and cheer his spirit in the closing struggle. That 
prayer was heard and answered. The day before his death, 
he called his friends around him, and, addressing them indi- 
vidually and collectively, besought them to remain stedfast 
in the work of the Lord, and peculiarly to labour with all 
their power for the furtherance of the gospel among the 





* “ Hec quippe gratia in verbis quoque propriis et vultu admirandus erat, 
ita ut eum potentes et divites, maxime tamen contumaces et protervi, terribilem 
attenderent, mediocres vero quasi fratrem complecterentur, pauperes autem 
quasi patrem piissimo venerarentur affectu.”—C. 37. 
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heathen. The greater part ofthe following night was also 
occupied in similar exhortations. When at last his powers 
forsook him, and he could speak no longer, he requested the 
assembled brethren to repeat the Athanasian creed, and sing 
the ‘Te Deum laudamus.” After this had been done, early 
in the morning, he partook of the sacrament of the supper, 
and lifting up his hands, he prayed with revived energy to 
the God of grace for all who in life had ever injured or 
offended him. Then he began to repeat, continuously, such 
Bible texts as, ‘‘ Lord, remember me according to thy mercy;” 
‘God, be merciful to me a sinner;” ‘‘ Lord, into thy hands 
I commit my spirit, for thou hast redeemed me, Lord God 
of truth;” and when the shorter and quicker breath, sad 
prelude of his approaching departure, prevented any further 
utterance, he implored a brother who stood by, still to re- 
iterate, in his name, these precious verses. While thus, 
with eyes steadily directed towards heaven, he followed the 
words in thought, and committed his soul to the Redeemer, 
the touch of death fell upon him, soft as the finger of a child, 
and he gently and tranquilly expired. 

It now remains for us to consider the character of Anschar 
in its private and public aspects, and to form some definite 
idea of the true place which must be assigned to him in the 
history of the Christian Church. With regard to Anschar 
as a man, there can, we think, be but one opinion enter- 
tained by all who have carefully and candidly examined the 
record of his life. The basis of his whole spiritual nature 
was piety of the profoundest description. From a very early 
period, as we have already seen, his mind was devoted to 
the things of God; and this dominating impulse of his 
entire being seemed, during each successive year, to gather 
fresh strength, and develop itself with yet more impassioned 
energy. His spirit was consumed by a burning desire to 
spend and be spent in his Master’s service. Idealistic natu- 
rally in his every aspiration, these aspirations were still 
further purified by the Saviour’s redeeming and sanctifying 
grace ; and the soul that might otherwise have worn itself 
away in lofty but aimless flight through the Ideal’s regions, 
had its efforts directed, by the hand of the Holy Spirit, to a 
fixed and glorious goal, —a goal the attainment of which 
would satisfy its most enthusiastic longings, and alone afford 
toitrepose. Yet with all his wealth of imagination, there was 
in Anschar’s nature little of the perilous stuff out of which 
fanatics are formed. To his inborn impassioned fervour 
was added an understanding singularly well-balanced, clear, 
and solid. It is seldom that we meet with this conjunction, 
—the conjunction, apparently, of two extremes,—in the 
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characters of men; but, whenever found, it constitutes the 
higher type of intellect,—nay, more, it constitutes also the 
higher type of piety. Luminous mental perception of the 
vital verities of the gospel,—the strong grasp laid on them 
by a heart cleansed from the dross of earthly passions, and 
glowing with intensest love for Jesus,—have we not ever in 
the combination of the twain the model of the perfect Chris- 
tian, steering his way safely between the rock of a mere 
religion of the intellect on the one hand, and the whirlpool 
of fanaticism on the other? To this ideal, at all events, 
Anschar may be said to have approximated. We are far, 
indeed, from desiring to throw around him an undeserved 
and unnatural halo of evangelic piety. Our object is only 
to represent Anschar as he really was; and we can afford 
to smile at the injudicious attempts made by certain of his 
modern biographers, who would portray him as utterly de- 
void of doctrinal error, and as virtually a ‘‘ Lutheran” of 
the middle ages. Anschar was, doubtless, a firm believer 
in the great leading principles of the gospel, and the basis 
of his whole system of theology appears to have been what 
is styled now-a-days par excellence evangelical, but he lived 
at a time when the creed of christendom was deepening into 
the starless shadow of the after centuries, and his religious 
belief was thereby much and sadly modified. Like all his 
compeers, he shared in the common errors of the Romish 
Church, and further, to some of them he gave a distressing 
prominence in his daily practice. If the favourite dogma of 
Birgitta of Sweden was Mariolatry, Anschar’s was yet more 
irrational and degrading. He was, during his whole life, a 
confirmed and zealous relic-worshipper. Painful, ineffably 
painful, it is to read of one like Anschar carrying about 
with him the bones of “‘ St Xistus” and ‘‘ St Sinnicius,” in 
the conviction that their presence would impart to him 
miraculous aid when he was surrounded by difficulties and 
dangers. Equally painful is it to find him, just before that 
touching and beautiful deathbed scene we have endeavoured 
to describe, ordering his attendants to light three massive 
candles in front of the altars of the Virgin, the apostle Peter, 
and John the Baptist, as if to propitiate their favour in the 
prospect of his impending dissolution. But shall we there- 
fore, from the high pinnacle of our own pure Protestantism, 
look with nothing save the hard, unpitying scowl of the bigot 
on this noble nature, disfigured by the superstitions of the 
age in which he lived, and refuse to recognise Anschar as a 
Christian brother, because he shared in the erroneous beliefs 
that were common to the best and greatest of his contem- 
poraries? Surely no. Let us never forget that, when the 
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hour of danger actually arrived, it was not in relics, but in 
the Lord, that he placed his undivided trust, and that, when 
passing through the valley of the shadow of death, the fair 
faces of the saints, for him, went out in total darkness, and 
Jesus,—the Sun of righteousness, the Redeemer of the world, 
his own loved and loving Saviour,—became the spiritual all- 
in-all. With similar emotions of sorrowing pity should the 
asceticism of Anschar be contemplated. In the coarse shirt 
of hair, worn day and night next his body,—in the bread and 
water, carefully weighed and measured, which formed his 
sole sustenance until late in life, and so much contributed 
to enfeeble his naturally vigorous constitution,—in these 
and similar things we see and compassionate the mistaken 
self-mortifying tendencies of a soul which, with all its heaven- 
ward yearnings, and all its missionary fervour, was unable 
to effect its owner’s emancipation from the spiritual bondage 
of the time, and to raise him to the perfect manhood of true 
gospel freedom. Far rather would we speak of Anschar’s 
noble Christian virtues,—virtues which ever distinguished 
his conduct, but especially during the last years of his ex- 
istence. Among such virtues, humility and charity shone 
forth conspicuous. His lowliness of mind was indeed re- 
markable ; and a beautiful anecdote is told by his first 
biographer of the way in which, on one occasion, it was 
strikingly evinced. Daily, when resident in Bremen, An- 
schar visited the hospital, and ministered to the sufferings 
of its inmates. A report spread (in which, be it noted, 
Anschar himself never placed any credence) that some of 
the sick had been miraculously restored to health by the 
simple touch of the holy bishop’s finger. Mention being 
made of this report before him, he exclaimed, in the spirit 
of deepest lowliness and meekness, “If I were deemed worthy 
of receiving miraculous gifts at the hands of the Lord, I 
would beseech Him to vouchsafe to me this only miracle, 
that through His grace He would create a purer and holier 
soul within me.” To Anschar’s humility his charity was 
equal. Every year he divided among the poor a tenth part 
of the archiepiscopal revenues, taking at the same time under 
special protection the widows and orphans throughout his 
extensive diocese. ‘I wish,” he would often say, “‘ to be 
eyes to the blind, feet to the lame, and a fostering father to 
the indigent and wretched.” He always carried in his girdle 
a purse of gold, so that he might relieve, at the moment, 
the need of any who chanced to crave his assistance. Regu- 
larly during Lent he gave a daily meal in his own house to 
four paupers, two men and two women, washing, along with 
his brother monks, the feet of the former, and entrusting 
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the latter to the care of a pious female, who had consecrated 
her services to the cause of charity and religion. That this 
act on the part of Anschar was no empty ceremony, or aught 
involving the idea of mere human merit, is evident alike 
from his character and the entire tenor of his life. In his 
visitation journeys he used to call together, at whatever 
place he chanced to stop, the poor of the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and until they had partaken of his hospitality, 
refused to taste food himself. A charity so unrestrained 
and overflowing could not fail to win universal reverence ; 
and it is without surprise that we read of the crowds of 
mourners,—the needy, and widows, and orphans,—who 
poured forth heartfelt lamentations at their benefactor’s 
burial. 

A very few words may here be fittingly introduced with 
regard to Anschar’s literary performances. It is unfortu- 
nate that of these, only two have come down to posterity, 
the so-called ‘‘ Pigmenta,” and the life of Willehad, first 
bishop of Bremen, who died in 789. The former consists of 
short appropriate sentences which Anschar subjoined to each 
of the psalms when repeating them, and which, after long 
refusing his friend’s request, he finally consented to dictate 
to Rimbert, at that individual’s earnest entreaty. They are 
exceedingly brief, and have been reprinted by Klippel in one 
of his appendices. More important every way was the 
second work, the life of Willehad. Although marked by no 
great power or beauty of style, it is still superior in such 
respects, as also in others, to most compositions of a similar 
character during that period of the middle ages, and while, 
as we think, unjustly undervalued by some of Anschar’s 
biographers, competent critics have not scrupled to speak of 
it in much more favourable terms.* 

But it was by Anschar’s spoken, and not his written, 
words that he was destined to win his true triumphs; it 
was rather by his powerful personality, by what he was and 
did, than by what he embodied in literary labour, that he 
should render his name illustrious. Of the four great quali- 
fications which ever go to form the model missionary,— 
piety, zeal, culture, and prudence,—we have seen already 
that he possessed the two former in no ordinary degree. 
His piety was profound and genuine, his zeal was burning 
and indomitable. Yet zeal and piety, although essential to 
all true evangelistic effort, must be tempered by the influ- 





* “Le préface de St Anscaire sur la vie de St Willehad est un des mor- 
ceaux de littérature de tout ce neuviéine siécle, od il se trouve plus de beautés 
pour le style.” — Histoire litt. de la France, tom. v. p. 5. 
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ence of culture, and, more especially, by the gift of prudence, 
or they will greatly fail to attain the end which they con- 
template, the spread of Christ’s kingdom among the nations. 
They will otherwise degenerate into a well-intentioned but 
headlong and fierce iconoclasm, whose chief object is rather 
the wholesale destruction of idolatry than the replacement 
of that abhorrent system by a purer and truer faith. Now, 
as regards the element of culture, Anschar possessed in it 
one of the indispensable requisites for the successful prose- 
cution of his missionary work. The early Benedictine train- 
ing, broader and more liberal than in religious houses of the 
other monkish orders, and the association from early 
boyhood, partly with the sons of nobles, partly with the 
world that lay beyond the monastic gates, had unquestion- 
ably a large share in preparing Anschar, during his after- 
life, on the one hand to deal wisely with kings and princes, 
and on the other hand to accommodate himself to the modes 
of thought then prevalent among the masses of his fellow- 
men. Scarcely anything, indeed, is so striking in the history 
of Anschar, as the way in which he seems to have moulded 
the inclinations of earthly rulers at his will, exercising over 
them an influence which resulted in their support of the 
gospel, and, without the sacrifice of any important Christian 
principle, by a sagacious adaptation of his own views upon 
indifferent matters to their judgment and decision, securing 
their approval of his great Christian schemes at last. The 
reverse of what is styled a courtier, he was still at home in 
royal palaces. From the imperial halls of the successor of 
Charlemagne, where was garnered up whatever social refine- 
ment the age possessed, he is seen passing to the rude bar- 
baric splendour of the distant North, to the semi-savage courts 
of Denmark and Sweden, and to the wild companionship of 
the Scandinavian Vikings, future founders of new empires, 
the grandest that the world has known. And alike in court 
and camp, at the council-board of sovereigns, or on the open 
heath, proclaiming God’s mercy to the heathen, he appears 
unmoved and calm, with a single object in view, the gaining 
over kings and peoples to the cause of the Redeemer. Nor 
should it be forgotten that the prudence of Anschar was 
equally conspicuous in the discharge of his missionary 
duties, properly so called,—in the mode he adopted of de- 
claring the doctrines of the Cross, and dealing with the 
pagan multitudes among whom he laboured. The ever- 
suggestive deodamovsorégous iutic ewes of St Paul, those words 
in which, addressing his Athenian audience, the great 
apostle commenced a missionary sermon, than which no 
finer is recorded in the Scriptures,—was the text on which 
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Anschar may be considered to have preached all his evan- 
gelistic sermons, and the foundation on which he based the 
whole of his evangelistic work. Glowing with righteous 
hatred of idolatry, more especially the foul:and bloody 
idolatry of northern Europe, he yet tenderly compassionated 
the souls of its victims, and strove in the gentlest but most 
earnest fashion to wean them from their fatal creed. In- 
stead of inaugurating an iconoclastic crusade against the 
shrines of Thor and Odin, and hurling. fiery anathemas at 
their misguided votaries, he strove in the first place to con- 
ciliate, and not to irritate; to recommend himself and his 
mission to the good will of a people who, in the sense in 
which the’ term was applicable to the ancient Athenians, 
might be denominated deoidamovsorsgs:, or “‘ too religious ;” to 
awaken the better impulses that lay dormant in their 
natures, and, without giving unnecessary offence at the out- 
set, gradually to open up before them the fundamental doc- 
trines of the gospel, and thus in the end surely, if slowly, to 
bring their souls to Christ. It is true that we have com- 
paratively little direct evidence to shew that this was the 
usual style of Anschar’s preaching, for the ‘‘ Diarium” of 
the great missionary is unluckily lost, which would in all 
likelihood have elucidated the mode of address which he 
adopted when speaking for the first time to a heathen audi- 
ence. But the indirect evidence is very strong,—so strong 
as to be quite convincing. That evidence is found in the 
whole character of the man, in the hints thrown out by 
Rimbert, and in the procedure of Vicelin, the second apostle 
of North Albingia, who, according to the church-historian 
Helmold, was Anschar’s profound admirer, and who closely 
imitated his illustrious predecessor’s example, both as re- 
garded doctrine and practice. Vicelin gave especial promi- 
nence in his sermons to the simple fundamental verities of 
the Christian creed, chiefly expounding the divinity of Jesus, 
the pardon of sin through His atoning blood, and the resur- 
rection to a final judgment. We may therefore with cer- 
tainty infer that such, as a general rule, was the nature of 
Anschar’s teaching among the German and Scandinavian 
pagans. Its propriety is sufficiently proved by the success 
which attended it; for in the course of a few years, large 
numbers of persons were brought, not in name only, but in 
reality, out of Satan’s bondage into the liberty of Christ. 
Anschar has been often compared to Boniface, the cele- 
brated missionary of the Germans ; and there are doubtless 
many points of resemblance between them. Both possessed 
a fervent piety, an unconquerable faith, and a burning zeal 
for the diffusion of the Christian religion. Yet the charac- 
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ter of Anschar was, in some respects, the nobler and more 
beautiful of the two. Boniface was far less richly dowered 
with the gift of that impassioned imaginative faculty which 
lent its soaring wing to the soul of the northern apostle ; 
the understanding, on the other hand, was in Boniface pre- 
dominant, and, almost as a necessary consequence, he had 
in larger measure the earthly ambition which is incompatible 
with a complete and undivided desire after the glory of God 
in the conversion of the souls of sinners. Of ambition, 
indeed, Anschar was not destitute ; but it was ever kept in 
due check by the pure and lofty aspirations that were the 
product of an opulent fantasy, intensified and purified 
through the inly-working spirit of the Redeemer. The 
defect to which we refer led Boniface not seldom into lines 
of conduct where human policy seemed exclusively to guide 
him, instead of the simple wisdom of holy writ. Anschar, 
again,—politic although he was by nature and by training,— 
never sacrificed a jot of principle at the shrine of earthly 
expediency, and always exalted God’s law as the supreme 
standard of his actions. Boniface, besides, a devoted papal 
partisan, preached and laboured in the interests of the 
Romish pontiff; he sought to save souls, but he also sought 
to extend the dominion of the Papacy. Anschar, although, 
like his contemporaries, obedient to the church’s outward 
head, shared in the freer notions of papal prerogative which 
were current at the court of Charlemagne; and, unlike 
Boniface, administered, in many instances, the affairs of his 
diocese in perfectly independent fashion, and without con- 
sulting the Pope at all. In these various respects, then, 
we think that the result of a comparison between the two 
will clearly prove Anschar’s superiority. 

On the whole, it may be affirmed, in conclusion, that the 
northern apostle—to employ again our introductory words 
—was one of the greatest missionaries of medieval times. 
He was great in character, great in labours, great in ulti- 
mate success. Si monumentum queris circumspice. The 
fruit of his heroic efforts is seen, at the present moment, in 
Germany and Scandinavia. That Christian seed which he 
planted ten centuries ago in the north of Europe, has sprung 
up, in the providence of God, into a vigorous and — 
tree. Long blasted by the blight of Popery, but clothed wit 
fresh foliage at the epoch of the glorious Reformation, it 
now lives and flourishes, and gives promise of yet better 
life during the years that are to come. For, although 
North German Christianity is still marred by the rational- 
istic element, Danish Christianity by traditionalism, and 
Swedish Christianity by spiritual deadness, the blessed 
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breath of religious revival is blowing through the churches 
of northern Europe, and rare piety and zeal distinguish 
many of their pastors and a large proportion of their people. 
Let the universal church of Christ embalm in grateful 
memory the name of him who there first proclaimed the 
gospel—one worthy to take high rank among the hero- 
missionaries of all ages and all lands. And let it also ever 
remember the lesson which, along with others, the life of 
Anschar is so well fitted to teach—the lesson, namely, that 
in the gloomiest period God never leaves himself without a 
witness, and that there was spiritual light and fruit in 
those maligned old centuries, utterly black and barren as 
they may seem to some who have but too little knowledge 
of the church’s annals, but too little Christian liberality, 
and, we will add, but too little belief in the perennial work 
of God’s Holy Spirit—during all times, even the darkest— 
in the hearts of the children of men. J.J. 
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The Abolition of the Law: an Essay. By Ricaanv Wuarsty, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, Dublin: Hodges, Smith & Co, 

A Scriptural Inquiry into the True Nature of the Sabbath, the Law, and the 
Christian Ministry. London: G. Morrish. 

Law. London: W. H. Broom, 


- is usually in intensely religious times, when the human 

mind is deeply stirred by the most important of spiritual 
problems, that theological errors of a particular type appear 
in the Christian world. The history of such opinions shews 
that they recur with a curious periodicity, at comparatively 
long intervals ; and after a strangely disturbing course, roll- 
ing, like hidden and dissolving fires, under the orthodoxy of 


great communions, they pass away, usually leaving their 
track to be traced in the sien of spiritual death. It is usual 
with the smooth doctors of this class of error, who are not 
without that ‘‘ enormous, sacred self-confidence,” which 
Carlyle represents as not the least of George Fox’s attain- 
ments, to profess a very deep concern for a more perfect 





* The following paper, from the pen of an esteemed minister of the Irish 
Presbyterian Church, in so far as it relates to the Antinomian heresy, 
sesses a general and permanent value; and in regard to the statement of facts 
given at the close of the article, we entertain no doubt as to its substantial 
correctness as applied to the localily of the writer, as it accords with our own 
experience in other localities, both at home and abroad.—Eb. B. and F. E. R. 
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realisation of the Christian life; and, accordingly, much of 
their speculation goes by the name of higher truth, and pre- 
sumes to reveal a fuller gospel, and a straighter road to 
peace. They generally affect an extreme Biblical exactness, 
and a concurrent dislike for theological systems ; they revive 
old crotchets as new truths, and clothe familiar doctrines 
with a mystical haze, and describe their system—if such it 
may be called—as the latest result of a thoroughly spiritual 
insight into Scripture. They have a bold and familiar way 
of dealing with divine things ; they are at war with all com- 
mentators ; they despise antiquity and usage, and regard 
the Luthers, and Calvins, and Edwardses, as mere babes in 
Christ ; they have large ideas of Christian liberty, low ideas 
of sin, disparaging views of law. Their idea of a church is 
a society of men who give such positive evidence of conver- 
sion as satisfies all the rest, and they almost consider it a 
greater sin to doubt their own salvation, than to break any 
one of the ten commandments. They traduce all religious 
feelings and affections, and are at war with devotion and 
godly men. They have little of that warm exuberance which 
other Christians feel under the beams of positive Christian 
truth,—it is dominated in them by a colder and prouder ele- 
ment ; and the spirit of their whole system is so different 
from that of ordinary believers, as to necessitate, for its 
proper development, a new language, new hymns, new 
prayers, and—we had almost said—a new Bible. 

It is hardly necessary to say, that we refer to that Anti- 
nomianism which has been the pest of revived Christianity 
ever since the days of the apostles. Its first appearance 
challenged the attention of the New Testament writers. It 
was the monster, as Melancthon remarked, that lurked and 
lay hid in the church of his times. “‘ os God in His mercy 
save us,” said Luther, “‘ from a church where there are 
none but saints.” The reformer was one day at dinner, 
when a letter was handed to him, affirming that the law 
should not be preached in the churches, because we are not 
justified by it. He was deeply moved, and said, with a 
touch of anger, “‘ Such seducers are come already among 
our people while we live ; what will be done after we are 
gone?” It was a townsman of Luther’s, John Agricola, 
a timid, vain, vacillating man, whose name has been chiefly 


identified with Antinomianism in the sixteenth century.. 


He published theses denying that any part of the Old Testa- 
ment was intended as a rule of life to Christ’s disciples, and 
maintaining, in opposition to Luther in his Commentary on 
Galatians, that the law was not to be preached for the pur- 
pose of bringing sinners to repentance. These theses were 
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mixed up with others,—either emanating from Agricola or 
some other divine,—charging the apostle Peter with not 
understanding Christian liberty, and reprehending his ex- 
hortation to Christians, “‘ Give diligence to make your call- 
ing and election sure.” Poor Agricola recanted his opinions 
so often, and still returned so incorrigibly to his old heresy, 
that he exhausted the forbearance of all his friends, and 
Luther was compelled to say, ‘‘ He has so often deceived 
us, that I have no further hope of him. He is puffed up 
with pride, presumption, and vanity, and seeks to rule by 
his cold reasonings.” Is it necessary to indicate to what 
fearful lengths Antinomianism was carried by Miinzer and 
the anabaptist prophets of Zwickan ? 

During the English Commonwealth, it shot up into por- 
tentous proportions. Crisp and Saltmarsh were the two 
leading names on the side of Antinomian error. It shocks 
our Christian sensibilities at this hour to read, in the pages 
of Dr Crisp, that “God hated and abhorred Christ as the 
greatest sinner on earth,” because He was made sin for us ; 
and to listen to language, somewhat familiar to our ears at 
the present moment, ‘‘ I know I am Christ’s, not because I 
do crucify the lusts of the flesh, but because I believe in 
Christ, who crucified my lusts for me ;” and again, ‘‘ Every 
elect vessel of God, from the first instant of his being, is as 
pure in the sight of God from the charge of sin as he shall 
be in glory; and it is the voice of a lying spirit in your 
hearts that saith, that you who are believers have yet sin 
wasting your consciences, and lying as a burden too heavy 
for you to bear.” Crisp, of course, repudiated altogether 
the moral law asa rule of life, and maintained that our 
sanctification was of a nature to supersede all personal and 
progressive holiness. 

The revival of religion in the eighteenth century was the 
signal for the reappearance of Antinomianism in remark- 
able strength and boldness. Almost all the pre-eminent 
churchmen and dissenters of that stirring age—Whitfield, 
Romaine, Newton, Scott, Fuller, Hall, Ryland—had to battle 
against it, though many others—rather unwisely, we think 
—treated it with a kind of indolent contempt. Andrew 
Fuller grappled with it in fearless conflict. His sketches of 
Antinomian preachers were rare pieces of portrait-painting, 
and his arguments were unanswerable. o can question 
the accuracy of this sketch ?—“‘ No sooner is this marvellous 
light discovered, than the discoverer, encouraged by the 
example of others, is qualified to decide upon characters ; 
as who are gracious, and who are graceless; and this not 
by the rule laid down in the Scriptures, but by his own ex- 
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perience, which he sets up as a standard by which others 
are to be tried. He is also qualified to distinguish between 
true and false ministers ; this is legal, that is dead, and the 
other knows little or nothing of the gospel; not because 
their preaching is unscriptural, or unaccompanied with a 
holy life, but because it does not yield him comfort, nor 
accord with his experience. It is also remarkable that, in 
such conversions, repentance for past sins has no place. 
The party, it is true, will talk of his past sins, even such as 
decency would forbear to mention, but without any signs of 
shame or godly sorrow on account of them. On the con- 
trary, it is not uncommon to hear them narrated and dwelt 
upon with apparent glee, accompanied with occasional turns 
of wit and humour, sufficiently evincing that they are far 
from being remembered with bitterness of soul.” Here is 
another sketch :—‘‘ The truth is, they have affixed such 
ideas to sin as divest it of everything criminal, blame- 
worthy, or humiliating to themselves. By sin, they do not 
appear to mean their being or doing what they ought not to 
be or to do, but something which operates in them without 
their concurrence. In all the conversations that I have had 
with persons who delight in thus magnifying their sins, I 
cannot recollect an instance in which they appeared to con- 
sider themselves as inexcusable, or indeed ever the worse on 
account of them. On the contrary, it is common to hear 
them speak of their sinful nature with the greatest levity, 
and, with a sort of cunning smile on their countenances, 
profess to be as bad as Satan himself; manifestly with the 
design of being thought deep Christians, thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the plague of their own heart.” The public 
life of Thomas Scott, the commentator, was embittered by 
the host of his Antinomian enemies. We are told that, as 
chaplain of the Lock Hospital in London, he was lecturing 
on the Epistle to the Ephesians, but when he came to the 
end of the fifth chapter, and expounded the words, “‘ See 
that ye walk circumspectly,” the charge was everywhere 
circulated that he had become an Arminian, and he at once 
irrecoverably lost much above half of his audience. There 
was something quite intolerable, too, in the spiritual pride 
of the chief Antinomian teachers, as well as in their measure- 
less abuse of devout men. One of them represented the 
writings of Flavel, Boston, Guthrie, and Erskine, as furnish- 
ing ‘‘ a devout path to hell,” and the writers themselves as 
‘* Pharisees, than whom no sinners were more hardened, or 
greater destroyers of mankind.” 

It cannot be considered strange that this heresy, with 
many of its old characteristics, should revive in the midst 
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of our modern religious excitement. We presume it is 
generally known, that there is a widely organised system of 
lay-preaching carried on at present through many parts of 
the United Kingdom ; and it would be impossible to deny 
that a considerable measure of success has followed the 
earnest and self-denying labours of these Christian men who 
have been gratuitously engaged in this work. But it isa 
melancholy and significant fact, that many of these excellent 
people have fallen under the influence of the Plymouth 
Brethren, who, though insignificant as a denomination, have 
always contrived to exercise an indirect and most unhappy 
influence upon young and inexperienced minds in times of 
spiritual awakening. As Quesnel said of the Jesuits, we 
may say of them, that ‘‘no one can be their friend without 
being their slave ;” for once the faithful disciple begins to 
admire their Christian simplicity and devotedness, he is 
completely at their mercy, and will be carried helplessly 
along in the lwtewm flumen of Plymouth doctrine. One of 
the indications of this marked influence is, that many of 
those identified with this revival movement have not only 
thrown overboard the moral law as an authoritative guide 
and rule of life to believers, but have cast themselves adrift 
from all existing ecclesiastical relationship, and, with the 
exception of those who have joined the Brethren themselves, 
have settled down into a nondescript position, which, for 
want of a better name, may be called ‘‘ No-Man’s-Land.” 
They hold the doctrine of “imputed sanctification,” and 
speak of their legal oneness with Christ as exempting them 
from law; and some have gone the impious length of assert- 
ing that God never gave his law to be kept. ‘‘ As a sinner,” 
says one, ‘‘I cannot be bound to keep it, it is an impossi- 
bility, and God does not require of me an impossibility.’* 
Many evangelists speak of sin in the style of the Antino- 
mians so racily sketched by Fuller, and seem, upon several 
other questions, to have given up that 


“ Good sense which only is the gift of heaven, 
And though no science, fairly worth the seven.” 


Much of their erroneous teaching, no doubt, may be traced 
to their inexperience, for they seem to possess very crude 
and ill-defined ideas of Christian truth, and are strangers to 
the delight and profit of viewing doctrines in their mutual 
relations as parts of a logical and harmonious system of 
theology. We believe that we will be conferring an import- 





* The doctrinal peculiarities of the lay-evangelists are very fairly stated 
and discussed in a pamphlet entitled “ Extreme Views,” which appeared some 
months ago from the pen of the Rev. F. F. Trench, Kells, Co. Meath. 
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ant service upon the revived Christianity of our day, by 
reviewing two or three publications which have been hailed 
by modern Antinomians as powerful statements of their case, 
on the ss of the moral law as a rule of life to believers. 

All the variéties of Antinomianism may be reduced to 
three classes. First, there are those who assert for the 
saints a power or privilege to do what they please without 
prejudice to their sanctity, as nothing to them can be sinful, 
and this is represented as the perfection of Christian liberty. 
Secondly, there are those who hold, like Archbishop Whately, 
that the moral law has been abrogated, as an integral part 
of the distinctive economy of Judaism, and that sinners as 
well as saints are no longer subject to its authority. A lead- 
ing member of the Plymouth Brethren, who holds this view, 
puts it in the following terms:—The moral law was never 
given to any people but the Jews ; the Gentiles were never 
under it; Christianity did not impose it upon either Gentiles 
or Jews, and sinners perish, under the present dispensation, 
not from transgressing the law, but rejecting Christ. Thirdly, 
there are those who hold that, though believers are delivered 
from the law, it continues in force to condemn sinners. 
They refuse to see in the Bible any positive laws binding on 
Christians, and regard themselves as left to the guidance of 
gospel principles, and the constraint of Christian love. 
This is the view generally maintained by the Plymouth 
Brethren, and strenuously defended in two of the short 
treatises mentioned at the head of this article. 

It is a considerabletime since the late Dr Whately published 
his short but memorable essay on ‘‘ The Abolition of the 
Law,” in company with several other essays on “‘ Difficulties 
in the Writings of St Paul.” The entire work in question 
attracted a large share of attention in the theological world 
at the time of its appearance, not merely from the sagacity 
and learning which it displayed in the discussion of important 
questions in divinity, but from the remarkable concessions 
to Calvinism, made by an Arminian writer, both in matters 
of abstract reasoning and philological exposition. But 
none of all the essays displayed so little of that logical 
strength and acuteness which generally distinguished the 
author, or such an entire disregard for those laws of inter- 
pretation, which fix with certainty and define with clearness 
the sense of the sacred writers, as that on the moral law, 
which has recently been republished by itself, and is intended 
—singular paradox!—as an antidote to Antinomianism. The 
work is certainly a paradox. For it is a most strange and 
amusing spectacle to find a Christian bishop, breathing, 
notwithstanding all his speculative radicalism, an atmo- 
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sphere of strong conservative proprieties ; an eminent dig- 
nitary, fond of his pun, and setting the table in a roar with 
his copious pleasantries and the endless sallies of his wit, 
giving the right hand of fellowship, on the one side, to the 
Miinzers and Boccolds of Germany, with their wild ana- 
baptist theories, and on the other hand to the Plymouth 
Brethren, the narrowest of modern sectaries, with their con- 
tinual protests against all organised churches, and almost 
every established usage of evangelical Christendom. “Yet, 
this is exactly his position. All these parties regard the 
moral law, as a rule of life, with something akin to con- 
tempt, though they may diverge from each other, in regard 
to the logical consequences of their respective theories. 
This essay will not certainly add to the reputation of the 
“ first of Rectan logicians.” It reminds us somewhat of 
those “‘ shavings of the mind, planed off and cast away,” of 
which Cowper talked ; and, undoubtedly, the late archbishop 
of Dublin was a man who, if we may believe the anecdotic 
biography of Mr Fitzpatrick, threw off more “ shavings” 
than any other intellectual man of his time. 

One great mistake of Dr Whately was to confound deliver- 
ance from the law with abolition of the law. Paul teaches 
the one, and not the other; and yet a master of logic pre- 
sumes to consider the apostle as always speaking of the law 
in one and the same sense, without an idea of its threefold 
distinction inthe Scriptures, It is strange that he makes 
no attempt to examine those two remarkable passages (Mat. 
v. 17, Rom. iii. 31) which establish the perpetuity of the 
moral law, and prove incontestably that it still exists in 
Christianity as included in the law of Christ. But what 
can he make of the fact, that, years after the death of 
Christ, which is alleged to have abrogated the whole law, 
moral and ceremonial, the apostle Paul should still repre- 
sent it, an absolute law, as still so vital, at once “‘holy, 
just, and spiritual,” that it killed him? Why should he 
say, “‘ With the mind I myself serve the law of God,” and 
affirm that ‘the law is good, if a man use it lawfully,” that 
‘the carnal mind is not subject to the law of God,” and that 
“as many as are of the works of the law are under the 
curse,” if the death of Christ had been the death of the law? 
The apostle never says the law is dead, but most pointedly, 
“Ye are dead to the law.” Is not this in accordance with 
the emphatic declaration of our divine Master, ‘ Think not 
I am come to destroy the law or the prophets; I am not 
come to destroy, but to fulfil”? Dr Whately affirms that 
“Moses did not write three distinct books, one of the cere- 
monial law, one of the civil, and a third of the moral; nor 
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does he hint at any such distinction.” The obvious infer- 
ence is, that such a distinction was quite unknown to the 
mind of the Jew. But were not the ten commandments so 
peculiarly marked off from the ritualistic and civil laws that 
they were written by God’s own finger on tables of stone, 
which, again, were laid up within the ark, and their contents 
expressly called ‘‘the ten words”? Were Paul and James 
ignorant of such a distinction, when, in enforcing Christian 
duties, they based them upon the decalogue, which they call 
the law, years after the abrogation of Judaism? It is a 
curious fact, that in all the controversies that raged for so 
many years between Paul and the Judaising teachers, he 
was never charged with disrespect to the moral law, and 
this law never came in question. Can it be imagined that 
if the apostle had declared its abrogation, these wily 
teachers would have been silent on the subject? We are 
further told that, ‘‘so far from the moral precepts of the 
law being to the Christian necessary as a guide to his judg- 
ment in determining what is right and wrong, on the con- 
trary, this moral judgment is necessary to determine what 
are the moral precepts of Moses.” Surely not. Christ and 
his apostles clearly inform us what are moral and what are 
not; and we no more need conscience to guide us in this 
inquiry, than to tell us the difference between the first and 
the second tables of the law. 

It is usual for Antinomians to represent the evangelical 
churches as holding that the law is a rule of life, in the 
sense that it gives life, and Dr Whately adopts this perverse 
misinterpretation of our doctrine. We hold, on the con- 
trary, that the law no more gives life than the bare precepts 
of the gospel, and that it is a mere begging of the question 
to represent, as our author does, the language of Paul, ‘Ye 
are not under the law, but under grace,” as effectuall 
decisive upon the point at issue. Law and grace are anti- 
thetical in the passage. If—as the Plymouth Brethren so 
confidently affirm—the apostle declares here that believers 
are not under the law even as a rule, then he must mean 
that they are under grace as a rule; but grace is no rule, 
and the Brethren confound the rule of obedience with the 
motive or spring that leads to it. It is, to use a familiar 
illustration, to confound the iron track along which the rail- 
way engine travels, with that elastic steam power which sets 
all its noisy strength at work. The one is a way, the other 
is a force. If, on the other hand, law in the passage in 
question means the covenant of works, under which the 
sinner is condemned, the meaning of the apostle is quite 
clear, simple, and consistent. It was a singular instance of 
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logical infelicity on the part of Dr Whately, to adopt the 
inconsistent and unmeaning interpretation of the Plymouth 
brethren. For the question is not, What is the ste Be 
holy obedience ?—we are all agreed upon this point,—but 
What is the rule of it? ‘‘The way of God’s commandments is 
the same, whether our hearts be enlarged to run in them or 
not. Antinomians, by neglecting this distinction, reduce 
our obligations to the standard of our own inclinations, and 
thus bring believers into a state of sinless perfection. The 
may repudiate such an idea, and represent the Holy Spirit 
as the director of their obedience, but if the influence be 
effectual, we are still without sin, for we do what we are 
effectually urged to do.” Push the Antinomian theory to its 
logical consequences, and the believer will be under no obli- 
gation to love God or man. A lay-evangelist affirmed not 
long ago, that we are not bound to love Christ. ‘‘ He loves 
me, Ido not love Him. There is not a spark of affection for 
him in my wicked heart!” This frightful and impious ex- 
perience follows, as a matter of course, from a strict adher- 
ence to the logic of Antinomianism. Yet this is precisely 
the fallacy that runs thro the archbishop’s essay :— 
“Instead of precise rules, Christianity furnishes sublime 
principles of conduct, leaving the Christian to apply them, 
according to his own discretion, in each case that may arise, 
and thus to be a law unto himself.” Is not this in reality 
to assert the supremacy of the “inner light” over any 
objective revelation? Is it not an unhappy relapse into that 
German error which exalts the ‘‘ Christian consciousness ” 
above the written Word, till all the facts and doctrines of 
the Bible melt away in the haze of a fata morgana, which is 
ever varying with the changing atmosphere of human 
opinion ? 
“ This light and darkness, in one chaos joined, 
Who shall divide? The god within the mind.” 

It is the very principle that, in the hands of George Fox, 
expanded into all the extravagance of visionary fanaticism, 
and in those of Socinus, led to the rejection of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, and every other doctrine peculiar to the 
Christian revelation ; and within the last few years, is an- 
swerable for ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” and the learned puer- 
ilities of Colenso. It is the very principle that now supplies 
strength and stimulus to that arbitrary and sentimental 
— which has led to such speculative excesses in the 

ands of the Plymouth brethren, and other sectaries of kin- 
dred ideas and aims. 

The other two essays on the law, which are from the pen 
of Plymouth Brethren, discuss the Scripture evidence more 
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‘fully than Dr Whately, but are not by any means more 
successful in their biblical interpretation, or more con- 
sistent, either with their own statements, or in the general 
strain of their reasoning. Their main position is, that the 
law makes no distinction between a regenerate and an un- 
regenerate man; that it cannot but rule over a man as long 
as he lives; that if a Christian put himself under law, he is 
still under the curse; that a Christian is delivered wholly 
from the law, which, however, still remains to curse the 
unbeliever; that Paul makes no distinction, like that of 
modern divines, between the law as a way of justification, 
and the law as a rule of life; and that the only rule of life 
to the believer is Christ himself. 

What can be thought of the qualifications of such writers 
to reform the theology of the churches—for this is their 
modest aim,—when we find that they cannot settle in their 
own minds whether the moral law is abrogated or is still in 
force ? One says, “‘The apostle (in 2 Cor. iii.) sets aside the 
dispensation of the law, referring specifically to the ten 
commandments, and yet mixes up the whole system with 
them as inseparable, as parts of one great whole, to the 
end of which Israel could not look, and which was to be 
abolished.” Compare this statement with the following in 
the same production :—‘‘ The law itself is not abrogated, 
but we are not under it. It is good, if a man use it lawfully; 
but it is not made for the righteous, but for the ungodly and 
profane.” The same writer quotes the apostle’s statement 
to the Hebrews, that “‘ there is verily a disannulling of the 
commandment going before, for the weakness and unprofit- 
ableness thereof,” as proof that the moral law was dis- 
annulled together with the whole Jewish system, by the 
introduction of the gospel ; yet holds, nevertheless, that the 
decalogue, which was disannulled, according to his theory, 
in the same sense as the ceremonial law, still remains under 
the Christian dispensation to condemn sinners! The author 
of the other essay is guilty of the same inconsistency. 

The whole argument seems to turn, with these writers, 
upon the point that the law can do nothing but curse, and 
that Paul makes no distinction between the law as a way of 
justification and as a rule of life. Does the law, indeed, do 
nothing but curse? It surely reveals sin, for ‘‘ by the law 
is the knowledge of sin,” and it was certainly in anything 
but a condemnatory aspect that it presented itself to Paul 
after his conversion, when he ‘rejoiced in the law of the 
Lord after the inward man,” and when, as he tells us, “‘ with 
the mind I myself serve the law of God,” evidently as his 
rule of obedience. But if the law, per se, can do nothing but 
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curse, what rule had the Old Testament saints? It con- 
demned Jewish unbelievers, yet.was the guide and delight of 
Jewish saints. Mark the 119th Psalm; and yet they had no 
rule whatever, if the law in its own nature can do nothing but 
curse. The Brethren, however, mainly found upon Romans 
vii. 1-6, as evidence that the law has no relation whatever 
to believers, even asa rule of life. This is their commentary 
upon this locus classicus, “‘ You cannot, the apostle insists, 
have two husbands at the same time. You cannot be under 
obligation to Christ and the law. Well, how is freedom to 
be obtained for the man under the law? He dies in that in 
which he was held. The law could only assert its claim on 
the man as a living child of Adam. ‘The law has power 
over a man as long as he liveth,’ but I am dead to the law 
by the body of Christ; the bond to the law has absolutely, 
wholly, and necessarily ceased, for the person is dead, and 
the law had power over him only as long as he lived.” The 
apostle here refers to the marriage-covenant to illustrate the 

eneral principle that death dissolves legal obligation. The 

eath of Christ dissolved our old relation to the law asa 


covenant of works, and left us at liberty to contract a new 
relation. But we hold just as strongly as the brethren, that 
“we are not under the law but under grace,” and that our 
legal oneness with Christ exempts us from obligation to the 


law, as the way of justification. The rule of obedience does 
not come in question in this whole passage ; but being one 
with Christ, we are under the law of Christ, which includes 
the ten commandments, as we shall shew by and by. We 
are further informed that “the law is no help against sin,” 
“that it judges the working of my nature in lust but gives 
no new one,” which nobody denies; ‘‘ Christ is the motion 
and spring of conduct in us as well as its perfect model, 
which the law cannot be, for it is not life, nor gives it nor 
feeds it.” The radical mistake of these writers is just the 
same as that of Dr Whately: they confound the law as an 
objective rule of obedience with its spring or moving cause. 
This logical fallacy underlies the whole Antinomian argu- 
ment. 

Of course, all writers of this class are very bitter in their 
strictures upon the law, as an utterly insufficient rule for the 
believer. One says, ‘“‘ Were I to make the law my standard 
of action, I should fall far short of my proper mark ;” “‘ We 
are called to walk as Christ walked, and not merely to walk as 
a Jew;” ‘Let a believer only shape his way according to 
the law, and see what it will make of him.” Another says, 
“Reduce me to a mere rule of life, I lose the spring of 
action ;” “I deny altogether that the law is a transcript of 
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the divine character ;” ‘‘ The law knew no such principle as 
this, that we should lay down our lives for the brethren.” 
Such is a sample of the Brethren’s teaching about that law, 
which Paul pronounced to be “holy, just, and good;” in 
which “he rejoiced after the inward man ;” the principle of 
which was “love out of a pure heart,” and of which Christ 
said, through his antitype, ‘‘ Thy law is my delight!” 

But the question between us and Antinomians is not, 
whether the whole of Christian obedience is formally con- 
tained in the ten commandments,—for we admit that baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper are not mentioned in them any more 
than they are expressly contained in Christ’s new command- 
ment,—but whether the law, as interpreted by Christ,—and 
we are not now under Moses, but Christ,—does not include 
and require all gospel duties? The New Testament does not 
originate one iota of the divine law, but borrows it professedly 
from the Old Testament. Christ never enjoined a greater 
love to God and our neighbour than did the law of Moses. 
If the Brethren say that he has prescribed more modes of 
manifesting this love, we quite agree with them; but let 
them point out a single instance of Christian obedience, 
whether it be to positive institute or particular. precept, 
which is not comprehended in the precept of love, and we 
will give up the controversy for ever. If love be the fulfilling 
of the law,—and it was so in Jewish as well as in Christian 
times,—then it is preposterous to say that it cannot teach 
me to lay down my life for my brethren. Besides, even if 
it were granted that the law does not contain the whole of a 
believer’s duty, it would not follow that it was not bindin 
as far as it goes. That cannot be a very deficient tandadl 
of duty of which it is said that the very object of God’s send- 
ing his Son in the likeness of sinful flesh was, “‘ that the 
righteousness of the Law might be fulfilled in us, who walk 
not after the flesh but after the Spirit.” It is objected that 
faith is not enjoined in the ten commandments. Might not 
the same thing be said of love? Yet our Lord tells us that 
the sum of the decalogue is love, and the second command- 
ment speaks expressly of God “‘ shewing mercy to thousands 
of them who love him.” But is faith not required by the 
moral law? ‘Is unbeliefa sin? If so, faith, its opposite, 
is a requirement of the moral law. Besides, if love to God 
included faith in Christ under the gospel, then the moral 
law, which requires the former, includes the latter.” But 
we are told, “‘the law could never teach me to love, bless, 
and pray for my enemies.” Why not? It does not allow 
me to kill my enemy any more than my friend, and, as ex- 
plained by Christ, it resents the narrow interpretation of 
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“neighbour,” which the Jewish rabbins affixed to the term. 
“But,” says the same writer, ‘as to the believer's life, the 
apostle does not say, ‘To me to live is law,’ but ‘To me to 
live is Christ,’” confounding, as before, the law as a rule 
with the law as a source of life, which it never was, either 
in Jewish or Christian times; ‘‘ Christ is our rule, our 
model, our touchstone, our all. The continual inquiry of 
the Christian should be, not, Is this or that according to law ? 
but, Is it like Christ?” True, but we acknowledge Christ 
as our rule in his words as well as his works, and we find 
that he stamped his imprimatur on the law (Mat. v. 17), 
defended it against the false glosses of the scribes, and en- 
larged its spiritual significance, while in his perfect obedi- 
ence he magnified it and made it honourable. Our — 
Master is our supreme rule, not only in what he did, but in 
what he said. 

Let us now, as briefly as possible, indicate the positive 
proofs contained in the New Testament in relation to the 
perpetuity of the moral law as a rule of obedience. Of 
course, we naturally turn, in the first place, to that clear 
declaration of our Saviour himself, contained in the sermon 
on the mount, Mat. v. 17 :—‘‘ Think not I am come to 
destroy the law or the prophets; I am not come to destroy 
but to fulfil. For verily I say unto you, Till heaven and 
earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the 
law till all be fulfilled.” The entire scope of the discourse 
shews that he is speaking particularly of the moral precepts 
of the law, for his illustrations in the succeeding verses are 
taken from the decalogue, and also of the moral injunctions 
of the prophets founded upon the law, and to which he thus 
gives an equal authority. Mark, too, the connection of this 
pregnant passage with the preceding verse—*‘ Let your light 
so shine before men that they may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father, who is in heaven.” Our Lord seems 
to have foreseen the Antinomian tendencies of future times, 
for he says, in the 19th verse, ‘‘ Whosoever, therefore, shall 
break one of these least commandments (ivreAcy), and shall 
teach men so, he shall be called the least in the kingdom of 
heaven.” The only answer the Plymouth Brethren can 
make to our argument founded on this passage is, that “‘ the 
kingdom of heaven was not come when this sermon was 
delivered ;” ‘that the Lord here gives the character of 
those who would get in, in no wise of the revelation given 
to a Christian as in the church;” and “that the believer 
being dead and risen in Christ, is no longer under the law.” 
But does not the Lord here insinuate or imply that this 
Antinomian tendency would appear in Christian times, 
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during the existence of the kingdom of heaven? Mark the 
words—‘‘ He shall be called least x the kingdom of heaven.” 
Besides, the righteousness which he- enjoins upon them as 
s0 superior to that of the Scribes and Pharisees, was one 
which included the ten commandments; for he would not, 
in the same breath, tell them to keep these commandments, 
and enjoin a higher righteousness which excluded them. 
According to the Brethren’s interpretation, the entire Ser- 
mon on the mount, with its sweet beatitudes, its beautiful 
model of prayer, its withering exposure of hypocrisy, its 
tests for false prophets, and its warnings against censorious 
judgments, is wholly inapplicable to New Testament times. 
Our Lord throws out no hint that they to whom he said 
‘* Let your light shine before men,” should ever be exempted 
from obedience to that law which he came not to destroy 
but fulfil. If the moral law was to pass away with the 
ceremonial system of Judaism, as these writers affirm and 
deny almost in the same page, why should he have taken 
such pains to explain its lofty spirituality, and to correct 
the false glosses of the scribes ; and why should he censure 
80 severely the conduct of the Pharisees in ‘‘ making void the 
commandments of God through their traditions” ? Would 
it not have been a more natural and likely course for our 
Lord to let a law so corrupted die a natural death? On 
the contrary, he asserted its spirituality and perpetuity 
by summarising all its duties under two great principles— 
love to God, and love to our neighbour: not, as the Brethren 
say, because he ascribed supreme authority to the two and 
not to the ten; for the passage under notice contradicts 
such an idea, and the two principles in question are not 
eliminated out of the law by Christ, but expressly quoted 
from the Old Testament, which maintained the authority of 
the ten.. There is no instance on record of our Lord speak- 
ing of the decalogue in that tone of mingled contempt and 
superiority so common with Antinomians. 

e shall next consider the testimony of the apostle Paul. 
He asks, in. the words of an objector, ‘“‘ Do we, then, make 
void the law through faith ? God forbid: yea, we establish 
the law,” Rom. iii. 31. There is no question between us 
and Antinomians as to the particular law which is here 
meant. The context and the argument shew that the apostle 
is speaking, not of the ceremonial, but of the moral law; 
and if the law ceases to be binding on believers as a rule of 
life, it does seem to follow inevitably that Christ did come 
to destroy the law, and that faith does make it void. Anti- 
nomians, however, declare that the passage is quite con- 
sistent with their theory; for Christ, by satisfying the 
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demands of the law, established its authority, but as believers 
are one with him, they are dead to the law and no longer 
amenable to its authority. On the other hand, they allege 
that our theory makes the law! void;-by replacing the be- 
liever under a law which can ‘do nothing but curse, and yet 
representing the believer as not cursed:' It does seem, then, 
a strange method of establishing a law, to‘abolish it! But 
can any unprejudiced mind imagine that the law which faith 
establishes was intended to have no further relation to be-: 
lievers, especially when ‘it is considered that the apostle 
affirms of the very same law, ‘‘ With the mind I myself serve 
the law of God,” and that James warns the ‘“‘brethren”’ that if 
they respect persons they will be ‘convinced of the law as 
transgressors’? ‘The Antinomian argument assumes that. 
the law can’do nothing but curse,--bat we have already 
demonstrated the ‘utter ‘fallacy of such-an idea; and it is 
quite absurd to represent faith as establishing the authority 
of the law over sinnérs; in other words, establishing, say, 
the authority of the sixth commandment; ‘‘ Thou shalt. not 
kill,” over sinners and not over saints} when, in reality, the 
law in question was thoroughly established by God’s com-: 
mand before faith eame. The Bretliren’s idea of legal one- 
ness with Christ, pushed to its propér logical consequences,' 
will not only exempt from law, but from’ sin itself, and thus: 
bring in, as’ by a kind of back-door, the doctrine of sinless 
perfection. 
Again, we find the apostle, in' Romans xiii. 8, 9, quoting 
five out of the six commandments of the second table—the 
_ sixth is in Hphesians vi. 1—and saying, ‘‘ He that loveth 
another hath fulfilled the law’”’—not'a law obsolete, but still 
in force. Believers are here exhorted to love one another, 
on the ground of its being a requirement of the moral law. 
This very passage, however, has been quoted to prove that 
we are not now under the moral law, but under a new one, 
called variously the law of Christ, the law of love, the law 
of liberty. Let us consider it. » Love is'the fulfilling of the 
law, that is, love is the principle of dur obedience’; the mode 
in which it is to be manifested is the subject of positive pre- 
scription. The decalogue is founded upon it; and the 
apostle, while he says ‘‘ Love: is the fulfilling of the law,” 
oints out in the very'sdme passage, the various ways. for 
its fulfilment. Andrew Fuller shews the ‘absurdity of the 
Antinomian argument by the following syllogism :—‘‘ You 
are not obliged, say Antinomianis, to love God, because God 
in his law requires it : therefore’ love one another, because 
(Rom. xiii.) God in his law requires it.” ‘This false inter- 
pretation, however, is nothing but legalism, for it is impos- 
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sible to reconcile it with the doctrine of justification by faith 
alone, or exactly to determine the measure of obedience 
required under it. 

‘The apostle, moreover, observes, in 1 Cor. ix. 21, “‘ I be- 
came to them that are without the law, as without law (being 
not without law to God, but under the law to Christ),” 
wa dy dvomos Cry GAN’ inouos Xgor~. This single passage over- 
turns the Antinomian position. It clearly implies that there 
is no medium between being under the law to Christ and 
being without law, and that Christ has taken the precepts 
of the moral law as the first principles of the Christian code. 
The Brethren have tried their critical dexterity to evade the 
force of the apostle’s statement :—‘‘ To quote under the law 
to Christ is mere want of reference to the Greek. It is 
tnouos Xporw, duly subject to Christ.” But the adjective in 

uestion properly means, ‘inside the boundaries of law,” 
that is, legal, legitimate, conformed to or allowed by law. 
It also means, “‘ subjectus legi, qui legem aliquam datam 
observat eique convenienter vivit,” “‘subject and obedient 
to law.” In Acts xix. 89, we read, » ivvouw sxxAncia, 
‘*in a legally convened assembly.” There is no doubt that 
émouos has a milder significance than ir? réuor, but it is clearly 
identical or antithetical in the passage to dues, which means 
** without law,” and not, as in some other instances, simply 
** wicked.” Bengel’s note is, “‘ Paul was not without the 
law (dues), much less was he (évrivewos) opposed to the law, 
pA avomos Ory arA’ tvomog Xprorw.—Xgiorig Osod sors, iii. 23. 
Whence he who is Gvouos tse is also dvouog Xpory, and vice 
versa.” Calvin, too, interprets the passage, se legem semper 
retinuisse ut Christo esset subjectus. 

Let us next examine the testimony of the apostle James. 
“‘ If ye fulfil the royal law according to the scripture, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, ye do well.” This royal 
law was part of the law of Moses (Lev. xix. 18), yet it is 
still unrepealed, The apostle, then, proceeds to shew how 
the law is to be understood and kept : ‘‘ For whosoever shall 
keep the whole law, and yet offend in one point, he is guilty 
of all. For he that said, Do not commit aielinte: said also, 
Do not kill. Now, if thou commit no adultery, yet if thou 
kill, thou art become a transgressor of the law” (ii. x. 11). 
These words were addressed to believers, whom he calls 
“brethren,” and they evidently mean that the authority of 
the law must still be binding; for no offence can attach to 
the breach of an obsolete law, and if there be no sin but 
what is a transgression of that law, there can be no rule 
binding on men that is not comprehended in that law. He 
tells the brethren, again, that by respecting persons, they 
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are “convinced by the law as transgressors.” The Anti- 
nomian replies, ‘‘ We are now under the law of liberty, as 
James says, and not under the law of Moses.” But the 
apostle represents the royal law and the law of liberty as 
one and the same ; for he illustrates the latter by two pas- 
sages from the law of Moses, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself,” and ‘Thou shalt not have respect of 
persons.” So that the royal law remains in the gospel, 
which establishes and confirms it, making it a law of liberty. 
The thought of James is substantially that of Paul in Gal. 
v. 18, 14, where he quotes the anak law as included and 
implied in that idea of Christian liberty to which the Gala- 
tian Christians were called. 

Let us finally turn to the apostle John, who tells us (1 John 
iii. 4), ‘‘ Whosoever committeth sin transgresseth also the 
law; for sin is the transgression of the law,” 4 duagria ioriy 
4 dvopic, If sin, then, be the t ion of the law, or 
rather, as the word denotes, unconformity to the law, the 
authority of the latter must still be binding. The Brethren 
say, “It is dvouia, lawlessness, not ragéBacg vomov, transgres- 
sion of the law ;” but this — criticism is entirely incon- 
sistent with their theory of the law continuing in force to 
condemn unbelievers, as évuia is uniformly applied to this 
class in the New Testament. But the apostle clearly iden- 
tifies éwapria with avouia in the passage, no matter how these 
terms may be rendered; and James, in, identifies ragd- 
Basis with &magria, in chap. ii. 9, 10, when he affirms that 
he who respects persons—éuagriay igyéleras— works sin,” 
and is convicted by the law as a transgressor, #s cagaSarng. 
Some sins may be more heinous than others, as the Shorter 
Catechism says, but unless the Romish distinction between 
“ venial” and ‘‘ mortal” sins be maintained, ragaSaos and 
éuapria are, in point of principle, equally déveuéa, though under 
varying degrees of specific aggravation. 

We have thus indicated the leading arguments against, 
as well as answered the specious reasonings of, that doc- 
trinal Antinomianism, which has been condemned by the 
church in every age, from the days of the apostles down to 
the present hour. Let there be no mistake about the serious- 
ness of this heresy. It is no mere spot or pimple which 
only slightly disfigures the comely face of Christianity, but 
a tumour, which tends to drain the whole body of its vigour. 
An arrogant spiritualism, exercising, as it does, a most be- 
witching influence over minds of a certain cast, it is even, 
in some respects, more dangerous, from its soft speeches and 
its insidious approaches, than that philosophic rationalism 
and intellectual infidelity which threatens to undermine our 
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belief in an objective revelation; for Christianity has an 
oaken fibre about it, which gathers vigour and tenacity from 
all such outward attacks. And if Antinomianism does not 
repeat in modern times thosé disasters and strifes which 
darkened and divided the church in past days, it will not be 
from any radical change in its nature or spirit, but from the 
faithfulness of God’s sentries as théy walk day and night on 
the walls of Zion. 

Truth compels us to add, that there are peculiarities dis- 
tinguishing the Plymouth Brethren in ‘their mode of propa- 
gating their theological tenets, which, ‘if persevered in, must 
eventuate in other churches withholding from them all 
recognition of evangelical brotherhood. We refer to their 
practice in gathering churchés out of churches, leaving to 
others the rough work of filling up the ‘side pews and gal- 
leries out of the lanes and alleys, and confining themselves 
to the daintier work of making proselytes of those who have 
been so painfully gathered into the fold. We have heard 
reports of their proceedings in this style, both at home and 
abroad, on the truth of which we can rely as implicitly as 
on the testimony of our own senses, and the substance of 
which we feel compelled by a sense of duty to lay before our 
readers. We have been assured, that itis their usual habit, 
on their first advances, to assume the airs of the most 
catholic and pacific of Christians, concealing their pecu- 
liarities, and even claiming a superiority above all others in 
undervaluing all sectional differences : but that, having suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a few proselytes, the mask is thrown off, 
and they commence, cautiously at first, and adapting them- 
selves to the capacity of their neophytes; to initiate them in _ 
the esoteric doctrines of their sect. These doctrines are, in 
fact, the most sectarian in existence, and consist mainly in 
insinuating doubts, not only in regard to the teaching of the 
ordinary Christian ministers, but as to the right of such 
ministers to teach at all, they being, in their opinion, still 
involved in spiritual blindness, and ‘next in hinting grave 
objections to what is called the Christian ministry in general, 
in denouncing the communion of all other churches as 
essentially impure, and in holding forth the necessity of sup- 
planting all existing communities of Christians by the advent 
of an angelic company, far above the need of sermons or 
sacraments, doctors or discipline, and in which all the mem- 
bers shall enjoy the enviable privilege of being alike saints and 
teachers. The results of this system of tactics on the con- 
tinent have been truly and purely deplorable. Wherever a 
wide and deeply spread impulse has been given to the 
Romish population through the labours of the French 
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Reformed and Evangelical Churches, it is notorious that 
these far-scenting eagles have gathered to the prey, and 
acting on a maxim precisely the reverse of that followed by 
Paul, who would not preach where Christ was named, “ lest 
he should build on another man’s foundation,” they have 
sown the seed of discord among the new converts, and so 
disturbed their minds, just awakened to the importance of 
the saving truths of the gospel, by injecting their transcen- 
dental notions, that some of them, perplexed and confounded, 
have reeled and staggered back to Rome, while others have 
withdrawn from their brethren, and set up hotbed commu- 
nions of their own. We do not remember if our ingenious 
friend Mr Grosart has adverted to this species of “ little 
foxes,” in his interesting treatise on ‘“‘ Small Sins ;’’ certain 
it is that they do ‘‘ spoil the vines, for our vines have tender 
grapes.” But the case is too serious for badinage, too sad 
to be lightly handled. We solemnly declare, that if the 
one half of what we have been told is true, it can only be 
matched by the zeal of the Jesuits, in the time of the Com- 
monwealth, who assumed the guise of Puritanism, outdoing 
the wildest of the Fifth Monarchy men, and riding on the 
topmost wave of excitement; in order that, in the lassitude 
of the spent enthusiasm, they might lead back the English to 
Rome. And yet these are the people who are supported by 
the money of English Christians, and who captivate a certain 
class of pious weaklings! while in France, they are under- 
mining the work of prayerful and painstaking ministers; 
and, in Italy, are at this moment thwarting the efforts of the 
brave pioneers of the Valleys, and writing insulting mani- 
festoes, proclaiming that they are as far removed from Pro- 
testantism on the one side as from Romanism on the other! 

In regard to the policy practised by the Plymouth Brethren 
at home, we are enabled to speak from personal observation ; 
and we can testify that it is marked by the same charac- 
teristics, making its first approaches under fair professions 
of catholicity, and issuing in the most rampant sectarianism, 
aggravated in many instances by the bitterness which attends 
apostasy from evangelical communions ; while their Antino- 
mian tendencies, which always develop a disposition to indis- 
criminate fault-finding, together with an inordinate spiritual 
conceit, lead them to exalt their own religious party at the 
expense of all others. We confess that we have our own 
doubts as to the soundness of their elementary teaching, for 
we fear there is too great a disposition to 

“ Skin and film the ulcerous place, 


While rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infects unseen.” 
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But we strongly suspect that their unforbearing sectarianism 
will place them outside the pale of evangelical sympathies. 
Eighty years ago, it was remarked of sectaries imbued with 
kindred ideas and aims, that “‘ a religion which, instead of 
arising from love of the truth, has its origin in dislike or 
opposition, even though it be to error, will come to nothing.” 
And we cannot believe that the great Head of the church, 
who enjoined it as the common symbol of his religion that 
his disciples should love one another, will regard with favour 
the evangelistic operations of a party who are not animated 
by a catholic zeal for the good of the whole church of God, 
and who seem such utter strangers to the spirit of the great 
apostle, expressed in his magnanimous saying, “ Notwith- 
standing, every way, Christ is preached ; and I therein do 
rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.” T. C. 
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Explication de 0 Evangile selon St Jean. Par T. F Asmiz. 
Commentatre sur  Evangile de St Jean. Par F.Goper. 1864. 


NDEPENDENT of their intrinsic value, the publication of 
these writings is a matter of congratulation. Origi 
theological works from the evangelical party in France have 
been rare. It is true they have not been altogether wanting 
in our time. Who can forget the finely written histories of 
Merle d’Aubigné, de Felice, Weiss, de Pressensé, those 

tient investigators. of the past? The apologetics of 

iodati, Vinet, Gaussen, and de Rougemont, certainly do 
not deserve to be forgotten. Among the more philosophical 
writings, we can mention with honour la Vie eternelle of E. 
Naville, and la Raison et le Chretianisme of Secretan; and 
among the periodicals, the Revue Chretienneand the Chretienne 
Evangelique are justly esteemed. Indeed, it may be affirmed 
that French-speaking Christians (among whom we may be 
permitted to mention in particular those of that small corner 
of the earth called Suisse Romande) have shewn in the pre- 





* For this communication we are indebted to the Rev. C. Pronier, Professor 
of Theology in the Theological Seminary of the Evangelical Society of Geneva. 
M. Pronier is the successor of the late Professor Gaussen; and it is with no 
ordinary satisfaction that we give a place in our Review to a communication 
from one so well qualified to fill the room of that lamented servant of God, in 
an institution destined, we trust, to preserve, amid the perils which now sur- 
round it, the sacred truths of the Reformation, and to send forth among the 
French-speaking population around it, many faithful heralds of the cross.— 
Ep. B. and F. E. R. 
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sent century great activity on the subjects of ecclesiastical 
history and apologetics. But in justice we must add, that 
this activity has been shared by Protestants of all shades of 
opinion. To the adherents of the old rationalism we owe 
many of our historical works. Their system of apologetics 
has certainly not been of that kind which we desire to see 
rising among us, abandoning, as it does, the dogmas which 
we consider essential to Christianity, with the professed aim 
of defending those which we consider less important. But 
it is not the less true that, in spite of their affinities, secret 
or avowed, with tendencies the least Christian of our time, 
both the old and the new rationalists have busied them- 
selves much with apologetics. After abundantly praising 
the science of M. Renan, the most active representatives of 
the new school, MM. Revelle and Colgni (especially the 
latter) have lately criticised that writer with considerable 
severity. M. Schérer alone, who has long since deserted 
the lists, and abandoned every principle of faith and philo- 
sophy, bitter when combating the faith which he erewhile 
professed, and eloquent when he takes up the pen in favour 
of a Colenso or a Renan—he alone has dared to raise a 
shout of triumph at the appearance of la Vie de Jesus. 

The subject which has been most neglected is undoubtedly 
exegesis, though much persevering effort has been made to 
translate the holy Scriptures. At the commencement of the 
present century, and later, the ministers of the national 
church of Geneva have published translations which, though 
open to criticism, certainly constitute a work of immense 
labour. In Suisse Romande, under the auspices of Professor 
Gaussen, a literal translation of the Scriptures has been 
commenced, which, continued at present principally under 
the care of Dr de la Harpe, we hope will shanti be ished. 
M. Penet Gentil of Neufchatel has published a much esteemed 
version of the Old Testament; and quite recently a consci- 
entious scholar of Geneva has offered to the religious public 
a beautiful translation of the New Testament, made from the 
Vatican MS., with the assistance of the Alexandrine. Fin- 
ally, in France, M. Arnaud has also made a translation of 
the New Testament; and there has been undertaken (though 
with too much negation) in that country a complete trans- 
lation of the Bible, some parts of which have already ap- 
peared. But if one can hardly ask more activity from the 
French Protestants in this branch of exegetical labour, what 
has become of the explanation of the Scriptures and of sacred 
criticism among them? Sacred criticism! it is hardly repre- 
sented in French except by some translations from ish 
and German books, and some works which, pretending to be 
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the fruits of an original and elaborate research, are neither 
more nor less than a reproduction of the negative results of 
German criticism. M. Reuss alone, the least negative of the 
new school, has written, besides L’histoire de la theologie 
chrétiénne aw siecle apostolique, an Introduction to the New 
Testament, which was published in German, but has not yet 
been translated into French. L’Histoire du Canon of that 
author, l’Hermenutique of M. Cellerier, professor at Geneva, 
the first volume of l’ Histoire du Canon by Dr Gaussen, and 
the Etude critique sur V Epitre de Jude, by Arnaud, are the 
only French works of the kind; works which shew, indeed, 
different tendencies, but equally bear the stamp of true 
originality. And what shall we say of Commentaries? We 
have certainly some translated, and even some original; but 
after all, how few! When we mention the excellent com- 
mentary of M. Rillist on the Epistle to the Philippians, that 
of M. Oltraman, professor of the faculty of Geneva, on the 
Epistle to the Romans (a work still unfinished), that of 
M. Sardinoux on the Epistle to the Galatians, the practi- 
cal commentary of the New Testament published by Bonnet 
and Baud, M. Arnaud’s brief commentary of the New Testa- 
ment, the practical commentaries of the Psalms, of Genesis, 
and Exodus, by M. de Mestral, and, finally, the quite popu- 
lar works of MM. Burnier and Guers,—to which enumera- 
tion might be added Dahler on Jeremiah,—I think I am 
not mistaken in saying that we have named all the new and 
original writings on the interpretation of Scripture that 
French Protestantism has published for half a century. 

But this is by no means a reproach to French Protestant- 
ism. The number of those who desiderate such reading is 
exceedingly limited. How few amid the careless crowd are 
those who care for deep and serious study! The business 
of every man and of every Christian is told in three words, 
—meditation, prayer, and action. But there are times of 
difficulty, when the necessity of action is so great, that pro- 
tracted meditation, and the slow researches of erudition, 
inevitably give place to it. Blessed be God, during the last 
century, the Protestants have done great things for the 
gospel. The efforts of the nineteenth century are of no 
small importance. Evangelisation, missions, elementary 
and intermediate schools, colleges, new churches, founded in 
the midst of the greatest difficulties, incessant struggling 
against an infidel and scoffing philosophy, against the in- 
difference of Protestants themselves, against rationalism, 
and against the obstacles which prejudices, selfish interests, 
and political maxims raise up at every moment, all this, 
with the publication of religious periodicals, whose number 
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ceases not to incréase,—such is the work performed, and still 

rosecuted, by the active zeal of evangelical Christians in 

rance. Honour to their activity! but above all, glory to 
God, who brings them victory out of the conflict, shews 
them for their work every day new prospects of success! 
Honour to the active, and equal honour to those less fitted 
for scenes of activity, who meditate in the closet with pen 
in hand, and who, creating a religious literature to meet 
the necessities of the times, are worthy to exercise a com- 
manding influence on the hearts and minds of the age! Too 
often are their labours despised even by those of the French 
public who are most seriously disposed. Far from bei 
encouraged in their solitary task, they are too often regard 
as idlers, if they do not add to the labour of the study that 
of preaching and pastoral work. Rarely have they the full 
approbation of men; even that of their brethren sometimes 
fails them. It is they, it seems, who have the smallest need of 
sympathy. One might suppose the general opinion to be 
that science has no relation to faith ; and, more than others, 
men of science, even those who labour to interpret the Serip- 
tures, must look above, and expect only the reward of their 
God. Such men will not be loaded with praises; their 
writings, especially those which they write most seriously, 
will scarcely be read. Who knows whether they may not 
even be called upon to make the most painful sacrifices in 
order to fulfil their task. But their position, humbly ac- 
cepted, has so much of dignity, that they would not exchange 
it, if they rightly understand their privileges, even for the 
triumphs of such men as Renan. ‘Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, they have their reward!” 

All honour, then, to the men whose names we have placed 
at the head of this article! Both professors of theology— 
M. Godet of Neufchatel, and M. Astié of the Free College, 
Lausanne—both already known to the public by numerous 
and important articles, both familiar with contemporary 
theology and serious studies, and both able masters of the 
pen, they were no doubt well qualified for their task. To 
work at a commentary, however, for a public so indifferent 
to such writings as the French, requires courage. 
courage these gentlemen have possessed, and have enriched 
our French theological literature with two works, different 
in form, but each serious and thoughtful—two commentaries 
on the Gospel of St John. There are ample grounds for 
the hope that, after assuring many a wavering soul and en- 
lightening many a darkened mind, these two books will long 
be read and long remain useful to the church. 

It was not fortuitously that these two authors simultane- 
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ously chose the fourth Gospel as the subject of their study. 
The present state of the reformed theology, the hostile 
attitude of the new school towards this apostolic writing, 
the importance of the document itself, and its witness in 
existing controversies, were sufficient to make it an object 
of deep and interesting scrutiny. 

Let us shew this by a reference to the history of the 
questions connected with this gospel. 

Looking at the testimonies for its authority, the fourth 
Gospel is one of the books of the New Testament which least 
admits of doubts as to its origin. Universal and unvarying 
tradition, reaching as far back as the historical documents 
could reasonably be expected to indicate, ascribes the author- 
ship of the book to the disciple whom Jesus loved. Eusebius 
and Origen witness the unanimity of the churches of their 
time on the subject ; quotations from John (admitted some- 
what vague) can be easily discovered in Justin, whose doc- 
trine of the Logos can be accounted for with difficulty with- 
out the influence of the fourth Gospel ; the writings of the 
apostolic fathers contain apparent allusions to certain texts 
of this evangelist; and down to their time there is found 
(besides Marcion) only one small and obscure sect (that of 
the Alogoi) who rejected John’s Gospel, and that solely for 
doctrinal reasons. The weight of the testimony, then, 
speaks in favour of the authenticity and apostolicity of this 
writing. And it speaks with such power that until modern 
times no one raised a doubt on the subject: and the faith- 
ful, learned and unlearned alike, drew from this remarkable 
book, as from a deep well of divine truth, the words of 
eternal life, and thoughts the noblest that can enter the 
mind of man. 

Recently, however, a criticism has arisen, which, attaching 
itself to the sacred writings, sometimes with and sometimes - 
without determined principles, manifests at one time a cold- 
ness mistaken for impartiality, and at another a sentiment 
decidedly antichristian ; doubts have been expressed and @ 
strife has commenced on the subject of the fourth Gospel. 
At the end of the last century, when the prejudices of Uni- 
tarianism were announced against the Gospels, the critique 
of Semler had found nothing to say against that of John; 
and it is only in the present century that extended researches 
have been made, under an influence favourable or opposed 
to the cause of the fourth evangelist, by the learned of all 
ranks and opinions. Bretschneider, in 1820, gave the signal 
for the strife in his ‘‘ Probabilia.” This Gospel could not, 
according to him, be that of the apostle John. Immediately 
refuted, he owned himself beaten; and it was supposed at 
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the time that the question was definitely settled once for all, 
and would not be raised anew, as De Wette himself declared 
against those doubts which for a time he had shared. But 
this was reckoning without taking into account the most 

artial and the most consistent of Hegelian critics. Strauss, 
in that “‘ Life of Jesus” which once made so great a noise 
on the continent, and has since held so deplorable an influ- 
ence on the public mind, having still so strange a fascina- 
tion for the unbelieving learned—Strauss treats the fourth 
Gospel as he does the others, and sees nothing in it but the 
artificial labour of a deep mind and a clever writer. He 
hesitated a moment when he read the replies of Tholuck, 
Neander, and De Wette. ‘‘ With the commentary of De 
Wette and Neander’s ‘Life of Jesus’ before me,” says 
Strauss in the preface to the third edition of his work, ‘I 
recommenced the examination of the fourth Gospel, and 
this renewed study has lessened to my mind the value of 
the doubts which I entertained of the authenticity of this 
Gospel, and of the confidence which it deserves; and this 
has been more or less the cause of the changes which have 
taken place in this new edition. Not that I am convinced 
that the fourth Gospel is authentic; but I am less tho- 
roughly convinced of the contrary.” He soon returned, full 
of horror for everything supernatural, to his first opinion ; 
and was followed in his negations by the violent attacks and 
extravagant hypotheses of Weiss, Lutzelberger, and Bruno 
Bauer, the enfants terribles of Hegelian criticism. The 
negations of these writers were so arbitrary and extravagant, 
that the school of Tubingen, then in its greatest activity, 
judged it necessary to perform anew all the researches and 
to review all the parts of the proof. It is well known what 
was the result. Under the influence of the same philo- 
sophical principles as those which guided Strauss, this school 
setas little by historical testimonyas he haddone. The fourth 
Gospel, according to Bauer’s criticism, is not a product of 
the apostolic age, but must have been composed towards 
the middle of the second century, since, according to him, 
it reproduces Christian ideas in the state to which they had 
dialectically developed themselves at that epoch, and since 
its Christology, in particular, corresponds with the ideas 
which were current and habitual during the second century. 
According to Bauer, John is not the author of this wonder- 
ful book, although the real author has shewn himself very 
clever in representing, under an historical form, the results 
of the thoughts of the church after a century of labour. 
He asserts that John’s Gospel took its place in the canon 
last of all the sacred books, and that its masterly synthesis 
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reconciles all the Christian parties. According to others of 
the same school, the book bears visible traces of Gnostic 
influence. To these theories, sustained by immense erudi- 
tion and novelty of argument, Bleek, Hauff, Ebrard, Meyer, 
and Ewald have replied with not less learning, supporting 
both the historical character and the authenticity of the 
fourth Gospel. 

Such, about twelve years ago, was the state of opinion in 
Germany on this important subject, which was then stirred 
to its depths for the first time. Theological critics, in accord 
with the defenders of the fourth Gospel, when they affirm 
that the external evidence speaks in its favour, often separate 
entirely from the latter on the subject of the internal proofs. 
Its defenders affirm that the result of a critical examination 
of the Gospel, and a comparison of it with the synoptics and 
the Apocalypse, does not in the slightest degree weaken the 
unanimous testimony of antiquity, but rather serves to con- 
firm it. Their opponents affirm, on the contrary, that the 
shades of difference which distinguish the fourth Gospel 
from the synoptics and from the Apocalypse, are such as to 
be irreconcilable with the tradition which attributes this 
Gospel to an ocular witness and to an apostle. One party 
considers it as the sublimest of the Gospels, and the most 
splendid monument of the life of Christ; another sees in it 
only an interesting document of Christian literature, repre- 
senting the opinion of the church of Asia, and the dogmas 
which it held towards the middle of the second century. 

Almost at the time when opinion was thus divided, theo- 
logical and philosophical works from Germany made a new 
invasion into the countries where the French language is 
spoken. 

Pthe commencement of the nineteenth century found the 
Reformed Churches of France in a most deplorable state as 
to religion and theology. These communities, at one time 
flourishing, and anon decimated by persecution, then pos- 
sessed men of grave morals, orators, and learned historians ; 
but who will now deny that, at that period, the specific evan- 
gelical character of Christian theology and religious life was 
generally wanting among them? However supernaturalist 
the greater part of the ministers of Geneva and France 
might be, they neglected, when they did not deny, the doc- 
trines of salvation by grace, of the divinity of Christ, of 
regeneration by the Holy Spirit; and what was most 
astonishing, but a phenomenon which Socinians also exhibit, 
they preserved a scrupulous respect for the Scriptures with- 
out discovering in them the distinguishing doctrines of the 
Christian faith. But the revival came and shook the dust 
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of the eighteenth century from the churches, and exercised 
the greatest influence upon their theology. A new zeal 
created new works, the doctrines of a living faith were 
preached, and intellectual awoke with spiritual life. On all 
sides was felt the necessity of awakening in the reformed 
universities the life of scientific thought, and of reviving the 
works of former times. Germany, whose critical enterprises 
began to attract attention, was applied to. Numerous trans- 
lations from the German, made known to French readers 
what was going on in the theological world. German influ- 
ence succeeded by degrees to the empire of English influ- 
ence, manifested in the movement of the revival; and 
unhappily the former, which goes on increasing, is not that 
of the German champions of the faith, it is rather that of 
negative science. The society at Neufchatel, which undertook 
the translation of the best German books, has given a large 
number of these to the public, and has made known the evan- 
gelical works of Germany ; but these are not the books which 
are most read ; and clever men among the learned of France, 
who belong to no religious party, have undertaken to spread, 
under the imposing authority of their names, popular trans- 
lations of the most negative and least scientific results of 
German criticism. Under this influence is evidently accom- 
plished the accelerating movement of which the retreat of 
M. Schérer from Geneva was the most evident and most 
alarming sign. Familiar with English theology, in which 
his residence in England for some time had initiated him, still 
more familiar with German theology, which he studied at the 
university of Strasbourg, M. Schérer was, if not the most 
influential, at least the most prominent promoter in France 
of that science which its worshippers believe capable of 
renovating all the sources of religious life, faith, history,— 
all Scripture—and the universal church. 

It is. not easy to express distinctly the ‘critical principles 
of the new school. They have never, that I am aware, been 
clearly propounded. The philosophical unbelief of the Pari- 
sian literati follows lamely the footsteps of Strauss. Their 
first principle of historical criticism is, that history contains 
nothing supernatural. Whenever such a fact seems to be 
found, it is to be pronounced boldly to be legendary, tradi- 
tional, mythical, or the effect of popular embellishment. 
Their second principle appears to be esthetic. There must be 
nothing out of time, all must be harmonious and accordant. 
This school loves only the shading, the rounded and pleasing 
contour; and the act of gently soliciting the texts comes to the 
help of this desire and satisfies it, as if the life of humanityand 
the events which compose it had nothing discordant or tragic. 
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With these two maxims one may go far enough, and the 
** Life of Jesus,” by Renan, of which too much has been 
already said to allow its being spoken of here, is their purest 
result. Although, as we think, very far from cherishing the 
respect which science claims for established facts, although 
led astray by a philosophical method to which they pay more 
homage than to the wants of conscience and of the heart, 
the professors and pastors of the Reformed Church attached 
to the new school have a substratum of sincerity, which does 
not permit them to adopt the unceremonious style of a 
Renan. Certainly they admit, though not quite clearly, the 
fundamental principle that there is nothing supernatural in 
history, but they are less wedded to the esthetical point of 
view. They prefer to compare texts, and to elicit, if possible, 
contradictions from the different accounts of the same fact, 
or from the doctrines of the same writer; in other words, 
to use what they have dignified with the name of “ internal 
criticism.” Let no one inquire after its rules or the 
fixed principles upon which it proceeds. These are sub- 
jects upon which the world will be instructed when the 
exponents of the method are pleased to reveal its mysteries. 
They boast much of never leaving the ground of facts, of 
never bordering upon that of hypothesis or of a priori 
reasoning: impartiality, the rights of truth, the truth at all 
hazards—of such expressions they makeabundant use. Yetto 
all who are not blinded by this throwing of dust, it is evident 
that the criticism of the new school is audaciously a priori, 
that it plays with texts, and whether it knows it or not, is 
wholly under the influence of a system of naturalism. The 
repugnance for the supernatural, a repugnance to which our 
attention is frequently called, would be sufficient to prove 
the partiality of these critics, and to shew how far they are 
from being free from the prejudices of system. But two 
facts, the one very general and the other particular, will 
make this perfectly felt. The first is, that they attempt to 
discredit as much as possible the testimony of the Fathers. 
A polemic war against authority in general followed that 
against the inspiration of the Scriptures, and their sovereign 
authority in matters of faith. Thus, in the development of 
the critical spirit, a necessity has arisen to destroy the autho- 
rity of the first ecclesiastical writers. M.Schérer has shewn 
himself quite enthusiastic in this work. It is curious to see 
with what hauteur the unhappy Irenzus, Justin Martyr, and 
others are treated. Who now can place any reliance upon 
the testimony of Ireneus ? His silliness has been discovered, 
his writings are found wanting in critical spirit. What confi- 
dence can we have in a man who compares the four Gospels to 
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the four winds, or the four cherubims ? Ecclesiastical anti- 
quity, it seems, should be dismissed and forgotten. Great 
venders of pious frauds, paying no r to li sincerity 
(which is a conquest of modern intelligence), the Fathers do 
not deserve the trouble of consultation. See what M. Schérer 
has written, perhaps most mildly, on the subject :— 


“The use that an introduction to the New Testament makes of 
the testimonies of ancient Christian writers, gives a small idea of 
the meaning of these testimonies. Passages are extracted from the 
fathers in which the sacred writers are cited more or less expressly ; 
but no attempt is made to make known to us the fathers them- 
selves, their tendencies, their sight, and the spirit in which they 
were animated; in a word, all that is necessary to be known in 
order to appreciate the competence of their judgment. Too often 
by the method of which we complain, these judgments are given 
and received for as much as the verdicts of men conversant with 
critical questions. Nothing is farther fromthe truth. It would be 
unfair, no doubt, to appreciate the fathers according to our modern 
scientific ideas ; but it is absurd to lend to their testimony a value 
that scientific habits of mind alone can insure. Credulity, want of 
critical sense, extravagant exegesis, these are sufficient Forage of 
distrust towards men whose authority for ages has decided the most 
delicate questions. We have endeavoured to assemble the data 
necessary in order to the appreciation, not, we repeat, of the intel- 


lectual understanding of the fathers, but of the value of their judg- 
ment in matters of criticism.” 


This is the introduction to a series of articles in which the 
author picks out and exposes to view with superb disdain all 
the puerilities which he could discover in the apostolic 
fathers and in Justin, not without affirming that the writings 
of the New Testament, though superior, exhibit similar 
blemishes ; as if the exegetical extravagances of the fathers 
could weaken the authority of their testimony as to the facts 
of which they were witnesses, or impugn the unanimity of 
several regarding the essential facts relative to the authen- 
ticity of the canon. Since M. Schérer thus expressed him- 
self, there has been some abatement of this ardour for 
destruction; but there still remains as its result a vast 
distrust of external evidence, an unlimited confidence in 
critical tact, which, whatever it may pretend to, is in most 
cases really nothing but the sympathies or antipathies of the 
theologian for a certain order of ideas. The art of criticism 
must in these last days have become wonderfully advanced, 
when we can afford to shake off and cast away like useless 
dust the testimonies, most numerous, most concordant, and 
most positive, of men who were in the best position to judge 
with knowledge of the case; and when at the distance of 
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eighteen centuries it is pretended to judge more pertinently 
than they ! 

In a thesis for the degree of Doctor which he supported 
at Strasbourg, M. Colani has, not long since, given us a 
proof of the audacious spirit of the new school. I refer to 
the production entitled, ‘‘ Jesus and the Messianic Hopes of 
his time.” One must read this piece, in order to form some 
idea of the incredible excesses to which the infatuation of 
system can carry its votaries. M.Colani has stopped at no- 
thing; and it is but justice to say regarding M. Reuss, one of 
the most consummate scholars of the new school, that he has 
never treated these critical and historical questions with 
the consummate want of ceremony indulged in by M. Colani. 
Here is one example from a thousand that could be cited :— 
The author asserts that certain parts of the Gospels furnish 
grounds for the conclusion that Jesus departed from the 
idea of Messianism, not only such as it was conceived by 
the Jews of his time, but such as the Jewish theocracy 
(read the Old Testament) had hoped for. ‘‘ He conceived,” 
says Colani, ‘‘as a realisation of the kingdom of God, an 
ideal humanity in which is found no trace of any pretended 
Jewish privileges. He substituted organic development for 
the catastrophes of the apocalypses.” ‘‘ But,” says a reader 
of the evangelists, ‘‘is not Jesus represented as the Messiah 
announced by the prophets? Has he not foretold to his dis- 
ciples his death, his resurrection, his return for judgment, 
the ruin of Jerusalem, and the catastrophes of the last 
days?” Certainly all this seems to contradict the author ; 
but M. Colani, who himself proposes the question, is not 
the least embarrassed in answering it- He advances against 
the objection the strongest battalions of rationalism. The 
idea of his future return, says M. Colani, “ cannot but with 
repugnance be attributed to Jesus. It is an idea of Jewish 
Christians, but is in manifest contradiction with the spiri- 
tuality of our Lord’s teaching.” So the Gospels ought to be 
purged from every word which might be termed apocalyptic. 
Some of these expressions were written after the events, 
others are merely interpolations, misconceptions of the 
disciples, &c., &c. In spite of manuscripts, the uniform 
historical testimony on the subject of the Gospels, and their 
own fundamental harmony, by means of his literary dex- 
terity, as the worst case is never in want of arguments, the 
author manages to give to his thesis a tolerably fair appear- 
ance. But who does not see, notwithstanding all his efforts, 
the arbitrariness of a false method, which has not a vestige 
of what is scientific but the name? Who does not see that 
he merely culls from the words of Scripture what appears 
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agreeable to the philosophical ideas with which he is him- 
self imbued ; and that any one excesssively fond of eschato- 
logical ideas could, by critical reasons analogous to his, strip 
the Gospel of every word which might seem too spiritual or too 
abstract to be attached to an earthly and Jewish Messianism ? 

What has been the result of such treatment of the Scrip- 
tures? The new science, under the pretext of glorifying 
the truth, and of rendering homage to it at any price, has 
overturned all the foundations of faith; while, assuring us. 
that everything was about to be renewed, the Corypheuses: 
of the new rationalism have definitely repeated, on almost 
every point, the creed of vulgar rationalists. Under an im- 
posing scientific dress, we find nothing but a series of nega- 
tions,—negation of sin, negation of the diyinity of Chris- 
tianity, negation of regeneration by the Holy Spirit, of 
salvation by grace, of justification by faith, and above all of 
the authority and inspiration of the Scriptures. Why was 
the world convulsed? Why was a new era in the theology 
of the church proclaimed? Is all to end in our being asked 
to shake hands with the last representatives in the reformed 
churches of the ideas of the eighteenth century ? 

In this war, which is not yet near an end, it is not diffi- 
cult to understand how the Gospel according to St John 
came to be concerned. At first the new school was. too 
much taken up with the task of destroying the authority of 
the Scriptures in general, to state distinctly the question of 
the fourth Gospel. These critics even treated the book 
with peculiar respect. A certain sort of mysticism was in 
vogue at the time, to which the writings of John seemed to 
correspond; he was therefore held in particular esteem, 
which, however, did not go the length of a belief in his 
inspiration. The opinion of M. Reuss, professor of theolo 
in Strasbourg, seemed then to prevail. He announced it, 
both in his work on the writings of the New Testament, and 
in his “ History of the Theology of Apostolic Times,”— 
two books which are certainly serious in tone, minute in 
scholarship, and, in appearance at least, exhibiting a vigorous. 
logic. In these writings, and especially in the second, of 
which three editions have been issued, M. Reuss tries to 
take up an intermediate position between the absolute nega- 
tions of German hypercriticism and the positive and con- 
sistent assertions of orthodoxy. The fourth Gospel is — 
authentic, says he, but the discourses of our Lord which it 
contains, though perhaps authentic as to their foundation, 
have been greatly modified in their form by the writer. 
Resulting from a particular tendency, the book is less his- 
torical than theological, it represents the results of the 
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reflections and meditations of John on the person of his 
Master. Although one may use it a little in the exposition 
of the teaching of our Lord, it would be of greater service to 
the expositor of John’s theology. These are the sentiments 
of M. Reuss; and although it be somewhat extraordinary 
to make of John a semi-forger, the professor has till now 
maintained his opinion, which was shared by the principal 
writers in the Revue de Theologie. M. A. Reville, who has 
treated of the question in the Revue, tried merely to explain 
how such books as the Gospel and the Apocalypse could 
both belong to John. From the Judaico-Christian which 
he was when he wrote the Apocalypse, he became the mystic 
author of the Gospel, on finding the hopes that he had at 
first partaken deceptive and his prophecies reduced to 
nothing. The authenticity of the fourth Gospel was de- 
fended by other writers in the Revue ; but the most intrepid 
champions of the new school have been more logical. On 
this point M. Schérer has for some time past lingered in a 
state of doubt, which strongly resembles negation. M. 
Colani seems near doing as much. Mr M. Nicolas, in his 
Etudes, published by the Revue Germanique and by Michael 
Levy, has openly contested the authenticity of the book. 
The opinion which seems becoming established in the new 
school, is that this writing ought to be attributed neither to 
the apostle nor to an eye-witness. It could not be other- 
wise. This school will have no miracles; but the accounts 
of miracles contained in the fourth Gospel are circum- 
stantial and precise, like the narrations of an eye-witness ; 
and if the fourth Gospel is really John’s, why not believe 
them? If the fourth Gospel is John’s, it is necessary 
either to believe in the personal pre-existence and divinity 
of Jesus, or to cast the gravest suspicions on the character 
of the most profound, the most humble, and the most fer- 
vent of the disciples. But the new school cannot admit 
either the eternal pre-existence of Jesus, or the mendacity 
of the beloved disciple. Better to follow the school of 
Tubingen than this ! 

Such is the present situation of the question in French 
protestantism. Though critical, it is clearly a question of 
dogma; and the present debates arising from it have a 
meaning that cannot escape any one interested in the state 
of theology. Prove that this writing is that of a forger, 
that it is not worthy of reliance, that it is John and not 
Jesus who speaks there, and you have overturned one of the 
most solid pillars of evangelical history, and of Christian 
doctrine. On the contrary, prove that all is worthy of 
faith in this admirable document, and Christian doctrine as 
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- 
well as evangelical history can be maintained in the faith of 
every sincere spirit meenbtiapeest to yield to established facts 
than to judge facts according to the exigences of a precon- 
ceived system. 

And this is what gives a particular importance to the two 
works lying before us. Have the authors felt this import- 
ance? Have they understood the task that the present 
state of reformed theology in France, the common tenden- 
cies of the time, and the difficulties raised around the fourth 
Gospel, impose upon them? Have they answered, and do 
they answer, to the thoughts which the announcement of 
a commentary on the Gospel on John calls up in a mind 
familiar with the questions of our day? In order that it 
might be otherwise, our two authors must have been clois- 
tered during the last twenty years, where no accident could 
approach to break the silence of their seclusion. The gravest 
questions that Christian theology can enter upon were not 
agitated by the religious and scientific worlds without even 
the simple believers (I mean those who have fewest scientific 
prepossessions) having notice of it ; how strange, then, would 
it be if men who occupied a post of confidence in the church 
should shut their eyes, and if the advanced guards should 
forget to be on the look-out! Besides, the Professors Astié 
and Godet are not of those who hold themselves aloof, con- 
templating the war with tranquil eye. They are of those 
who feel and comprehend the questions agitated ; their re- 
sponsibility is not a vain wk, their faith not merely a 
cockade for the hat. It is long since they knew that faith 
has obligations, that false science, if left alone in activity, 
makes ravages from the greatest to the least of the faith- 
ful, and that the church has need of champions in the arena 
of science as well as in that of practical life. Those who 
ten years ago sat on the benches of the college can recollect 
with what courage the professor of Neufchatel combated, 
even in the Rerue de Theologie, the errors of the new school. 
They know by his numerous articles how he has watched its 
efforts; and as to M. Astié, a disciple of the school of Vinet, 
whom he has much studied, if he has shewn himself at times 
sharp, violent, and even, as some think, unjust towards the 
revival,the has not shewn less vigour against the —— of 
the new school. His trenchant pen and vigorous logic have 
been wielded on both sides at once. Up till the present 
moment he has not been willing to embrace either the strict 
orthodoxy of Geneva, or the distinctive philosophy of Schérer 
and Colani; he thinks that Vinet has laid the foundation of 
a solid apologetic, capable of meeting the wants of our epoch. 
But while defending his ideas, he has been, at the same 
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time, engaged with the doctrines of the new school, and ob- 
serving the frightful progress towards annihilation of belief 
of which it has presented these fifteen years the mournful 
spectacle. His book, entitled, ‘‘The Two Theologies,” 
proves this. 

After such a preparation, our two commentators in pur- 
suing their work will necessarily have had constantly before 
their eyes the objections of modern rationalists. They can- 
not have forgotten what contempt is affected for the patristic 
witnesses, what principles of naturalism are invoked by 
their opponents, the exaggerated importance that is given 
to the method of internal criticism, nor the problems that 
have arisen in reference to the fourth Gospel. That was im- 

ossible. In putting their hand to the work, they must 

ave felt the imperative necessity of bringing such questions 
to light, and deciding them for their readers. They must have 
conceived their task with all its exigencies. And they have 
not failed to accomplish it, although both have not studied 
the Gospel of John with the same end in view. It is rarely 
that such a work as that of M. Godet appears in the French 
language: its style is good, at once serious and easy; for 
clearness and veracity,;the book might be termed popular ; at 
the same time it is the result of conscientious labour and 
extensive learning. No question, however subordinate, has 
been passed over. In the first volume, published about 
twelve months ago, the author gave a large place to ques- 
tions of introduction and of criticism. He brought together 
the testimonies of the first centuries in favour of the authen- 
ticity, and with great logical precision shewed their force. 
Even on this ground, towards the end of his dissertation, he 
presses close the adversaries of the authenticity. Here is, 
says he, the fact which we have proved: The church of the 
whole of the second century, including the sects, the Chris- 
tian church from Basilides till Ireneus, has admitted with- 
out contest and employed without hesitation the fourth 
Gospel, as having apostolic authority, and consequently as 
the work of St John. At any rate, such unanimity proves 
that the writing in question was published in the name of 
the apostle; and it is impossible to admit that, in a state 
of affairs such as existed in the second century, a fraud com- 
mitted at any moment could obtain such unanimity in its 
favour. If, with the school of Tiibingen, we attempt to sup- 
pose that it was towards the middle of the second century 
that this Gospel was introduced, we find ourselves in presence 
of a plain impossibility ; for, first, at that moment the prin- 
ciple of tradition was rigorously applied, the books handed 
down being received and all the others rejected ; and, again, 
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how can we suppose that a spurious book was introduced 
into the canon, and received ughout the church, in the 
profoundest silence and without the slightest discoverable 
sign of opposition? The Gospel of John is employed even 
by the heretics; although they sometimes rejected its autho- 
rity, its authenticity was never impugned by them. This is 
proved by the fact that, towards the year 120, at the time 
of Basilides, the fourth Gospel was already universally ac- 
credited ; and this makes the publication of it mount cer- 
tainly near the commencement of the century. 

Passing over objections in detail, which he carefully re- 
futes, we have said sufficient to indicate the manner in which 
M. Godet shews the value of the external proof. One feels 
here on solid ground; our convictions have acquired firm- 
ness. On the one hand, the Gospel itself professes to be the 
work of an eye-witness, though not explicitly that of the 
apostle John (we must learn the name of the author other- 
wise); and, on the other hand, we have, in the unanimity 
and antiquity of the testimony, the strongest evidence of 
which such questions are capable. In order to escape the 
force of these facts, it is necessary to make impossible de- 
mands, and to invent stranger hypotheses, which are always 
possible to an ingenious spirit, and by means of which the 
mind may be drawn away from the authority of the best 
established facts. 

But it is not on these facts alone, nor mainly, that M. 
Godet grounds his convictions of the genuineness of the 
fourth Gospel. To make his convictions decided, he re- 
quires to be persuaded that the author of the book has the 
intention of giving himself out as the beloved disciple of 
Jesus, and to see in his work, not the cold fog of imposture 
and calculations, but the bright azure of celestial innocence 
and sincerity; in other words, he must see that the present 
character, so to speak, of the fourth Gospel, does not jar with 
traditional testimony. And certainly nothing is more rea- 
sonable. It seems to the present writer, however, that M. 
Godet insists a little too-much on the decisive value, and, 
according to him, sole decisive value, of the internal proof. 
In my opinion, the complete proof is found in the perfect 
harmony which exists between the internal and the external 
evidence. Let it be supposed that the external proof is not 
sufficient ; and certainly distressing doubts would remain in 
my mind, if the book itself were not found by its internal 
character in perfect accordance with the external testi- 
monies. But neither can the internal proof by itself decide 
anything, especially for an anonymous writing; and my 
doubts would not be less if I found the internal proof contra- 
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dicted and attacked by external testimonies. But shew me 
that to the force of the latter is conjoined the force of the 
former; shew me that the character and contents of the 
book, its sincerity of tone, its truthfulness of details, and 
the profoundness of its moral, all point to an author like 
the one to whom the writing is attributed by tradition, and 
that this author, by divers traits sufficiently a 
makes himself known as he whom tradition has named; shew 
me the external and internal criticism thus agreeing to 
prove the same fact, and my spirit is full of light, doubt dis- 
appears, and conviction is eaby established on this double 
column. And, in fact, this is just what M. Godet has done, 
though it is the internal proof upon which he chiefly relies. 
His commentary is full of the desire to make felt the agree- 
ment of the external with the internal proof. He seems 
never tired of refuting (and he refutes with force) the objec- 
tions of modern criticism. In the dissertation which he has 
added to the end of his work, by a résumé of the facts de- 
veloped in the commentary, he completely demolishes the 
objections of the adversary. In particular, those of the 
school of Tubingen, of Reuss, and of Nicholas, are reduced 
to nothing. 

Thus, from the immense labour in which M. Godet has 
engaged, there results in the conscience of the reader the 
joyous certitude that it is indeed John, “‘ the disciple whom 
Jesus loved,” that speaks to us of his Master and of his 
Master’s Gospel; that the differences which are remarked 
between this writing and the Apocalypse have not the im- 
portance that some have supposed, any more than the 
differences discoverable between the Gospel of John and the 
—— have the value which has been assigned to them. 
The discourses given in the book are authentic and genuine; 
those profound discourses, which open to us the depths of 
the hidden life, and constrain us to say with Thomas, in 
presence of his Master, ‘‘ My Lord and my God!” 

M. Astié, as we have said, has not proposed in the 
accomplishment of his work precisely the same object as M. 
Godet. Brought together by the meetings of the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance in 1861, some French Christians assembled, 
with Tholuck, Dorner, and other German scholars, for con- 
sultation upon the interests of French theology; M. Astié 
attended this conference. ‘‘ Resume the Bible and exegeti- 
cal studies,” advised the German scholars; but the counsel 
was not at first favourably received. ‘‘ Engaged with prior 
questions, agitated with the controversy on the authority of 
the Scriptures, can we,” said the French, ‘‘ hope any good 
from exegetical studies? Could we ever obtain a hearing?” 
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It seemed to them that their German friends understood 
very little the difficulties with which French theology had 
at that time to contend. Their counsel, however, did not 
fall to the ground. A man, of whom I cannot think without 
tears of affection, one of those Christians who remain obscure, 
but live when they have left the world in the hearts of all 
whom they have approached, had approved of the word that 
came from Germany. Connected with M. Astié, he gave 
him no rest until he had brought him to partake of his 
opinion. After long interviews and frequent discussions, his 
amiable importunity was at length successful. M. Astié was 
convinced, and commenced the work. It has not been his 
aim to give an essentially scientific commentary on the 
Gospel of John. He does not seem to have much taste for 
those books in which each word, each grammatical form, 
furnishes matter for a dissertation, and in which the subtlest 
interpretations are weighed, and compared, and discussed 
logically. Without denying the — of such commen- 
taries for special purposes, he says with justice—‘‘ You go 


away from such a study wearied, disconcerted, and unable 
to tell where you came from, or whither you are going. . . . 
You have got to the end of the book without having for an 
instant felt yourself borne along by the a current, 


and without having perhaps experienced the effect which the 
author most wished to produce _— the minds of those who 
should read his work.” What M. Astié wished to produce, 
and what appeared to him particularly suited to the fourth 
Gospel, was a commentary which every intelligent person 
could read with edification, and, at the same time, which 
scholars could not despise. He wished his book to be read, 
and not merely consulted; and that after reading it, an im- 
pression might be left similar to that produced by the Gospel 
itself. The work of M. Astié has, consequently, taken the 
form of an explanatory paraphrase, which bears along the 
sense of the text without discussing it, and which speaks 
directly to the conscience and the heart. 

It is seen at a glance that the character of his work is 
quite different from that of M. Godet’s. The latter is essen- 
tially scientific, the other is practical. It must not be 
thought, however, that M. Astié has not endeavoured to 
meet the wants of his time, or that he has forgotten in his 
Commentary the questions which occupy our age. By no 
means. Notwithstanding the decidedly practical character 
of his work, he has found means to satisfy the learned, and 
no doubt to satisfy himself, with many critical discussions. 
In a long introduction he deals with the objections made by 
internal criticism; and here it seems to me that the Pro- 
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fessor of Lausanne is at least on a level with the Professor 
of Neufchatel. The former has at times, perhaps, entered 
more —— into the strength of the objections. How- 
ever this may be, he pursues with vigour, and presses close 
the Bauers and Reusses, and concludes, though perhaps 
with a little less decision than M. Godet, that the objections 
of internal criticism are entirely insufficient to weaken the 
testimony of antiquity. He a s that the character of 
the fourth Gospel Nadenciiinns with this testimony, and that 
this writing of John is worthy of all our confidence, and of 
our highest admiration and esteem. 

Our two commentators, then, have answered, in the measure 
which the particular aim of his study prescribed to each, to 
the expectations of the age; and the reader impatient to 
open their books will not be disappointed. Although placed 
by their sympathies on rather different degrees of the scale 
of theological opinion, and differing widely on certain points 
of dogma, they are both agreed in their antagonism against 
the new school, and in their convictions relative to the fourth 
Gospel, and respect for its contents. In an age so agitated 
as ours, such agreement and such convictions say much, 
Is it not agreement in a belief in the supernatural? Is it 
not to have the same Father, and to find in Jesus the same 
Saviour-God, adorable in his eternal divinity, for his perfect 
redemption, and for the life-giving power which he exercises 
on souls by the Holy Spirit ? Is it not to be disposed-to the 
same obedience, and the same life of watchfulness and 
prayer ? 

Perhaps it would be proper here to say a few words on 
the manner of the translation and interpretation offered to 
us by these two authors. We do not profess to agree with 
all their opinions, and certainly there are matters of detail 
which are liable to criticism. We should like, above all, to 
study after them those eighteen introductory verses which 
have exercised so profound an influence on Christian dog- 
matics. But it will always be time to return to them ; those 
are immortal words. Let us hope, in conclusion, that these 
works may be well received by the French public, and that, 
appreciated as they deserve, they will never allow the authors 
to regret their labours. May many writers, now silent, be 
encouraged by their example to study with prayer other 
books of Scripture, to take up their pens, and prove to the 
world that the good studies and the love of the Bible are not, 
God be praised! dead among French Protestants. 
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Arr. I1V.—The Broad Church and Moral Law. 


1. Theology of the Nineteenth Century. Fraser's Magazine, Feb, 1865. 
2. Sermons ty the late Rew F., W. Robertson of Brighton, 


3. Maurice's Theological Essays. 


We of our readers who are acquainted with the writings 

of Maurice, Robertson of Brighton, and such like,—whose 
lucubrations Dean Stanley has audaciously characterised as 
«“ the theology of the nineteenth century” !—must be aware that 
they are pervaded by a really wnethical view of Moral Law ; and 
that these theologists are not aware that this notion is self- 
contradictory. They practically,—not by rhetorical illustra- 
tion, which might be taken for what it is worth and largely 
or wholly set aside, but as giving forth a profound and philo- 
sophical generalisation,—identify moral with physical law, and 
represent God as ruling intelligent beings, capable of being his 
friends and, in a sense, his companions throughout eternity, 
on virtually the same principles as those by which he accom- 
plishes his purposes with the dead material universe. That a 
notion like this, which renders any Moral Philosophy, strictly 
and properly so called, an impertinence and impossibility 
should be chosen as a foundation for a “Theology,” is strange 
enough ; but that the arbitrary speculations elaborated from 
it should be welcomed, and set over against the theology of the 
Reformation and the Confessions of the Catholic Church of 
Christ, with ostentatious preference and high-sounding augury 
of hopefulness, on the groynd that they do more justice to the 
moral* element in Christianity, is still more amazing, and fitted 
to convince us that the beginning of the end has come. To 
our mind, this is worse than another preference once expressed 
very loudly in the streets of Jerusalem ; for we are not aware 
that the Jews augured great things for the future of Barabbas! 
But then he was a robber on a small scale compared with this. 
This theory would rob our universities of all their chairs of 
moral philosophy, raze to the ground our senate halls of 
justice throughout the land, expurgate our libraries of all their 
treasured wealth of wisdom on jurisprudence, dismantle all our 
men of law, and throw the ermines of our judges to the moles 
and to the bats. 





* “The third fact which forms a characteristic of modern [Broad ~ re aye 
theology is, that it is more and more disposed to regard the moral attributes 
God, and the moral duties of man, as the point from which all theology starts, 
and to which it must return.” Sic !—See Theology of the Nineteenth Century, 
Fraser’s Mag. Feb. 1865, p. 259. 
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If moral law* is no longer to be regarded as strict and proper 
commandment, objective authoritative commandment, but as a 
subjective influence operating per se, and moulding the nature 
oak doings of men after the same fashion as gravitation governs 
the movement of a planet, or as chemical affinities affect the 
more hidden properties of matter, why should we be thought 
irreverent or discourteous if we should propose to carry out the 





* The distinction between Law Moral and Law Physical is drawn by 
Chalmers with his own remarkable copiousness of expression and of exposition, 
in a work written long before it could have been supposed that professing 
theologians would have confounded things which differ so radically :-— . 

“It is of great importance,”—far greater now than then,—‘that you be made 
acquainted with the two different senses that belong to the word law. At one 
time it signifies an authoritative code, framed by a master for the regulation 
and obedience of those who are subject tohim. And so we understand it when 
we speak of the law of God, whether by this we mean His universal moral law 
or any system of local and temporary enactments—such as those which were 
embodied for the special government of the Jews, and have obtained the general 
denomination of the Mosaic law or the ceremonial law. According to this 
meaning of it, it stands related to jurisprudence—established by one party 
who have the right or the power of command, and submitted to by another 
perty on whom lies the duty or the necessity of obedience. The laws of the 

edes and Persians—the laws of any country—and, in a word, any rule put 
forth by authority and enforced by sanctions, whether it has issued from the 
Divine Governor, or from those who have the reins of civil or political authority 
upon earth.—-All are expressed by the same term and in the same sense of the 
term. But there is still another and very frequent meaning of this word, 
apart altogether from jurisprudence—a meaning applicable in cases where 
there is no obedience of living and accountable creatures at all; and a mcan- 
ing in which it might be used and understood even by the Atheist, who denied 
the being or the power of a living sovereign who presided over nature, and 
established the various successions that go on with such order and regularity 
around us. It is quite consistent with the use of language, to speak of the 
laws of nature—denoting thereby the process by which events follow each 
other, in a train of certain and unvarying accompaniment—Such for example 
as the law of falling bodies—the law of reflection from polished surfaces—the 
laws of the vegetable kingdom ; and even in this sense may we speak of the 
laws of the human mind, as altogether distinct from that law of God to which 
it is morally and rightfully subject in the way of jurisprudence. By one of 
these laws its thoughts follow each other in a certain order that might almost 
be predicted—so that if one thought be present to it, it is sure to suggest 
another thought ; and this is called the law of association. And so in propor- 
tion as we make an intimate study of ourselves, shall we find certain methods 
of procedure, in the order of which the feelings and the faculties and the habits 
of man are found to go forward; and all these may be announced by meta- 
ph ysicians and moralists as the laws of human nature. The law which will- 

ing and accountable creatures are bound to obey is one thing. The law, in 
virtue of which creatures whether animate or inanimate are found at all times 
to make the same exhibition in the same circumstances, is another. 

“ At the same time it is not difficult to perceive, how one andthe same term 
came to be applied to things so distinct in themselves. For you will observe 
that law, according to the first sense of it, is not applicable to a single com- 
mand that may have issued from me at one time, and perhaps may never be 
repeated. It is true that this one commandment, like all the others, is 
obeyed, because of that general law by which the servant is bound to fulfil the 
will of his master. Yet you would not say of the special commandment itself 
that it was a law; nor does it attain the rank of such a denomination, unless 
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theory? The truly grand modern generalisation* in physical 
science is the “‘Co-relation of Forces,” asserting indeed, as it does, 
the ultimate identity of all physical forces whatsoever. And 
as force produces and is measured by motion, individual forces 
can be all made alternately to replace each, even to exact 
numerical equivalence. Thus, “ Heat” is ultimately but “a 
Mode of Motion ;” and in a given temperature is identical with 
a calculable intensity of gravitation that would cause a pro- 
jectile describe a specifi . po or a planet a particular 
ellipse. Now, on the Br Church view of moral law, why 
not find an equivalent force, for instance, for the fifth com- 





the thing enjoined by it be a habit or a practice of invariable observation. 
Thus the order that the door of each apartment shall be shut in the act of 
leaving it—or that none of the family shall be missing after a particular hour 
in the evening—or that Sabbath shall be spent by all the domestics either in 
church or in the exercises of household piety—These may be characterised as 
the laws of the family—not the random and fortuitous orders of the current 
day, but orders of standing force and obligaticn for all the days of the year; 
and in virtue of which you may be sure to find the same uniform conduct on 
the part of those who are subject to the law, in the same certain circumstances 
that the law hath specified. 

“‘ Now it is this common circumstance of uniformity, which hath so extended 
the application of the term law. Should you drop a piece of heavy matter 
from your hand, nothing more certain nor more constant than the descent 
which it will make to the ground—just as if constrained so to do by the 
authority of a universal enactment on the subject, and hence the law of gravi-- 
tation. Orif space be allowed for its downward movement, nothing more 
certain or uniform than the way in which it quickens its descent—just as if 
bidden to make greater speed, and hence the law of acceleration in fallin 
bodies. Or if light be made to fall by a certain path on a smooth and polis 
surface, nothing more mathematically sure than the path by which it will be 
given back again to the eye of him who looks to the imago that has thus been 
formed, and hence in optics the law of reflection. Or if a substance float upon 
the water, nothing more rigidly and invariably accurate than that the quantity 
of fluid displaced is equal in weight to that of the body which is supported ; 
and all this from a law in hydrostatics. Now there is a-like constancy run- 
ning throughout the whole of nature, and any of her uniform processes is 
referred to the operation of a law—just as if she sat with the authority of a 
mistress over her mute and unconscious subjects, and as if they by the 
regularity of their movements did willing and reverential homage to the 
authority of her regulations. But you will perceive wherein it is that the 
difference lies. The one kind of law is framed by a living master for the obe- 
dience of living subjects, and may be called juridical law. The other is framed 
by a living master also, for amid the diversity of operations it is God who 
worketh all in all; but it is not by a compliance of the will that an obedience 
is rendered thereunto—it is by the force of those natural ciples wherewith 
the things in question are endowed, and in virtue of which they move and act 
and operate in that one way which is agreeable to their nature. This kind of 
law would by philosophers be called physical law. The one is a perceptive 
rule for the government of willing and accountable creatures. The other is an 
operative principle residing in every creature, be it animate or be it inanimate ; 
and determining it by its own force to certain uniform processes.”—Chalmers's 
Lectures on Romans, . on Rom. viii. 2. 

* See Grove’s Co-relation of Forces,and Professor Tyndal’s Heat a Mode of 
Motion ; remarkable, the one for fine generalisation, the other for beautiful 
experiment. 
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mandment? We remember, on visiting a flat of spinning 
jennies in Manchester some years ago, being told by our con- 
ductor that these beautiful pieces of machinery performed the 
duty of so many children. Of course he understood himself 
as speaking figuratively. But that was before Robertson had 
published his sermons, or Maurice written his essays. Things 
are altered now. Why should not a disappointed parent, being 
one of the merchant princes of the earth, compensate for the 
distress: of a domestic rebellion, by giving an order for the 
uivalent number of the jennies, and putting on the exact 
additional horse-power in the engine-room? And then the 
little rebels might equivalate too, For if they lose the reward 
of “the first commandment with promise,” there are equivalent 
medicinal as well as mechanical forces to make up for it, and 
all may be square again by the tabulated indemnifying number 
of Parr’s life pills! We are quite prepared to have this called 
profane. But Pascal has rebuked that charge. So that “you 
see, fathers, ridicule is, in some cases, a very appropriate means 
of reclaiming men from their errors; do not then expect to 
make people believe that it is unworthy of a Christian to treat 
error with derision” (Prov. Let. xi). But we can treat this 
error seriously too, and intend to do so. We observe then,— 
In the first place, that the application of the term Law to 
the uniform sequences of phenomena in the physical world is 
sufficient to shew that law, in its original signification, implies 
something more than the physical world can either embody or 
adequately illustrate. For, unquestionably, it is applied in 
such connections figuratively, or rhetorically. It isan instance 
of the rhetorical figure called personification. But personifica- 
tion is an attribution of ideal personality where it is quite 
understood that.real personality does not exist. In the solar 
system, for instance, the sun is poetically conceived of as a 
mighty monarch seated on his central throne, and issuing his 
commands to the planets and satellites that move like obedient 
subjects round him. But who does not see that in the 
attribution of personality, in any sense, to the elements of the 
anaterial world, the objects of contemplation, by an illusion to 
which the mind pleasurably resigns, without deceiving, itself, 
are regarded as belonging to a realm not natively and really 
their own? And the very use which we make sarcastically or 
satirically of the word satellite, as indicating slavish or sycophant- 
ish obedience, has no point or meaning, except as carrying in 


it the accusation that the individual has abandoned his position 
and — as the inhabitant of a realm of personal liberty 


and moral power, and descended, as it were, into that mere 
ono world, the elements of which fancy must lift up into.a 
ingdom higher than their own, before they can be conceived 
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of as the subjects of liberty and law. The law of elective affinity 
in chemistry is another case in point. An active power of 
choice or preference is rhetorically attributed to the bodies or 
substances under consideration, while everybody understands 
that they are exhibiting neither intelligence nor will, but 
ively undergoing changes necessitated in the circumstances 
y the nature of the elements of which they are composed. 
Now, if the application of the term law to the uniformity of 
natural sequences be thus so obviously figurative, it is plain 
that its original signification must be something different ; else 
we may repeat here the keen remark of the elder Marcus Dods, 
when refuting the notion that Christ was only figuratively a 
priest, that “the very word, upon this supposition, stands in 
the unprecedented situation of having a figurative application 
without ever having had a real literal meaning.” And indeed, 
when we bear in mind that figurative meanings vanish where 
no primary idea is recognised, though we did not mean to draw 
on Pascal's authority again, we really see no reason why we 
should not indicate the parallel which exists between such a 
case and that of the foreigner, desirous of instruction in the 
English language, who, on being told that an excellent teacher 
was accustomed to charge a guinea for the first quarter and 
fifteen shillings for the second, declared on the spot that he 
saw his way clearly to take the second quarter immediately ! 
Possibly, however, those whom we have in our view may 
attempt to evade the force of this remark by denying that the 
term se is applied in any secondary or figurative or rhetorical 
sense to the physical world, They may affirm, on the contrary, 
that the physical world is the true, proper, and primary sphere 
of law; and that law, in its one only real and valid signif, 
cation, is characteristic alike of all material substances, all 
mechanical and chemical forces, all physiological organisations, 
and all mental faculties ; indeed, of all intelligent creatures in 
the whole compass of their being.* Doubtless this gets quit of 





* We know of no writer who has run out this absurdity to such a length as 
Mr Robertson of Brighton. In treating of the death of Christ, he does not 
hesitate to say that “ Vicarious Sacrifice is a Law of Being”! And yet the Dean 
of Westminster can insult the understandings of intelligent men by character- 
ising “ many of his sermons as the most purely theological of the age.” We 
pity the office-bearer in any Christian church who thinks so; and we pity the 
“ monthly meeting of London ¢ , at the Rectory of St James's, on January 5. 
1865,” doomed to be so informed. The fact is, that, whatever may be said of 
the late Mr Robertson of Brighton as an amiable gentleman and 9 man of 
classic and cultured mind, he never a hes theology without displaying 
an ignorance that ought to disqualify for membership in the church of Christ, 
His theory of Christ’s death we deliberately declare to be blesphemons, And 
as this charge is as serious as it is deliberate, we ask if it be not justified by 
the following shocking passage from his sermon on “ Vicarious Sacrifice :"— 
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all rhetorical application of the term, and prosaic sternness 
becomes the order of the day. Personification, on this under- 
standing, is of course abjured. But what if it be found that 
PERSONALITY is sacrificed also? the personality alike of man and 
of God? If the only kind of law to be recognised, in relation 
to man, is a generalised expression of the facts observable in the 
actual conduct of his mental powers,—such as the law of the 
association of ideas,—what argument have we for the personality 
of God, or what materials from which to realise any strict and 
proper personality of our own? When the very peculiar and 
unique idea of accountability is introduced ; when Moral Law is 
recognised as an external objective code of duty—a law not of 
man but for man—a law not of his faculties but for his 
obedience —postulating, on his part, a power of choice and a 
sense of responsibility, claiming to rule his will and securing 
the assent of his conscience ; personality, both human and 
divine, is safe. For personal relation comes out now with a 
clearness and intensity of which there can be no evasion. Law 
of this nature recognises my personality and appeals to it— 
probably was the means of first historically educing my per- 
sonality into conscious realisation. It would be an interesting 
question in mental science whether the infant spirit is ever edu- 
cated into consciousness by the mere play of intellect, or whether 
the first fiash of conscious personal existence is not the result of 
realised moral obligation and of the action of the will in refer- 
ence thereto. And if there be reason to suppose that histori- 
cally this is true, there would then be the corresponding 
metaphysical question, whether it must not necessarily be so. 
But, be this as it may, it is not essential to the point we have 
in hand, however it might confirm our views. What we ask 
attention to is—that law physical, law as a mere subjective, 
operative principle, expressive simply of the uniform sequences 
in which change takes place, whether in the material or the 
mental world, neither postulates nor demonstrates any personal 
relation between man and God. And, with personal relation, 
personality must stand or fall. For it is against the personality 
of another, and in relation thereto, that my own personality is 
tested and adequately revealed and realised. To this condition 
even the mysterious constitution of the Godhead as Triune 





“ 1f God’s chosen Son violates law, and throws himself from the pinnacle, he 
dies. If you resist a law in its eternal march, the universe crushes you, that 
is all. . . . 1f you approach too near the whirling wheel, the mutilation which 
follows is the penalty of your temerity. Christ came into collision with the 
world’s evil, and he bore the penalty of that daring. He approached the 
whirling wheel and was torn in pieces "!!!—See this sermon reviewed in 
me entitled “ Broad Church Theology,” by Rev. Hugh Martin, A.M., 
nburgh. 
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would appear to be subject. Solitary personality is what 
eternity hath never witnessed. From everlasting, personalit 
has existed in fellowship, in personal relation.* But in suc 
law as is identical merely with formula of fact there is not 





* But for interfering with the continuity of our argument, we would have 
been strongly inclined to prosecute this line of thought. Is « uni-personal 
Deity conceivable? Is not Pantheism somewhat defencible as versus such a 
Deity? Can we conceive of a necessary and eternal consciousness of “ I am,” 
without a necessary and eternal reason for the “I am” saying “'THov art,” 
“Thou art my Son?” An etcrnal Son, be it observed. For if there cannot be a 
created consciousness of J am without a causal necessary and eternal “ I am,” 
can we conceive differently of the Thou art? Will it do to introduce it first 
in time? in reference to a created angel, let us say? “For unto which of the 
angels said he at any time, Taou art ....?” We earnestly invite atten- 
tion to this vein of thought. And we beg to present to the reader a passage 
from an old author, which we read with great delight on its being pointed out 
to us by a learned friend to whom we broached this subject after our manu- 
script was in the printer’s hands :— 

“ We are not yet satisfied that personality enters at all into the idea we have 
of the Deity by nature’s light. The eternal power and Godhead of the first 
cause is clearly seen by the things that are made, and the wisdom of the God- 
head is conspicuous in them ; but seeing the idea of personality serves to dis- 
tinguish to us these intelligent agents, that we cannot distinguish by the 
ideas we have of their natures, as intelligent agents, which, though we repeat 
them never so oft, are the same ; and seeing the divine Being is infinitely dis- 
tinguished from all other beings in the notion we have of it le nature's light, 
the idea of personality is of no manner of use here. And, — the idea of 
personality includes distinct mutual relations and offices, whereby we distin- 


guish these, that cannot be distinguished a br idea of their nature, common 


to both (and there is something real at the bottom of this distinction, whereof 
we have no idea) ; it is evident, that as the idea of one human person neces- 
sarily infers another human person, and the idea of one angelic person neces- 
sarily infers another angelic person, with whom he is one way or other related, 
and from whom he is distinguished in and by that relation, when he cannot 
be distinguished from him by the common idea of their nature ; so if we think 
of one divine person, this necessarily infers another divine person. Of this 
nature’s light discovers nothing, but shews one Godhead, and but one, infinitely 
distinguished from all other beings by itself, and that another God is ineer- 
sible, Scripture revelation leaves this entire and full, and asserts it fully ; 
but unto this it adds, the idea of personality, which implies in it more such 
persons than one, and reveals three persons in this one Godhead, mutually 
related, and acting distinct parts with relation unto one another (which could 
not have been acted by one single person, or by any but divine persons), and 
that in a work, wherein the one Godhead and divine attributes shine forth 
more than in any other work of God, and unto which all the other works of 
God are subservient. Nature's light could not discover this, but cannot con- 
tradict it, for though we used to infer distinct natures from distinct persons 
among men, finite creatures, among whom also there is no necessity for one’s 
being two persons, seeing another may be made to answer all the pu , for 
which that man could be supposed to be two persons ; yet such an inference 
cannot be applied unto the Deity, without measuring infinite by finite, and 
intruding into these things which we have not seen, and g nature’s 
light uito a purpose, unto which it was not designed, and which it cannot 
answer, yea and without a contempt of this glorious discovery of the Godhead 
made in this revelation.” — The Testimony of the King of Martyrs a gg, ond 
Kingdom. By Mr John Glass, late Minister of the Gospel at Dundee. i 
burgh, 1776. 
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the slightest trace of personal relationship. Introduce, how- 
ever, the very different sort of law which is identical with 
formula of obligation ; let me not merely be dealt with as. 
exhibiting what 1s, but let me be appealed to as to what ought to 
be ; let my nature not merely be read as historically exhibiting 
necessary and inevitable facts, but as capable of choosing, 
within certain limits, what facts my history shall embody, 
myself responsible in each case for the choice I make; an 
appeal like this treats me as a separately subsisting individual 
person, and from another living person only can it come. The 
“categorical imperative” covers the personality both of man 
and of God. But if there is no “Thou shalt,” what becomes of 
the “Thou”? If there is no “categorical imperative,” where is 
the vocative? And if no vocative, where is the voice—the 
vocans? Moral law testifies to “thee” —and testifies of “Him.” 
“It” is the all of law physical. Hence if law physical alone 
be recognised, Pantheism is the abyss into which we are swept 
inexorably. , 

Si ly, If, in the face of such conclusions, this abnegation 
of all that is specific and peculiar in Moral Law is to be per- 
sisted in, and the possibility of demonstrating the personality 
of God still asserted, we ask the advocates of this theory to 
consider its bearing on the Origin of Evil. Of course, we do not 
ask them to furnish a philosophy or rationale on that great 
question. We neither offer, nor demand, a solution of the 
praem. How, under the government of an almighty and 

neficent Being, evil should have been suffered to exist? But 
every theology must face its existence as a fact; and even “the 
theology of the 19th century” cannot refuse to speak out, if 
asked to say whether it lodges and leaves the origin of that fact 
with the creature or the Creator. On the unsophisticated 
theory of moral law—law assertative of authority in a personal 
God as Moral Ruler, and of obligation on personal beings as his 
subjects—this aspect of the question presents no difficulty. In 
this view, nfan is recognised as originally created upright—not 
a being gifted with intelligence merely, capable of elaborating 
mathematical and scientific truth, and of pian at and gener- 
alising physical facts; but endowed with personal power of 
choice, with the very special faculty of will. Nor is this a 
mere vague power of instinctive self-pleasing, a sort of per- 
sonified chemical elective affinity; but a very definite con- 
sciousness of personal liberty and power, in which his distinct 
and separately subsisting personality comes out into inevitable 
manifestation, and that most over-awingly of all in the alter- 
native it gives him of determining whether his personal footing 
with God shall be one of submission or of affected independence. 

uch is his faculty of will and its scope for choice,—with con- 
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science behind to ratify or to reprove. Created thus, originall 
righteous, with the moral law from the first the law of, as well 
as to, his will, how is he now dealt with? What special act of 
rovidence does God exercise towards him in this estate wherein 
e is created? The answer is very remarkable, and bears with 
amazing precision on the point in hand. As if to prevent the 
“categorical imperative” from being lostsight of or swallowed up 
in the original accordance between man’s holy will and the subject 
matter of the law; as if expressly to prevent law moral from 
leaning over towards]aw physical, as from thecircumstance of this 
accordancy it might seem to do; the “categorical imperative” 
is brought into play again, in circumstances fitted to restore the 
balance, or reclaim the dangerous bias—brought into play with 
nothing in the subject matter of its new demand priorly exist- 
ing in man’s nature at all to correspond to it, but compelling 
recognition of it as in its very form, apart from its matter, 
authoritative, juridical, morally governmental ; and sheer and 
sharp is the law now as commandment, “THOU SHALT not eat of 
it; for in the day thou eatest thereof THOU SHALT surely die.” 
It is impossible now for man to mistake his position as the per- 
sonal subject of a personal Moral Ruler. He has to deal now not 
merely with a law which is at once the law of his nature and 
a law to his will. His will is appealed to by a commandment 
which finds nothing corresponding to it already existing in all 
the compass of his nature, and that might be called the law of 
his being, or, in any sense, his own law. Sharply, directly, 
exclusively, is his will appealed to now by what he must see 
can be called nothing but “the law of his God.” . And his pro- 
bation, as under law to his God, becomes manifest, simple, and 
conclusive. The fall of man, under these circumstances, may 
leave grave questions unsolved. But it clears up all questions 
anent physical evil, by resolving it into the result of the right- 
eous displeasure of the Moral Ruler against the disobedience of 
man.. And it throws a flood of light most instructively on the 
history of the rise of moral evil; while it conclusively fastens 
ae origin of all evil on the creature, and justifies the ways of 


But take that theory of Moral Law, the bare possibility of 
any tendency toward which this most peculiar style of moral 
probation, with the categorical imperative so sharply and ex- 
clusively propounded and employed as its instrument, would 
appear to have been introduced expressly to forestall and pre- 
vent ; take the theory which makes no account of Moral Ene 
save as a kind of physical law of man’s higher nature, and not 
an authoritative commandment to his will; and in what 
aspect does God in that case appear in this matter of the fall of 
man, if he appear in it as a personal being at all? Notas a 
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righteous Moral Ruler, conducting the righteous procedure of a 
very special moral probation, giving commandment to a livi 
personal being under his authority, endowed with liberty an 
capable of choice. Not thus; but as physically experimenting 
on his own creature, to its ruin; the proper analogue to 
which is Galvani torturing the nerves of a frog—only not 
for the promotion of science! Let the Dean of Westminster 
face this conclusion, or work out a just exemption from it, 
before he venture again to augur well for his “ nineteenth cen- 
tury theology,” on gala that it does justice to the Moral 
elements of Christianity. 

But, thirdly, we are anxious to bring the idea of non- 
moral law into the light in its bearings on that confessed dis- 
harmony in human nature of which all men are in a measure 
conscious. Of course, the first appeal to consciousness should 
be an appeal to man’s sense of responsibility, not to his con- 
sciousness of having failed concerning it. Is there that in the 
constitution of man’s spiritual nature which enables him either 
to originate or to understand, with reference to any exercise of 
his will, the expression “ you ought” or “you ought not.” If 
it be admitted, without sophistication, that there is, then an 
original and ineradicable distinction is admitted between law 
moral and law physical, law of duty and law of mental states 
or processes. And the absolute requirements of exact discus- 
sion are at an end. Attempts may be made, however, to re- 
solve the consciousness of responsibility into something second- 
ary and composite, with what success we need not tarry to say 
or gainsay. But take—not the mere abstract sense of account- 
ability, but—man’s conscious experience of inward disharmony 
in connection with it, and we shall find the testimony thus 
afforded to Law, as strictly and distinguishingly moral, more 
varied and abundant than can possibly, with any show of 
reason, be evaded. We ask any thoughtfal man, on any other 
view of Law, toexplain, or account for, or even shew the possibility 
of, any such suhjective disharmony or derangement as all men 
are conscious of—from the heathen who, with more or less of 
nonchalance, gives expression off-hand to his semi-discontented 
sense of it in his “ video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor,” 
to the saint, agonising in his fight of faith, as his groans find 
utterance in the cry, “O wretched man that I am, who shall 
deliver me?” (Rom. vii. 24). Explain, if you can, how experi- 
ences like these can possibly be realised as facts, or conceived 
of ideally, under the action of any sort of law but what is ob- 
jectively assertative of obligation? Refuse to go beyond the 
recognition of such law as is identical with causal subjective 
self-operating principle ; or, excluding the idea of causality, let 
it be such law as is identical, if not with force, yet with formula 
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—formula of process and of result—be the process ever so uni- 
form, or the result ever so certain, in justification of your use of 
this word Law in the matter at all ;—how can you possibly 
account for the utterance, whether of the classic heathen of 
Rome, or the inspired writer to the Romans? A disharmony 
between a subjective state of mind on the one hand—call it a 
law of force, or of process, or a formula, if you please—and an 
objective law or code of ws. a: the other, this is intelligible ; 
but its intelligibility depends on the fundamental diversity in 
kind of the two laws thus seen and felt to be in conflict. 
Two subjective physical laws or forces can produce no such 

henomenon. They may modify each other’s action, but it is 
in the way of composition or of combination, effecting a tertiwm 
quid distinct from the result that would flow from the action 
of either separately. But the new result bears no trace.of dis- 
harmony in it, even as under the two laws of impulse and 
of gravitation—the centrifugal and centripetal forces—the 
planet rolls on in its ellipse as easily and sweetly, with as little of 
jolt or jagged motion, as. under the one force it would fly awa 
equably into limitless space, or under the other would fall wit 
acceleration to the centre of the sun. 

Of course we do not mean to identify the heathen and the 
Christian consciousness in this matter. It is by a very sharp 
transition that the one passes into the other. So much the 
more for our present argument. For the history of that transi- 
tion and its moral philosophy cast a very strong and v 
steady light on the distinctive peculiarity of Moral Law. 
Assuredly, among all his “schools and schoolmasters,” Paul 
had no conscious knowledge of any subjective law that could 
have been his schoolmaster to bring him to Christ; and, had 
no other kind of law dealt with him, he would.not have known 
sin to this hour. “I had not known sin,” says he, “ but by 
the law” (Rom. vii.'7.) And it was not the law of a subjective 
process, but a law objective, outside and above himself, a law 
that could speak to him, and that not merely after the fashion 
of an ideal divarication of his own consciousness as on two 
sides of a soliloquy, but as the voice of another than himself 
speaking as one having authority. “For I had not known 
lust,” I should have been conscious of nothing but legitimate 
desire, “except the law had said, Thou shalt not covet.” Not 
without “the categorical imperative” asserting its transcend- 
ency objectively is conscience reinvigorated to reassert its 
supremacy de jure against a subjective law of depravity or 
uniform tendency to sin. Another subjective law, a merely 
diverse principle or tendency, would not meet the case. It is 
the proclamation of Moral bn that is needed. “I was alive 
without the law once ; but when ”—not another tendency, but 
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—“ the COMMANDMENT came, sin revived, and I died ” (ver. 9). 
It was in its character and aspect of COMMANDMENT that Law 
had any fitness to bring out to view so unmistakeably this dis- 
harmony within, quickening and precipitating the crisis to a 
death-struggle. The introduction of an inward tendency dia- 
metrically opposite to that of sin would silently have quickened 
me, and proportionally sopited sin; but by the introduction of 
COMMANDMENT, sin revived and I died. Instead of losing, sin 
gained ground by the COMMANDMENT; “for, sin taking occasion 
by the COMMANDMENT, deceived me, and by it slew me,” 
“ working death in me by that which is good, that sin by the 
commandment might become exceeding sinful” (verses 11 
and 13). “ Wherefore the law is holy ;’ I speak of it as com- 
mandment ; for of no holy tendency, shee ! as yet, at this stage, 
had I any consciousness to claim. I am carnal, sold 
under sin ; I speak of a law that is commandment, compelling 
recognition from without. “The law is holy, and the com- 
mandment is holy, and just, and good” (ver. 12). As an 
authoritative code of duty, it is so. Take it as subjective prin- 
ciple, and how will you negative the supposed conclusions,— 

undless enough on Paul’s theology,—the conclusions which 
Dscbtisigntse in the questions, “ What shall we say then? Is 
the law sin? Was that which is good made death unto me ?” 
(verses 7 and 13). They are irresistible on the theory of Law 
being identical with subjective tendency. It is the interchange- 
ableness of “ Law” and “Commandment” which rebuts them. 
Surely one may almost say, “The Scripture, foreseeing” this 
attempt to obliterate a vital distinction, “preached before” 
that distinction with emphasis and iteration most solicitous. 
For in a single short paragraph (Rom. vii. 7-18), in twelve 
references to Moral Law, six times it is called LAw, and six 
times COMMANDMENT. 

No doubt, in the transition from what is practically the 
heathen to what is distinguishingly the Christian conscious- 
ness, the objective moral commandment is, in the matter of it, 
translated subjectively into the inner man, and reappears now 
as a holy tendency as well as arighteous code. That this takes 

lace, or rather that this has taken place, is manifested in that 
First forthgoing and action of the renewed will of which Paul 
speaks when he says, “I consent unto the law that it is good” 
(ver. 16). But even now, not as the holy tendency of his will, 
although it is all that now—“ the law of my mind ” (ver. 23)— 
yet not as in any sense a law of his own, even of his inward 
man, does he delight in it ; but after the inward man he delights 
in it as specifically the law of hisGod: “I delight in the law 
of God after the inward man” (ver. 22.) And’ clinging to it 
now, identifying all his desire and all his interest with it, still 
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as the authoritative instrument of his reconciled, righteous 
Ruler’s government of and over him, he can divaricate now 
in his own consciousness, alike with good ground, with precious 
practical design, and with great effectiveness and great effect. 
“ Now, then, if I do that I would not, it is no more I that do 
it, but sin that dwelleth in me” (ver.17). And the righteous 
Lord ratifies this protest, and gives his ov subject the 
benefit thereof; for it is in behalf of his own divine command- 
ment and its unappellable authority that the protest is entered. 

It is not to break the thread of this argument, which we 
intend immediately to resume and complete, if we pause for a 
moment to inquire,— 

Fourthly, what bearing this non-authoritative view of Law 
may be found to have on the doctrine and fact of the Incarna- 
tion. For, in point of argument or of exposition, as also in 
point of fact, the Incarnation must come in here to account for 
the possibility of Paul, or those like-minded with him, reaching 
that particular a of spiritual experience which we have 
been considering. Paul himself is not negligent to put us in 
remembrance of this; for these wonderful readings or revelations 
that he is giving of his own intense consciousness in connection 
with Sin and Law are all professedly explanatory of his assertion 
that he had “become dead to the law by the body of Christ” 
(Rom. vii. 4.) They are at once an analytic natural history, 
and a moral philosophy or rationale, of whatever that pheno- 
menon or experience must be held to imply. Not without 
the interveniency of the Incarnation, not apart from some de- 
termining influence in some manner from “the body of Christ,” 
has he realised, or can he now explain, his own marvellous 
consciousness, as he here makes it patent to the intelligence 
and sympathy of the church for ever. 

What this interveniency of the Incarnation may import, and 
how it operates, it is not, on the Catholic Evangelical scheme 
of doctrine, difficult to explain. Accepting the fundamental 
beliefs of all Christian theology, we ise the Incarnation 
of the Eternal Word as exhibiting the union of the divine and 
human natures in the one divine person of the Son of God; 
and the immediate design of this great mystery of godliness, 
God manifest in the flesh, we believe to have been accomplished 
by this God-man putting himself in the room of those whom 
the Father hath given , es under an authoritative and un- 
changeable, but by them violated, moral law, to fulfil, as their 
representative, all its commandments, and endure, as their sub- 
stitute, all its curse. And hence, when his clients intelli ently 
and cordially appropriate this interposition on their behalf it is 
not difficult to see how, the lawhaving no longerany such claims 
against them as those to which it was till now necessarily and 
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remorselessly alive, “that becomes dead wherein they were held” 
(Rom. vii. 6), and they, alive no morein terror toclaims that have 
been legally and fully met, become “ dead to the law,” and that 
“ by the body of Christ,” even “by the body of his flesh through 
death” (Col. i 22). But what instrumentality or efficiency 
towards any thing like this can possibly be ascribed to the 
Incarnation of God’s Son, if there be no strictly moral and 
authoritative juridical law? That he most expressly felt him- 
self to be the subject of such law we must most firmly hold, if 
the testimony of Scripture or the depositions of his own con- 
sciousness are to be believed. He felt himself, no doubt, to be 
ssessed of a created nature, having impressed upon it certain 
aws of operation—laws of intelligence and holiness alike, if 
you will—and by reason whereof nothing abnormal, whether in 
respect of wisdom or of holy rectitude, could ever manifest 
itself in any department of his person as “the Word made flesh.” 
In this sense, Love may be said to be the law of his divine 
nature, and Love the law of his human nature also. And in 
this respect a spontaneous development of love as the law of 
his human nature, as well as his divine, would have been ex- 
hibited, whatever object his Incarnation might have been 
designed to achieve, or in whatever circumstances he might 
have been placed. But was this the only kind of dealing with 
law which his history exhibits ; or this the only kind of law deal- 
ing with him, to which the averments of his own consciousness 
testify? Is he not, on the other hand, most solicitous to own 
that, in another and a very different sense, he is under law; 
not merely that his character presents a phenomenon of law, 
however high and holy, but that he himself is the obedient 
servant and subject of law, that he is under law to his Father? 
What else mean those emphatic acknowledgments of obli 
tion and responsibility: “1 must work the works of him that 
sent ;” “I must be about my Father’s business ;” “Other shee 
I have, them also must I bring”? And again; not merely, “ 
do always those things that please my Father,” “fair as a 
beauteous tender flower” developing its leaves and lovelinesss 
with fragrance acceptable to the God of love, though with no 
form nor comeliness in the eyes of those of whose nature, alas! 
love is far enough from being the law; not this merely, as if 
exhibiting the action only of an inward subjective holy law of 
his nature, as if one should gratify a friend by exhibiting tastes 
and tendencies, predilections or dispositions, similar to his own ; 
but, “As my Father gave me commandment, so I do;” and 
“ My Father gave me a commandment” defining all my minis- 
try or service, reaching to every word and every deed, “a com- 
mandment what I should say and what I should do ;” and, if 
“J lay down my life for the sheep and take it again,” it is not 
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merely because prompted by an inward law of love to them, 
but because “this commandment received I of my Father.” 
Regard the Lord Jesus thus, as not only “made of a woman,” 
but “ made under the” objective authoritative “law” of God, and 
the whole ground is clear, on to the doctrines of representative 
probation and of true and proper priestly sacrifice, inviolably 
redemptive of all for whom this last Adam ministers in his 
redeeming office. On the other hand, if we recognise in his 
character and history nothing but the operation of a subjective 
law or principle of holiness, what possibility is there oe the 
in-bringing of any thing approaching to the idea of redemption, 
or what excuse for introducing the language that expresses it ? 
With love, the law of his divine nature, operating now, no doubt, 
in his altered circumstances somewhat differently, because 
operating now in his human nature as well as his divine, yet 
he himself not any more now a servant for men, or a subject 
under God, than he was from all eternity, what purpose can 
his Incarnation be designed to serve? An example, is it said? 
Be it so. But it is an example which we are not under obliga- 
tion to follow; for the idea of obligation has been banished ; 
and if it be recalled to serve a purpose and to bind us now, 
what example to us can he be who is himself under no obli 

tion, and begins to exemplify our position by placing us under 
obligation, thereby rendering it entirely dissimilar to his own ? 
The example, let it carefully be noted also, of an inward 
subjective law or principle of love, with no co-existing inward 
principle or tendency of evil, set forth for the encourage- 
ment of fallen beings, all whose subjective tendencies and 
principles are “only evil, and that continually”! Oh most 
encouraging example !—brimful of hope, as the cup of Tantalus; 
beckoning men to heaven, but giving not a p he of water 
to cool the tongue! But perhaps Sympathy is the secret 
that shall solve the problem of the incarnation. And sym- 
pathy, it would appear, is the word in this new theologism, 
warmer, confessedly, and more seductive in sentiment, while 
proportionally less tangible and definite in its statements, 
than the old Socinianism. What else, in fact, but something 
in the line of sympathy have they left any room for recog- 
nising in the Person and work of the Incarnate Word,—though 
Dean Stanley, in his catalogue of subject-matters of his “ Nine- 
teenth Century Theology,” makes mention, indeed, neither of 
Christ’s person nor his work, and speaks of bis “nature” as if 
he had either the divine or the human, but not both, or as if 
the two had been compounded into a third. But letting that 
pass ; what can the sympathy for man be worth which is disso- 
ciated from all service or subjection to God? Or what can it 
achieve? Or how does it operate? The Holy One in human 
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nature, dwells with men upon the earth. And he comes for 
purposes of sympathy, to acquire and manifest sympathy. But 
as tu law objective and authoritative, he is not placed under it, 
any more than they are under it. There is no ground for sym- 
pathy here, for there is nothing concerning which to sympathise, 
As to law subjective,—that is, inward operating principle,—in 
the case of the God-man, the law of both his natures is holy love, 
even “all that is of the Father ;” and it operates in the unlimited 
fulness of the one nature, and in all the compass of the 
other. As to law subjective in fallen man, why all that is in 
the world is of the world, even “the lust of the flesh, and the 
lust of the eyes, and the pride of life.” There is as little ground 
or material of sympathy here. Antipathy, rather, would 
seem to be only more sharply defined, with no higher recon- 
ciling efficiency or instrumentality provided ; for, in fact, re- 
conciliation of any kind, or in any sense, is utterly excluded 
from this whole scheme of theological opinion. Still, sympathy 
is pleaded for tenaciously, as well it may, seeing it is the last 
refuge, if an explanation of the incarnation has, in any sort, to 
be supplied. He places himself amidst the sorrows of men, 
although not sharing with them any position, as under broken 
law, such as would afford an explanation of suffering and sorrow 
being either their lot or his; and, from the parallelism thus 
far between his case now and theirs, an assimilating virtue 


goes forth from him which exerts a beneficial influence on 
them. And so, having arapennes with them in a law of 


their nature by which man that is born of a woman is of few 
days and full of trouble, he somehow,—as by a fortunate con- 
tagion, converse to the law of infection. in bodily disease,— 
carries them over into sympathy with the law of his natures, 
which is the law of love;so that the will of man, like the will of 
the God-man, is brought to vibrate harmoniously with the will 
of God, but not any further in subjection to it than it .was 
before, or than Christ’s will ever was or, will be. It is hard 
enough to understand, surely, how this is brought to pass. 
But if this is the object of the Incarnation, it is still harder to 
imagine why it should be described as our “ becoming dead to 
the law” of love “by the body of Christ.” One would rather 
say that we were made alive to the law by this ne 
uickening influence, And while our sympathy with the min 

that is in Christ might be held to account for it, what can_ his 
“body ” be supposed to have to do with it? At all events, if 
this is the kind of regeneration which, apart from all idea of 
redemption proper, is to be substituted alike for the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ and the regeneration that is by the Spirit 
of Christ, it may be well that,— 

In the fifth place, we should consider what the real Regene- 
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ration of God’s kingdom is, and how it stands connected with 
the contrasted kinds of law which we have been discriminating. 
Resuming, then, our analysis of the experience of Paul in 
his quickened consciousness concerning Law, let us solicit 
attention to the exact point of transition where he finds 
himself able to assert a vital change in his consciousness 
and vindicate for himself a new relation to Law. For that 
transition, we see, is very sharply defined, when, realisin 
a new subjective tendency or bias in his will, and realising it 
all the more clearly and keenly from the fact of finding 
a thwarting influence steadily operating against it, he finds 
himself not merely assenting by enforced conviction, but cor- 
dially consenting to the law. “For that which I do, I allow 
not (od ymdoxw, { know not, I acknowledge not, I repudiate 
or disown) ; for what I would (é¢ SéAw), that do I not; but what 
I hate, that do I. If then I do that which I would not, 
I consent unto the law that it is good” (xaAés, beautiful), 
worthy of, and now securing, my cordial admiration (Rom. 
vii. 15, 16). And this “consent unto the law” is not an 
isolated or occasional volition, but habitual; even as the dis- 
crepancy between “what I would,” and “what I do” is, in 
the light of which I read my “consent unto the law” even 
more clearly than if it took easy, and unhindered, and uniform 
complete effect. This habitual consent of the will, indicating 
or implying a néw subjective tendency in the inward man, he 
is justified in calling a “law of his mind” (ver. 28). But 
manifestly he is dealing with something different from sub- 
jective laws, as this very consent itself most clearly verifies. 
For if this new law of his mind, however holy and good, is 
identical with the “consent,” it has to be discriminated from 
that to which the consent is given. The law to which his 
consent, in every act’ of volition, is given, cannot be identified 
with the law which his consent, as a habit of volition, constitutes, 
He consents unto the objective law of God, as an authoritative 
law to his will ; and when, because of his habitual consent, 
he feels warranted now in speaking of “the law of his will or 
of his mind,” whereas hitherto it had been enough to speak of 
“the law” (though even then he called it also “the command+ 
ment”), now he is careful to call it “the law of God” (ver. 
22), as if on very purpose to anticipate and prevent miscon- 
struction of the new phrase he was about te employ. And 
having thus paved the way beforehand for the adoption of that 
phrase, he is as careful thereafter to exemplify: the right use of 
it ; for he does not represent himself as henceforth serving “ the 
law of his mind,” ‘but tells us that “with the mind he himself 
serves the law of God” (ver. 25). 
The notion of subjective law may, indeed, on a superficial 
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view, seem to fit in very nicely with the doctrine of regenera- 
tion ; and may be represented as in fact. harmonising admirably 
with the true idea of subjective grace, or, more properly, as 
being a philosophical expression for it. But it is very far 
from giving a full or accurate account of the renewal of the 
will, and it isa "generat reading of what we find in the will 
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t when renewed. eneration, the work of God’s Holy Spirit, 
|| is the reversal of that depraved state of soul spoken of in 
| Scripture when it is said, “The carnal mind is not subject to 

the law of God, neither indeed can be.” It is not a mere 
) plastic operation in virtue of which a new tendency is im- 
. —e on the affections, but a personal and direct efficient 
ealing with the will, bringing it into very distinctly recognised 
| and conscious subjection to the will of God. ‘In popular 
expression, it is the transfer of the moral law from the tables 
of stone to the fleshly tables of the heart; or, allowing the 

Lord himself to describe his own work, “I will put my laws 
| into their hearts, and in their minds will I write them ;” I 
| will secure their intelligent acquaintance with my law, and 

their cordial acquiescence in it. But this transfer is not of 

such a nature as that the law is no more to be found outside 
and above the will of man. It is not as if, in searching for it 
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now, we should find that it had disappeared as an authoritative 

code of duty to present itself henceforth only as a formulised P 

expression of the facts of man’s will, no longer assertative 

of the requirements of God’s will. On the contrary, the . 
|! specifically new thing which the Holy Ghost has secured, and F 
indeed created, is just a life which, so to speak, lives in the 


recognition of the authoritative will of God; onpeenng its \ 
eS own consciousness as uttered in the words, “Thy law, O God, L 

is within my heart,” by the unmistakeable periphrasis, “I 

delight to do thy will, O my God.” The renewed will recog- - 


nises its own renewal precisely in this very element of its 
subjection to the objective authority of the Most High. A 
sense of that subjection was ineradicably inlaid in the conscience th 
before ; it is now accepted and welcomed by the heart. And 


it is this transference of the objective law, as expressive, in the he 
matter of it, of the nature of God, into the inward parts 

subjectively—while the same law still abides outside and above 
the will, continuing, in the form of it, assertative of the . 
authority of God—which is the grand reconciliation of = 
obedience most stringent, with liberty most sweet and perfect. i ‘ 
So far as regeneration has proceeded—and it is perfected only po 


in death—the subjective law of the will in its renewed estate 
is in exact accordance with the objective law of God fo the will di 
But this reconciliation is disturbed by intromitting with either ‘ 
of the two factors, and is annihilated by the substitution of 
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one of them in the room of the other; exactly as the con- 
stituting idea of a sacrament is destroyed by transubstantiatin 
the sign into the thing signified—the sacramental tie or bond, 
and therefore the sacramental idea, vanishing at the introduc- 
tion of identity. 

It is in vain to plead that the subjective view of law presents 
a higher ideal of spiritual Liberty than what we have now been 
pleading for. The reverse is the fact. For the withdrawment 
of objective law is really the denial of responsibility ; and 
liberty is infringed when responsibility is infringed ; for — 
and responsibility are co-relatives. When a man is regenerated, 
he is made “willing” (Ps. ex. 3) to be under law to God, and this 
co-relation is thereby beautifully preserved. His obedience now 
is not that of a slave, for the law of his God is within his heart 
as well as standing over him with its commandment. Nor is his 
obedience the operation of a mere mental tendency or spiritual 
mechanism, working out its own bias or its own law—or as the 
soft lulling motion of a vessel languidly drifting with the stream, 
though that stream were even “the river of the water of life.” 
It is the obedience of a loving, loyal subject, adoring his Lord 
and King, and saying, “ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 
It is equally vain to affirm that the subjective view of law 
presents a higher ideal of Grace. For if man did not fall as 
under a probation of which law objective was the instrument 
and safe-guarding charter, if he fell as the victim of a kind of 
physical experiment, his restoration can carry in it nothing of 
the nature of grace. It must appear rather as a reparation 
which he had some ground to expect, if not indeed rather to 
claim. Indeed, it is in the light only of righteous authoritative 
Law, that Grace can actually appear, or even the very idea of 
grace be conceived at all ; and the antithesis which Paul so con- 
stantly presents between Grace and Law becomes utterly 
unintelligible, if by Law we are to understand the formulised 
expression merely of a subjective state of soul. Moreover, on 
this view, regeneration makes its appearance as a phenomenon 
utterly dissociated from any intelligible, personal transaction 
between God and his people—any transaction of the nature of 
@ reconciliation, not to speak of the still more obnoxious 
transaction of a legal or devoniie justification. God appears 
more as an influence than as a personal being; and man is 
represented as at best a kind of animal, high in instincts intel- 
lectual, sentimental, and emotional. For it becomes difficult to 
conceive of God as personal, if the assertion of his authority be 
suppressed, and difficult to conceive of man as personal too, if 
distinct submission to objective authority on God's part is not 
also insisted on. For our idea of personality is so intertwined 
with implicit, if not explicit, recognition of ethical capacity 
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and ethical relation, that, if that element be subtracted, it is 
very questionable whether the idea thereafter carries in it any 
self constituting notion at all. : 
In thus representing regeneration as the unifying of the desires 
and tendencies of an inward law in the heart with the demands 
of the outward law of God, it is possible we may be cha 
with forgetting that, at an earlier stage of this brief discussion, 
we indicated a risk or danger, in’ man’s original state, that 
might arise from this very accordance—a kind of possible ten- 
dency towards trusting to the law of the heart, as if it would 
operate spontaneously and render careful consideration of 
moral law, as expressing God's authority, unnecessary. It is 
true, we spoke of this possible tendency as oe for the 
necessity of such probation as that of Eden, in which the 
“ categorical imperative” is introduced as clothing the subject- 
matter of a requirement which could appeal to nothing corres- 
ponding to it pre-existing in man’s spiritual constitution. 
And assuredly if any danger existed of law moral lapsing,in man’s 
regard, into the aspect of law physical, such probation was 
adapted with singular precision to meet the case. But it cannot 
be asserted that this danger can arise in that re-instated harmony 
of objective and subjective law which it is the very function 
of regeneration to establish ; nor can subsequent probation be 
required when this harmony is complete, on the ground, as in 
the former case, that danger arises from its very completeness. 
For there is a mighty difference between a harmony that has 
undergone no ordeal, like that of Eden, and one that has been 
established as the very result of an ordeal exactly similar in kind 
but immeasurably more intense in degree. This difference, of 
course, cannot appear in a scheme which presents a regenera- 
tion that is dissociated from whatever is specific in redemption 
and reconciliation, in the strict meaning of these terms. But 
it does appear very strikingly in the regeneration which the 
covenant of grace recognises and provides. For the absolute 
sovereignty of God is brought out in redemption, in the terrible 
and matchless probation of the second Adam; and absolute 
subjection to God as Sovereign is secured, in the reconciliation 
of men to God individually, by the imperative demand for faith 
in Christ and submission in him to the righteousness of God. 
It is in indissoluble connection with this crucial instance and 
culminating display of God’s sovereignty on the one hand, and 
this conclusively testing demand for man’s submission on the 
other, that regeneration is 1ighteously granted on God’s part, 
and intelligently reached and realised on the part of him that 
believeth. The unifying of the inward subjective law of the 
will in its renewed state with the objective authoritative “com- 
mandment” under which the regenerated soul delights to live, 
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takes place with no risk to the recognition of the “categorical 
imperative” in this second creation. Nor is any subsequent 
institute of probation needed to prevent the possibility of law 
moral lapsing into the likeness of law physical now. “The dark- 
ness is past ; and the true light now shineth.” The sovereignty 
of Law has been recognised and established in the probation and 
righteousness of that Eternal Son of God, who received from 
his Father a commandment to lay down his life for the sheep, 
and who, though he were a Son, yet learned obedience by the 
things which he suffered; the whole import of his Incarnation 
and its object being given us by himself when he says, “I came 
not to do mine own will, but the will of him that sent me.” 
Nor is his representative probation, when viewed as the — 
of his people, to be considered as their probation by proxy merely. 
It becomes their own probation most truly ; as truly theirs as 
the first Adam’s was his own, and immeasurably more intense 
and satisfactory. For itis impossible that Christ's righteousness 
can be imputed on God's part, or on man’s part appropriated, 
on any nape or scheme, or understanding that should dis- 
pense with the real probation of men individually, in their 
entrance into the favour and kingdom of God. The command 
to kiss the Son lest his wrath should burn and we perish from 
the way: the command to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and submit in him to the righteousness of God, carrying in 
it, as it evidently does, the imperative requirements that we 
should acknowledge the absolute righteousness of eternal death 
as the wages due to sin, and look to grace, absolutely sovereign, 
as the only source of exemption from it, and own that grace as 
reigning through righteousness by the substitution of God's 
dear Son under the inflicting stroke of God’s awakened and 
avenging sword :—this is the highest and most conclusive pos- 
sible probation. And this is that ordeal under whose all-testing 
fires law moral from God and law subjective in the heart are, 
in regeneration, welded into a harmony which the eventualities 
of even eternity itself will never prevail to disturb. The living 
faith of the regenerated spirit, appropriating the righteousness 
of God, carries in its heart an oath of allegiance to the sove- 
reignty of God Most High ; an oath which is at once the echo 
and the offspring of God's own oath of sovereignty—sovereignty 
alike both in law and in grace—and which, for that very reason, 
shall never fail unto eternity, any more than the divine oath 
original from which it springs and to which it answers ;—“ I 
have sworn by myself, the word is gone out of my mouth in 
righteousness, and shall not return, That unto me every knee 
shall bow, every tongue shall swear. Surely, shall one say, in 
the Lord have I righteousness and strength” (Isa. xlv. 23, 24). 

We almost owe our readers an apology for dwelling at such 
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length on a distinction which is in fact a postulate indispens- 
able alike to Christian Theology and Moral Science. But the 
miserable fallacy which has detained us so long has given occa- 
sion for bringing out some of the finest harmonies between the 
divine word and the depositions of true Christian conscious- 
ness. And we close with the question,—Are the very postulates 
of theology and the profoundest harmonies of Law and Grace, 
to be all brushed aside to let the “nineteenth century theo- 
logists” pass proudly on? Nay, rather; Zion calls on them 
to lower their flag, use the shout of her King is in her; 
and if they meet not this demand, she reaves it from their 
grasp to wrap their sophistries in winding-sheet for burial. 
fe. 





Art. V.—George Caliztus.* 
BY CHARLES M, MEAD, M.A., BERLIN, PRUSSIA. 


ae first half of the seventeenth century was a period 
fruitful of abiding influence on the succeeding condi- 
tion of Germany. The treaty of 1555, which conceded to 
the several states the management of their own ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs—a concession of which the Protestants did, but 
the Roman Catholics did not, avail themselves—secured, 
indeed, a temporary quiet; but the storm was only post- 
poned, not averted. The immediate danger of a violent 
struggle between the two sections of the church passed 
away, but Germany lost in unity what the Protestants 
gained in immunity. The process of dissolution was further 
prompted by the incessant bickerings and conflicting claims 
of rival princes, more bitterly prosecuted now than ever 
before, because difference of religious belief was often added 
to the lust for power, and the decisions of the emperors 
themselves, not seldom determined by religious considera- 
tions more than by regard for inherent right, irritated more 
than they soothed. Above all, these tendencies to dissolu- 
tion were busily and cunningly fostered by the other Euro- 
an powers. And, finally, to all other causes at work was 
added the bitterness of opposition between the Lutheran 





* The materials of this Article are taken from ‘George Calixtus und seine 
Zeit,” by Professor Henke, of Marburg, Hessen-Cassel. In this work, con- 
sisting of twe octavo volumes, the subject is presented with a master’s hand, 
a view being given not only of Calixtus’s life and labours, but also, as fully 
as the nature of the work admits, of the general political and ecclesiastical 
condition of Germany, particularly of Brunswick, during the period treated of. 
Without attempting any further analysis or criticism of Henke’s work, we 
avail ourselves of it in composing the following sketch.— (The Bibliotheca Sacra, 
April 1865.) . 
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and Reformed Churches. Encouraged by the check which 
these intestine quarrels had put to the progress of the 
Reformation, itself awakened into a new life, and freed from 
many of its worst failings, the Papal Church, acting more or 
less in concert with the German emperors, aspired to re- 
conquer the lost ground. At the diet of 1608, the Archduke 
Ferdinand, @ Hannibal among the Jesuits, violating the 
wishes of the more pacific emperor Rudolph II., whom he 
there represented, secured the enactment of measures which 
impelled the Protestants to leave the diet and form a Union, 
headed by the Palatinate, while the Catholics formed the 
League, under the lead of the Duke of Bavaria, a prince 
devoted to the emperor, but still more to Catholicism, and 
most of all to himself. The more remote result of the breach 
was the Thirty Years’ War, whose movements seemed to be 
dictated by no plan, and to promise no result, except to 
subject Germany to the devastations of the armies of Wal 
lenstein, Pappenheim, Tilly, and Gustavus Adolphus ; the 
various changes depending on the varying policy of the dis- 
cordant princes, each too weak to rely on himself, and hence 
leaning on the emperor, the king of Sweden, or the king of 
France, according as caprice, the chances of war, the pro- 
spects of personal aggrandisement, or the influence of reli- 
gious convictions held sway. To the people, if not to the 
rulers, itrwas a religious war; but not only were Catholics 
opposed to Protestants, but each of these parties was afflicted 
with intestine dissensions, while among the Protestants, not 
only were the Lutherans and the Reformed Church at vari- 
ance with each other, but even in each of these divisions, 
especially among the Lutherans, there was no concert, some 
siding with the emperor, others with the Swedes. 

The duchy Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel suffered its full share 
of the devastations of the war. Duke Frederick Ulrich 
(1618-84), a weak and irresolute prince, at first took part 
with the Palatinate and the Hessians, but afterwards at- 
tempted to maintain a neutral position, which not being 
able to do, he was forced to throw himself successively into 
the arms of the king of Denmark, of the emperor, and of 
Gustavus Adolphus, and was thus compelled to see his land 
ravaged, in turn, by Swedes and Germans, by friends and 
foes alike, himself impotent to avert the disaster. After his 
death, a new division among its various dukes led to new 
complications, not only in the relations of Brunswick to the 
war in general, but in those of the rival dukes to each other. 
Duke August, who inherited the most of Frederick Ulrich’s 
territory, was inclined to side with the emperor ; but, irri- 
tated by breach of faith on the side of the latter, he allied 
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himself with the Swedes, yet afterwards renewed his old 
allegiance, receiving as a reward, what his predecessors had 
long sought in vain, full possession of the city of Bruns- 
wick, which now became his capital instead of Wolfenbiittel. 
The treaty of Westphalia soon followed (1648), and the 
duchy began to resume its former prosperity. 

It was during this period, and in this duchy, that George 
Calixtus flourished. 

He was born in Medelbye, near Flensburg in Schleswig, 
December 14, 1586. His father, in his student-years a 
pupil, and always a warm admirer of Melancthon, served 
fifty years as pastor. George, studying partly at home, 
partly at the gymnasium in Flensburg, finished his prepara- 
tory course in 1602, and in the spring of 1608 entered the 
University of Helmstadt, was made master of arts two years 
afterwards, and permitted to read private lectures. He did 
not devote himself specially to theology until 1607. Then, 
after making a short visit home, where he was somewhat 
inclined to remain as his father’s colleague, he returned, in 
1609, and resumed his lectures. Not seeing any prospect 
of a speedy appointment to a professorship, he undertook, 
in the same year, a journey for the purpose of enlarging his 
acquaintance with the men and the movements of the time. 
He visited Jena, Giessen, Frankfurt, Tiibingen, Augsburg, 
and other cities, forming a personal acquaintance with many 
prominent theologians, and returned in May 1610. He now 
resumed his lectures as Privat-docent, studying at the same 
time mathematics, medicine, and physics. A year later, he 
undertook another still greater journey, this time spending 
some months in Cologne among the Roman Catholics, pass- 
ing somewhat hastily through Holland, visiting in England 
the distinguished Protestant Casaubon, and, on his return, 
the equally distinguished, though far from bigoted Catholic 
de Thou, in Paris. After the death of Duke Henry Julius, 
he made another short stay in Schleswig, and then once 
more resumed his lectures in Helmstadt. Soon after, by a 
disputation at Hamelschenberg with the Jesuit Turrianus, 
eulndinints for the sake of winning back from an inclination 
to Popery the young knight Ludolph von Klencke, although 
unsuccessful in this object, he so increased his previous 
reputation for ability and scholarship, that, in spite of reso- 
lute opposition from many who distrusted his orthodoxy, 
or were jealous of his talents, he was installed as Professor 
Ordinarius of Theology, January 18, 1615. In this position 
he remained until his death, March 19, 1656. 

The University of Helmstadt, in Brunswick, extinct since 
the beginning of the present century, was founded by Duke 
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Julius in 1576, and named, after him, the Julius University. 
The auspices under which it was opened were good, and 
the institution speedily assumed a commanding position 
among the German universities. It had one characteristic 
which at that period was not common to many others. 
Lutheran theologians had been, as a general rule, inclined 
to discourage the pursuit of classical and philosophical 
studies, almost verifying the charge of Erasmus: ‘‘ Ubicunque 
regnat Lutheranismus, ibi literarum est interitus.” Helm- 
stiidt, at least soon after the foundation of the university, 
was the home of liberal culture. The most illustrious re- 
presentatives of it were John Caselius, installed as Professor 
of Philosophy in 1589, remaining until his death in 1618; 
and Cornelius Martini, also Professor of Philosophy, installed 
1592, only twenty-four years old, and likewise remaining in 
Helmstadt until his death, which took place in 1621. Case- 
lius exercised a commanding influence. His remarkable 
acquaintance with ancient literature, with Lage, pl and 
law, combined with a zeal for a broad culture, which yet did 
not interfere with a healthful devotion to the interests of the 
church, attracted, in spite of the opposition of bigots, a large 
attendance of students from all parts of Germany- Martini, 
called by his enemies the tyrant of the university, had been a 
pupil of Caselius in Rostock, and was a man of the same spirit. 
He devoted himself particularly to the study of Aristotle. 

It is true that the theological faculty was not at first in 
full sympathy with these men. The most influential adviser 
of Julius at the foundation of the university was Chemnitz, 
one of the authors and most zealous advocates of the Formula 
Concordiae; and the theologians in general looked with 
suspicion on philosophy and the humanists. The latter 
found a very bitter opponent in Basilius Sattler, court 
preacher and counsellor of the consistory. Still more vio- 
lent was Hofmann, who however because he had allowed his 
violence to betray him into personal abuse of his colleagues, 
was removed from his professorship in 1588. The Corpus 
Julium, which the duke had ordained as the creed of the land, 
agreed essentially with the Formula Concordia, and there 
seemed to be at first every prospect that the university 
would take sides with those at Wittenberg, Gissen, and 
others, not only against the Calvinists, but also against the 
Philippists. But. having allowed his son, yet a mere child, 
to be chosen bishop of the Catholic chapter at Halberstadt, 
for the sake of the political advantage which he ex 
from the appointment, Julius displeased the most of the 
theologians, and being offended by their protestations, he 
broke not only with them, but with their theology. By dili- 
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gent investigation it was found that the doctrine of the 
ubiquity of Christ’s body was not only not positively affirmed 
in the Corpus Julium, but that it was not unequivocally 
affirmed in the Formula Concordiz itself, to which most of 
the Brunswick clergy had subscribed; and it was declared 
by Julius and those among the theologians who sympa- 
thised with him that, as the doctrine was distinctly laid down 
only in the Apology of the Formula Concordie, no one could 
be required to hold it. The result was, that the strict 
Lutherans lost their power. The professors, though Lu- 
therans, and some of them the strictest set, were not pledged 
to the commonly-received Lutheran creed, and continued to 
hold a peculiar position. 

Calixtus was a pupil and ardent admirer of both Caselius 
and Martini, especially of the latter, in whose house he lived 
many years, and with whom his intercourse was always inti- 
mate. He was a Lutheran, but was inflexibly opposed to the 
narrow-mindedness then so prevalent among that denomi- 
nation. He rejected the doctrine of the ubiquity of Christ’s 
body, and in general belonged to the school of Melancthon, 
following this reformer in his love both of classical culture 
and of harmony among Christians. To describe his life in 
a word, we may say that he did little else than to fight theo- 
logical battles in behalf of peace. His favourite idea, early 
cherished and never relinquished, was that the differences 
between the different bodies of Christians, not even except- 
ing those that divided the Protestants from the Papists (he 
always jealously refused to allow to the latter an exclusive 
right to the name of Catholics) were not sufficient to warrant 
the separations which had actually been produced. He 
maintained that all Christians are substantially agreed as 
to all the really fundamental articles of belief, and that 
differences on minor points might continue without involv- 


ing any schism. Another favourite principle, kindred to 


this, was that, inasmuch as the early Christians cannot be 
supposed not to have been in the possession of truth enough 
to secure their salvation, we must assume that all the essen- 
tial truths of Christianity are to be found stated in the works 
of the church Fathers. The tendency of this notion was to 
lead him, seemingly at least, to underrate the importance 
of the Reformation in a doctrinal point of view, while his 
avowed desire to see the open breach between Protestants 
and Catholics healed up, exposed him to the constant charge. 
from the side of the most ardent Protestants, of himself 
tending to Catholicism. Considering the extreme violence 
of the theological polemics of that century, it is not strange 
that such, and even worse, accusations were made. And 
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assailed with such fury by those whose creed most nearly 
resembled his own, and from whom he might have ex 

a more lenient treatment, it is also not strange that he did 
modify, as he grew older, the severity with which in his 
earlier works he attacked the papists, unable, as he was, to 
conceal from himself that Christianity was to be found among 
the latter as well as among his co-religionists. He did not 
believe that councils should attempt to exclude all free in- 
vestigation and condemn all honest, even the slightest, varia- 
tions from the standard symbols. He abominated the 
bigotry which led so many Lutherans not only jealously to 
guard against the inroads of heresy, but to deny even the 
possibility of salvation to all without the pale of the Lutheran 
Church,—a bigotry which went so far that some affirmed 
that the slighter the variation in behalf might be from the 
authoritative utterances of the adopted formula, so much 
the more dangerous because the more insidious the changes 
were, and therefore so much the more earnestly to be con- 
demned. He lamented, too, the obstinacy which led fellow 
Protestants to reject all pacific propositions, and welcome the 
dissolution of Germany rather than yield what might easily 
have been yielded without any real sacrifice. 

Calixtus’s labours were for the most part purely literary. 
After his inauguration as professor, his personal intercourse 
with his contemporaries was small. He seldom went awa 
from Helmstadt. Even in the years 1625-28, when the uni- 
versity was virtually broken up by the war, he remained at 
his post, almost the only representative of the faculties, the 
others having sought refuge in Brunswick from the annoy- 
ances and burdens of the war, or secured places in other 
universities. But in 1633 he spent two or three months on 
a trip to Frauken, a Swedo-German duchy, newly formed out 
of parts of the bishoprics Wirzburg and Bamburg, at the 
sulicitation of Duke Ernest, who had invited him to take up 
his residence in the land as the duke’s theological adviser. 
This invitation he had declined, but yielded to the further 
request that he would at least come and assist in the organi- 
zation of the schools and churches. On his return he be- 
came acquainted in Jena with John Gerhard, who upon thus 
learning the worth of Calixtus, found his previously strong 
prejudices against him to be quite unjustifiable, and ever 
afterwards cherished for him a genuine friendship. Calix- 
tus also visited Schleswig once more, on the occasion of the 
death of a brother, in 1684. Furthermore, in the summer 
of 1645, he went to Thorn, in Poland, to take part in a dis- 
putation which had been ordered by king Wladislaus IV., 
for the sake of promoting harmony among the different 
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religious parties in his kingdom. Foreigners, as well as 
Poles, were allowed to take part in it. Through the influ- 
ence of his friend Fabricius of Danzig, attention was called 
to Calixtus as an eminently suitable person to be invited to 
the disputation, and, notwithstanding the opposition of the 
Lutheran zealots, Frederick William of Brandenburg, the 
great elector, himéelf attached to the Reformed confession, 
sent a special request to Calixtus to come to Thorn. Already 
nearly sixty years old, so long a journey was to him then a 
great undertaking; but he could not refuse to lend a helping 
hand to whatever promised the furtherance of unity among 
Christians, and accordingly he accepted the invitation. 
Upon his arrival in Thorn, however, he found that through 
the intrigues of the uncompromising Lutherans, he was to 
be allowed no active part in the disputation. And although 
he was asked by the Reformed theologians to sit with them 
as an adviser, and was thus enabled to contribute much by 
his learning and his counsel, yet the unyielding bigotry of 
certain Lutherans, especially Hiilsemann of Wittenburg and 
Calovius of Danzig, who really desired no union, the whole 
object of the movement was frustrated. The discussions 
were more private than public; the dissensions were widened, 
not healed. Near the end of November Calixtus returned, 
disheartened, to Helmstadt. 

Turning to a more particular consideration of Calixtus’s 
literary labours, we may divide them, in general, into those 
which were of a polemical character, and those which were 
more purely scientific. Yet many of his most important theo- 
logical treatises hadmore or less of a polemic tinge. The first- 
mentioned class may again be divided into those directed 
against Catholicism and those directed against Lutherans. 

He wrote frequently in opposition to the papacy, beginning 
as early as when he was in Cologne, where he composed @ 
tractatus de misse sacrificio, in opposition to the notion that 
the sacrifice for sin can be repeated. He also attacked 
various other errors of the papal church, as e.g. transub- 
stantiation, ascription of canonical authority to the apocry- 
phe, celibacy of the clergy, communion in one form, &c. ; 

ut his chief object in his polemic writings was not so much 
to shew how far apart the Protestants and Catholics were, 
as rather to prove how unnecessary it was that they should 
be apart at all. This, however, could not be done by @ 
Protestant without protesting at least against the Catholic 
notion of the infallibility of the pope ; and this dogma he did 
oppose with special earnestness. He insisted that the anti- 
christ told of in 2 Thess. ii. 8-8 is none other than the pope 
himself. With his vast knowledge of history, which enabled 
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him to make his opponents refute one another, he dealt the 
pretensions of the Roman see many a heavy blow. But 
the confidence expressed in his earlier treatises, that the 

wer of the pope was nearly at an end, was much shaken 
. the events of the subsequent war, and the increasing 
number of apostates from the Protestant to the Papal church. 
The ease of Mascot Antonius de Dominis, a Jesuit scholar of 
no mean attainments in the languages and natural sciences, 
who had, in 1616, left the papacy, fled from Dalmatia, 
where he had been archbishop, to England, joined himself 
to the Established Church there, written several important 
works against Catholicism, but in 1622 returned to the 
Roman Church, was suited to attract general attention. But 
Calixtus was more intimately affected by the apostasy of an 
acquaintance and former friend, Barthold Neuhaus. He had 
been licensed to deliver lectures in Helmstadt at the same 
time with Calixtus. In 1614 he wrote a treatise, in which, 
because he held that reason could prove the existence of 
God, he was declared to have contradicted 1 Cor. iii. 19; 
his work was condemned by Sattler, and. he was forbidden 
to teach any longer. Though the order was afterwards 
modified, yet he received at this time, without doubt, the 
first impulse to go over, as he did in 1622, to popery. Neu- 
haus was not a man of great weight of character; and 
though after his apostasy he took special pains to draw 
Calixtus into a controversy, the latter long refused to yield 
to the solicitations. Nevertheless, after Neuhaus had issued, 
in 1682, a work against Protestantism, in which he insisted 
that Protestants, in order to be true to their principles, 
must find unequivocal biblical proof-texts for all their doc- 
trines, in which, moreover, Calixtus and his colleague Hor- 
neius were particularly attacked and challenged; Calixtus 
complied so far with the earnest advice of his friends, that in 
in 1634, when he published his Theologia Moralis, he added a 
digression, in which he considers Neuhaus’s work ; a digres- 
sion, nevertheless, itself three times as long as the rest of 
the book. He here maintains that the Protestants so far 
from absolutely rejecting the authority of men, hold that 
their principles are to be found in the patristic writings, and 
that this fact is an argument in their favour. He quotes 
from Catholic writers who acknowledge that the consent of 
the church Fathers is a sufficient authority. He then under- 
takes a proof of the correctness of the several Protestant 
doctrines, and invites the Catholics to do the same. But 
his irenic efforts met only with ridicule from Neuhaus. He 
had overrated the willingness of the Catholics to make a 
compromise with the Protestants. Neuhaus often afterwards 
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renewed his attacks, manifesting all the peculiar zeal of a 
proselyte, and exhibiting a malicious pleasure at the divisions 
and misfortunes of his opponents, not seldom abusing Calix- 
tus personally, although in fact retaining a deep respect 
for his once intimate friend. But Calixtus never replied 
to him directly. In 1638, Calixtus was especially aimed 
at in a work by the French Catholic, Verons, who issued 
a new edition of a work nearly twenty years old, called 
‘‘Methodes pour les Controverses.” Verons commends 
Calixtus’s position, that doctrines are to be proved from 
the Scriptures and from the testimony of antiquity, but 
ints out how different is the ground taken in the Magde- 
urg Centuries, and by the Protestants generally. He con- 
cedes that certainty may be attained in natural things by 
experience, or even by rational inferences, but contends that 
articles of faith cannot be thus established, and that there- 
fore some authoritative standard must be had. Verons sent 
his work to Calixtus, inviting him, in the use of very com- 
plimentary expressions of regard, notwithstanding he had 
formerly spoken contemptuously of him, to join him in 
bringing about a true peace. But Calixtus would not reply 
to this, knowing that the cause of peace would be favoured 
by Verons only on condition that the Protestants should 
return and acknowledge again the supremacy of the pope. 
In 1644, Calixtus was attacked by the Jesuit Eberrhann, 
Professor of Theology at Mainz, in a production entitled 
** Anatomia Calixti,” a work of much ability and ingenuity, 
in which it was argued that Calixtus’s pacific projects were 
utterly impracticable unless all should consent to let Calix- 
tus be the arbiter of all differences. Although the tone of 
Ebermann’s work partook little of a conciliatory character, 
yet, as it came from a quarter from which, if the subject 
could be further discussed, more might be hoped than from 
debates with such men as Neuhaus, Calixtus determined to 
prepare a careful reply. With him, carefulness meant a 
thorough and even wearisome circumstantiality in the treat- 
ment of his theme from a historical point of view. He here 
insists, again, that the truths necessary to salvation are few, 
that they are all contained in the Apostles’ Creed, and that 
this is accepted by all Christians. He argues, further, 
against the infallibilty of the pope. Ebermann soon replied, 
shewing that, though all might accept the Apostles’ Creed, 
yet this effects no union, unless all agree in its interpreta- 
tion; whereas, in fact, Protestants and Catholics do not 
agree in the explanation even of those few articles. After 
the failure of the disputation of Thorn, Ebermann issued 
another pamphlet, making sport of Calixtus’s experience 
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there, and derived from that a fresh argument in favour of 
the necessity of having an authorative standard for the 
settlement of differences and difficulties. 

As his end drew near, Calixtus was obliged to see, what he 
had long before feared and predicted, the apostasy of many 
prominent Protestants. In 1650, Christopher von Rantzau, 
a countryman and pupil of Calixtus, was in Rome, and, daz- 
zled by the splendour of a Catholic celebration there, was in- 
clined to apostatise. A long letter from Calixtus was insuffi- 
cient to change his resolution. His reply, not lacking in 
expressions of the most sincere respect for Calixtus in parti- 
cular, shewed how sadly the narrow-minded and quarrelsome 
character of the Lutherans in general had disaffected many 
who had no other reason for leaving their society. Through 
Rantzau’s influence, the young Duke John Frederick of 
Brunswick was also converted to Catholicism. On him 
Calixtus was unable to exert a direct influence; but his 
colleague and former pupil, H. J. Blume, who was sent to 
Italy to keep the duke from going over, was himself con- 
verted. Furthermore, Ernest, youngest son of the land- 
grave, Maurice of Hessen, became inclined to popery, in 
Vienna. Not being ready hastily to renounce Protestantism, 
he desired to hear a discussion on the subject by prominent 
theologians of both confessions. One was held at Frank- 
furt-on-the-Maine, in which Calixtus was invited to take part. 
He did so, but only in writing, not being able himself to go 
so far. But here, too, his efforts were fruitless. 

Finally, in 1653, he was engaged in another and still more 
important attempt to prevent an apostasy to Rome. Queen 
Christiana of Sweden, daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, in 
whose court Italians, French, and Spaniards had taken the 
place of the less frivolous Dutch and Germans, began to 
waver in her attachment to the religion for which her father 
had fought. Before abandoning it, however, she sent to 
Calixtus a special request for the writings which the case of 
the duke Ernest had drawn from him. Of course he gladly 
complied with the request. But the result was as unsatis- 
factory as before. The queen, in 1654, gave up her crown, 
went secretly to Brussels, and in the year after at Innsbruck 
publicly connected herself with the Catholic Church. In 
1653 was held the diet at Regensburg, the last German diet. 
Great expectations were cherished that here, at last, the 
strife of arms being ended, some effective measures would 
be adopted for bringing about a real peace. Duke August 
had sent, as his representative, Schwartzkopf, Calixtus’s 
brother-in-law and ardent friend. Von Boyneburg, the dis- 
tinguished statesman of Mainz, who had gone over to Rome, 
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yet continued to be a warm admirer of Calixtus, called the 
attention of many Catholics to him. The emperor himself 
read some of his works, and seemed to be favourably disposed 
towards him. It was hoped that, on the basis of Calixtus’s 
conciliatory views, some understanding might be reached, 
by which at least the hitherto incessant wranglings would 
be prevented. But the Catholics could trust no peace which 
did not involve the return of the Protestants to the pale of 
their church, and the strict Lutherans refused to stop de- 
nouncing the Helmstidtians; and so the diet which had 
promised so much accomplished nothing. 

Calixtus’s collisions with the rigid Lutherans began with 
the beginning of his professorship. His appointment itself 
was opposed by them. Sattler laid every obstacle in the 
way, but his efforts resulted only in securing the appoint- 
ment of a young relative, Strube, a man after his own heart, 
to another professorship, and furthermore, the enactment 
of a provision according to which no professor could publish 
any theological work without its being first signed by all the 
faculty, and submitted to the censorship of the consistory. 
However, although some of Calixtus’s colleagues, as Martini 
and Bethius, became thus involved in strife with the autho- 
rities, and others, as Neuhaus and Werdenhagen, left, or 
were driven from, their places, yet Calixtus himself prudently 
avoided a conflict. In 1616 he wrote a treatise, de Immor- 
talitate Anime et Resurrectione Mortwum, and sent it to 
Wolfenbiittel to be examined by the consistory. From here 
it was sent to Giessen, to receive from the faculty of that 
university an opinion respecting its orthodoxy. One or two 
unimportant points were found in which Calixtus had.dared 
to differ from Luther; it was also complained that he had 
used philosophical arguments in proving the soul’s immor- 
tality, whereas he should have confined himself to the words 
of revelation. He was told that on condition of making a 
few changes he might publish the work. But he preferred 
to leave it, for the time being, unpublished. In 1619 ap- 
peared his Epitome Theologie. It was published without 
his consent, at Goslar, the manuscripts of his hearers having 
been used for the purpose. What was done could not be 
undone; but the consistory did what it could, sending the 
book to Giessen, where it received from the professor Bal- 
thasar Mentzer a severe criticism, which detected in the 
work various approaches towards Catholicism and Calvinism. 
Calixtus was also not neglected by the Saxon theologians. 
In 1621, Hoe von Hoenegg, the court preacher and highest 
ecclesiastical officer of the Elector John George I., assembled 
at Jena twelve theologians, whom he wished to constitute a 
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sort of directory for the settlement of doctrinal and ecclesi- 
astical difficulties. The meetings of this body were con- 
tinued until 1628. At the first session, Calixtus and the 
Helmstidtians receive a liberal share of attention. One 
member suggested that, as the innovators were not worthy 
to be refuted by ~~ man of note, some young men should 
be sent to them and play with them, like a cat with a mouse; 
and it was at last resolved that, as it was not to be hoped 
that Calixtus and Martini could be silenced entirely, in 
future their heresies should be thoroughly refuted by young 
students, or each theologian should simply defend himself 
when attacked. One of the members of this council was the 
celebrated John Gerhard, and an earnest attempt was now 
made to secure him as a counterpoise to Calixtus in the 
university at Helmstidt. Martini died near the end of the 
year; Bothius and Fuchte in 1622; the overthrow of the 
ministry of Streithorst removed some of the limits of Sattler’s 
ower ; and it was desired to improve these circumstances 
“ securing a check to the growing influence of Calixtus. 
Gerhard declined to come; but Michael Walther, a relative 
of his, who had been court preacher to the widowed Duchess 
Elizabeth, and had taken an active part in the negotiations 
for the appointment of Gerhard, received it himself. In 
him, although he left his chair upon the breaking up of the 
university in 1627, Calixtus (or Calvinomixtus, as Walther 
generally called him) found a life-long enemy. In 1624, 
Sattler secured the appointment of a general consistory, 
which he intended to make an effective barrier against the 
Philippists and philosophers; but his death, which occurred 
in the same year, took away the leading spirit of the stiff 
Lutheran party in Brunswick, so that thereafter Calixtus 
met with little opposition in his own country, and became 
the acknowledged and revered chief of the Brunswick theo- 
logians. In other lands, however, his supremacy was not 
80 readily conceded. The university of Helmstidt, and 
Calixtus, as its most eminent representative, were looked 
upon by all zealous Lutherans with growing suspicion; in 
many universities the theological and philosophical faculties 
became divided on this very question, the former opposing, 
the latter defending, Helmstidt. In the Netherlands, 
although Calixtus had, in the great Vossius and others, 
warm admirers, yet, as a scholar of Calixtus writes, it was 
“as if a second Sattler were living in Amsterdam.” In 
Hamburg, writes the same man, “‘ Everything is venal, even 
the ecclesiastical offices; murders and debauchery are the 
order of the day; but the preachers busy themselves only in 
declaiming in favour of ubiquity; and whoever comes from 
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the Helmstiidt ‘school has there at least no prospect of a 
settlement.” In Denmark and Schleswig-Holstein, where 
the Formula Concordiw had never been adopted, Calixtus 
found more favour. He was about this time much encour- 
aged by the efforts of John Duriius,* the son of a Presbyterian 
clergyman of Edinburgh, banished by King James, himself 
pastor of a congregation in Elbing, in Poland, until that 
place was captured by Gustavus Adolphus. Encouraged by 
the Swedish king, and after his death by his chancellor, 
Oxenstierna, also by the English ambassador at Stockholm, 
he spent the years 1632 and 1633 in travelling over Ger- 
many, endeavouring to awaken the Protestants to the im- 
portance of uniting themselves. Duke Frederick Ulrich 
encouraged the movement, and, the university being called 
on for its opinion, one was given, composed by Calixtus, 
heartily approving the project. A convention was actually 
held at Frankfurt-on-the-Maine, in the spring of 1684, for 
the purpose of discussing the measure ; but, like all other - 
similar efforts, this fell to the ground. These strivings to 

romote peace received no countenance from the rigid 

utherans. Their plan for obtaining harmony was to root 
out everything that deviated from their creed. 

In 1688, Stats Biischer, a pastor in Hanover, the author 
of several works written in defence of Lutheranism and the 
Ramistic philosophy, alarmed by the progress of Calixtinian 
principles, wrote a work, which he was at first going to name 
** Abomination of Desolation in the Julius University,” but 
finally called, ‘‘Cryptopapismus Nove Theologie# Helmstadi- 
ensis.” Here he subjects Calixtus’s ‘‘ Theologia Moralis” to 
a critical examination, finding in his views on the standard 
of orthodoxy, on original sin, on justification, on the autho- 
rity of the Pope, and on the mass, dangerous leanings towards 
Catholicism. In conclusion, he exclaims, ‘‘ What will our 
religion become at last but a completely Babel-like confusion, 
a perfectly epicurean, heathenish, devilish mess, in which 
neither God nor religion will receive any more reverence !” 
He had designed to publish the work anonymously, but by 
some means was in this disappointed. Calixtus, sending 
a copy to Duke George, of whom Biischer was a subject, 
characterises it as ‘‘ crowded with calumnies and lies,” an 
expression rather more severe than he was wont to use, but 
almost justified by the unfairness with which Biischer had 
attempted to prove Calixtus a papist, from a book written 





* This is our old friend John Dury, whose zealous efforts to effect concilia- 
tion among the various parties among Protestants, at home and abroad, were 
rendered nugatory from the want of any definite bond of union, and form a 
curious episode in the history of the time.—Ep. B. and F. E. R. 
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directly against Popery. Upon being summoned by the 
Duke to present himself, and answer for this attack, not only 
on Calixtus and the university, but also on the consistory, 
he evaded the summons, plenhed his fear that the consisto 
which was to try him could not be impartial, and, althoug 
a — commission was appointed, he still refused to obey, 
and fled to Harburg, where he issued pamphlets in self-de- 
fence. Calixtus, seeing the general interest which the case 
had awakened, even among the laymen, determined to pre- 
pare an elaborate reply to Biischer’s book, and to write it 
in German, a language in which he always wrote with great 
reluctance, and never without an urgent reason. He here 
replies at length to the charges made against him, and 
closes by shewing that Biischer himself, though so zealous 
a stickler for confessional orthodoxy, dissents in several 
points from the authorised creeds. Just as the last sheets 
were going through the press, Biischer died, and no one else 
ever ventured on an answer to the work. 

In 1641, a Saxon theologian, H. Hépfner of Leipsic, ad- 
dressed to Calixtus a remonstrance against his views on the 
necessity of good works. These strictures applied also, and 
perhaps still more particularly, to the position of Calixtus’s 
friend Horneius, who on this subject was accustomed to 
express himself still more decidedly than Calixtus. Hépf- 
ner’s criticism was not public, and was respectful in its tone. 
Calixtus replied to it in a way of which he seems to have been 
fond, not in a special production for that purpose, but in a 
long excursus to a commentary on the latter part of the book 
of Genesis, connecting it with the story of Joseph’s resistance 
to temptation. He illustrates the necessity of personal 
effort in order to salvation, by comparing faith to fire in a 
house, and resistance to temptation to the roof which pre- 
vents the rain from extinguishing the fire. The roof is not 
the cause of the fire, but it is a condition of its continuance ; 
so grace in the heart is not received because of good works, 
but cannot be preserved without them; the works are not 
the causa vera, but are a causa sine qua non. 

By the disputation at Thorn, already spoken of, the 
flames of controversy, which had for a while burned less 
fiercely, were fanned into new life. John Latermann, a 
young man and a pupil of Calixtus, had become professor 
in Kénigsberg, where, through a dissertation de Aiterna Dei 
Predestinatione, he became involved, in 1646, in a public 
dispute with his colleague Myslenta. The dispute attracted 
general attention. Latermann was considered only as a 
representative of the Calixtinian school. The opinions of 
theologians in all parts of Germany were solicited. Myslenta, 
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in sending for the sentence of these men, indicates what 
sort of an answer he would like to receive, when he mildly 
declares that from the time of Osiander, Satan has been dis- 
turbing the Prussian church ; that he lately, in the form of 
a Calvinistic spirit, has been scattering poison, and that he 
now has chosen, as coadjutor of the Calvinists, a Lutheran, 
Calixtus, whose emissary, Latermann, is carrying on the 
work of the devil in Kénigsberg. 

The matter did not rest here. Pushed on by Jacob Wel- 
ler, just called from Brunswick to Dresden as successor of 
Hoe von Hoenegg, the three Saxon universities, Wittenberg, 
Leipsic, and Jena, sent an ‘‘ Admonition” to Calixtus and 
Horneius, “ an offensive document,” says Calixtus, “‘ though 
mixed with sweet words,” urging on the Helmstiidtians the 
necessity of adhering closely to the symbols of the church. 
Calixtus prepared a severe reply, telling the Saxons that 
he understood the grounds of their opposition to him, viz., 
dislike of liberal culture, and a poverty of mind which left 
them contented with one single composition, the Formula 
Concordiz, as the full and unimprovable expression of all 
theological knowledge. He exposed, moreover, their incon- 
sistency and presumption in trying to set up as a rule of 
faith their opinions on questions not decided by the symbols, 
as also their littleness in magnifying insignificant matters, 
and making hair-splitting distinctions. But to the charge 
that he is loosening the foundations of all evangelical doc- 
trine, he nearly loses patience, and says that whoever affirms 
this is guilty of a base falsehood, and furthermore, that he 
will consider him a calumniator, defamer, and villain, until 
the assertion is proved. 

Hiilsemann of Leipsic (whither he had, in 1646, been 
ealled from Wittenberg), who had distinguished himself by 
his opposition to Calixtus at Thorn, and had had a prominent 
part in getting up the admonition, was not a little alarmed 
by the tone of this reply. The mouse had displayed far less 
willingness to be played with than the cats had desired. 
He saw that, unless there was a clear retraction on one side 
or the other, the Helmstiidtians would be irrecoverably lost 
to the Lutheran Church. Calixtus expressed himself ready to 
take back his charges, on condition that the Saxons should 
themselves do the same with their admonition. Hiilsemann 
replies in a very humble and deprecatory tone, appealing 
to Calixtus, as a friend of peace, not to adhere to such vio- 
lent expressions against his own brothers in the faith. But 
Calixtus was not thus to be won over; conscious of having 
been unjustly accused, he refused to recede from his judg- 
ment until his accusers first retract their slander. Thus the 
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breach was made complete. The Saxons, unwilling to un- 
dergo the humiliation of modifying their charge, had to set 
themselves about proving its truth. The fact was, that they 
were aiming to secure for themselves a supremacy over the 
Protestant part of Germany, which indeed they already had 
exercised to a certain extent, and which was further con- 
firmed to them by the diet at Regensburg, but never em- 
braced any authority in matters of faith. 

The next year, 1648, in which-peace was declared, was 
the most unpeaceful year of Calixtus’s life. The opinions 
which Myslenta had collected concerning Latermann’s dis- 
sertation (but which were directed against Helmstidt and 
Calixtus more than against Latermann, although the latter 
was never endorsed by his teacher), had been printed, and 
had now arrived in Helmstidt. A few were of a pacific tone, 
but the most were fierce against the “‘ neutralism,” ‘‘ syncre- 
tism,” ‘‘ atheism” of the Helmstadtians. Especially so were 
those of Calovius of Danzig, and of Michael Walther, now 
general superintendent in Celle. These attacks aroused the 
resentment of the Helmstadtians. They sent an address to 
Duke August, in which they implore him to defend his in- 
jured university. In this address, Calixtus, not content 
with pointing out the animus of his enemies, and defending 
himself against attacks, himself assumes the aggressive, 
accusing the Wittenbergers, among other things, of holding 
that the vices enumerated in Gal. v. 19, and other places, 
do not exclude one from heaven. This charge was founded 
on certain utterances of Hiilsemann made against Hugo 
Grotius, which, however, did not deserve the severe inter- 
pretation put upon them at this time, and at other times, 
by Calixtus. The Duke’s reply was favourable. All three of 
the dukes who now had an interest in the university came 
together. A second complaint was presented to them 
directed against Walther. ey resolved that Calixtus and 
Horneius should prepare a reply to the Kénigsberg censures. 
Before this was completed, but too late to noticed in it, 
appeared another formidable attack on Helmstadt, in the 
shape of a book, entitled “‘Mysterium Syncretismi,” by Dann- 
haver of Strassburg. In the autumn of 1648, Calixtus and 
Horneius completed their apology. But as Duke Frederick 
of Celle was attached to the Formula Concordiz, he could 
not quite approve the severity with which the professors 
had handled their accusers. The three courts agreed, how- 
ever, to ask of the same men a special exposition of their 
views on five points which had occasioned the most criti- 
cism, viz., the authority of the primitive church, good 
works, the insufficiency of the Old Testament for the de- 
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monstration of the doctrine of the Trinity, the theophanies 
of the New Testament, and the efforts to promote unity 
among Christians. In this exposition, Calixtus and Horneius 
were to refrain from all offensive charges. In the mean- 
while Duke Frederick died, and his successor, Christian 
Louis, was supposed to be more favourable to the Helm- 
stadtians ; earnest efforts were made by the latter to secure 
Walther’s removal, but no change was made ; and the state- 
ment concerning the five points, mild as its tone was, failed 
to meet the approbation of the three courts, and so the labour 
was in vain. 

The storm now grew more furious. In Saxony the theo- 
logians were ordered to prepare an elaborate work, treating 
each article of faith separately, shewing how far the Helm- 
stédtians had wandered from the truth. This work gradu- 
ally grew into the ‘‘ Consensus Repetitus.” The elector of 
Saxony, fully sympathising with the theologians, sent an 
address to the dukes of Brunswick, not only protesting 
against the innovations of Calixtus and his adherents, but 
intimating that Saxony, as the leader of Protestant Germany, 
ought to be obeyed. This attempt to usurp authority, which 
the political headship of Saxony by no means involved, ex- 
cited the alarm and resentment of two of the dukes, but the 
third continued rather indifferent, and so no concerted action 
of the dukes could be effected. But the theologians continued 
the conflict ; and though Horneius died in September 1649, 
and Calixtus, by reason of old age and a long experience of 
the fruitlessness of these quarrels, was reluctant now, single- 
handed, to carry on the strife, yet he could not avoid it. 
The Saxon elector’s address, and a violent attack made on 
him by Weller shortly after, were, after considerable delay, 
officially communicated to him, and he was directed to pre- 
pare a reply. This he did at considerable length, in German. 
This was soon followed by renewed attacks from Hiilsemann 
and Weller. Myslenta of Kénigsberg and Calovius of Danzig, 
also continued their opposition in the most bitter and un- 
compromising spirit. The Brunswick dukes began at length 
to consider what should be done to arrest the wrangling. 
At a conference called for that purpose, Schwartzkopf pro- 
posed that the three courts should write to that of Saxony, 
protesting against the attempted usurpation of the latter ; 
furthermore, that a general convention of the civil rulers 
should be held, and that, until then, the theologians on both 
sides should be ordered to keep still. This proposition pre- 
vailed; but the Saxon government not only did not acce 
it, but did not even reply to the Brunswick address at all. 
So through the years 1650 and 1651, the Saxons continued 
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to fulminate with increased intensity, encouraged by the dis- 
position of their government to support them, and by the 
enforced silence of the Helmstadtians, bringing out at last, 
early in 1652, a statement of Helmstadt innovations, of 
which they enumerated and anathematised ninety-eight. 
In 1655, in the Consensus Repetitus, the number was re- 
duced to eighty-eight. This work was designed to substan- 
tiate the charge so much resented by Calixtus, that he had 
loosened the foundations of all evangelical doctrine, also to 
counteract the wide-spread and powerful influence of an 
elaborate production of Calixtus published in the autumn of 
1651, entitled ‘“‘ George Calixtus’s Refutation of the Un- 
christian Slanders with which Dr Weller, court preacher of 
Saxony, has desired to soil him.” This was the last con- 
troversial work which he published; though his opponents 
continued their assaults, he saw that a prolongation of the 
strife would be useless, since his enemies accused him of 
going too far in just those points in which he more or less 
distinctly felt that he had not gone far enough. 

We give, in conclusion, a brief notice of some of Calix- 
tus’s most important theological works. The first one of 
considerable size was issued before he became professor. 
It was called ‘‘ Disputationes de Precipuis Religionis Chris- 
tiane Capitibus,” and is a wonderful work, as coming from 
a youth of twenty-four years. It consists of fifteen disputa- 
tions. In each of these he states first, with great clearness 
and conciseness, the dogma and the difficulties attending 
it; secondly is given an historical account of the different 
views respecting it; thirdly, the Lutheran doctrine is stated 
and defended. Only in one point does he here distinctly 
reject the Lutheran view. Insisting on the logical principle 
that the joining of two abstract terms, of two predicates, 
can never produce a judgment, he declares that to say 
“ humanity is deity ” is just as senseless as to say “‘ man is 
a lion.” To Christ, as one person, as the God-man, he 
would ascribe human and divine attributes; but to identify 
the human and the divine, according to the strict Lutheran 
confessions, he pronounces absurd. 

In 1619 appeared his Epitome Theologie, which, as the 
name indicates, treats of the whole body of Christian doctrine. 
This is a still more important work than the other. Calix- 
tus here draws the same distinction which afterwards 
Schleiermacher so much insisted on, between the contem- 
plative and the practical sciences, assigning theology to the 
latter. He divides his theme as follows: In every practical 
science it is to be inquired what is (1) the object to be aimed 
at ; (2) the being who seeks this object ; (8) the means to 
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used in gaining it. As preliminary to the discussion proper 
of these topics, he enters upon an investigation of the sources 
of human knowledge, drawing a sharp distinction between 
immediate knowledge and mediate knowledge, or that which 
is derived merely from an analysis of, or inference from, the 
immediate. Truth consists in the correctness of this deriva- 
tion of the mediate from the immediate. The latter admits 
of no demonstration ; it must be accepted as it stands. To 
this class belong the contents of the moral and religious 
sense. The truths of revelation serve as a complement of 
these, not conflicting with them, yet not derived from them 
by any discursive process. In the first section of the main 
part of the work Calixtus seeks to shew that man knows 
through the immediate utterances of his moral sense that 
his true end is an eternal one; revelation only fills up this 
knowledge. The second section treats not only of man, the 
being appointed to this eternal destiny, but also of God. 
As to him, natural religion teaches his existence, spirituality, 
wisdom, and goodness; revelation tells further of the Son 
and the Holy Ghost. As to man, whatever belongs to 
comp owe knowledge, as also undecided free-will, mor- 
tality of the body, is to be called natural; whereas whatever 
revelation discloses as belonging to the original condition of 
man, i.e. knowledge of what we now know only through 
revelation, also undisturbed decision of the will in favour of 
the good, freedom of the body from pain, &c.,—this is to be 
considered as a supernatural gift. Here, it will be noticed, 
Calixtus really adopts, in substance, the Tridentine doctrine, 
and in this one particular his critics had some pretence for 
charging him with agreeing with the Catholics. Yet it was 
no leaning to Popery, but simply a natural inference from 
his view of the sources of human knowledge, which is dis- 
cerned here. Human depravity, moreover, he pictures in a 
darker light than the Catholics do. He ascribes it wholly 
to man; rejecting decidedly the doctrine that sin is to be 
ascribed to God as its author in any other sense than that 
he permits it. To guard more surely against this doctrine, 
Calixtus holds further the view that sin is of a privative 
nature, he being unable to see how anything which has a 

ositive experience can be ascribed to any other creator than 

od. The third section treats of the work of redemption. 
The chief points are: Salvationis wholly anact of God's mercy. 
The infinite justice of God demanded an infinite merit in the 
sacrifice. Christ’s merit was both active and passive. In him 
the Son of God assumed a human nature; of either nature of 
the God-man may be predicated, but only to a certain extent, 
attributes of both natures. Justification is conditioned on 
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faith, and consists in the forgiveness of sins and the imputa- 
tion of Christ’s merit. Predestination to salvation is condi- 
tioned on foreknowledge of the faith of the elect. As, however, 
faith is itself an act transcending the natural powers of man, 
and comes through the word of God, it is to be assumed that 
the Spirit conditions his working of the faith on the atten- 
tive heed given to the word. Baptism should, in the case of 
adults, be preceded by instruction, in order that their faith 
may flow from the hearing of the word ; but children should 
be baptized early, in order that they may receive forgive- 
ness and regeneration. At the Lord’s Supper faith is 
strengthened by partaking of the true body of Christ. But 
against the Catholics it is argued that the bread and wine 
is also really present, and that there is no real sacrifice in 
the case, since the notion of a sacrifice involves that of the 
slaying of a living being. He rejects the doctrine of the 
power of the clergy to bind and to loose, also the Catholic 
doctrine of the uncertainty of the state of grace, as well as 
the Calvinistic doctrine of perseverance. The church is, 
even as & visible church, one, holy, catholic, and apostolic ; 
its constitution is monarchical, Christ being King; its 
members are divided into teachers and learners; the 
apostles have no successors; all bishops are equal; laymen 
are to support the church according to their means, especi- 
ally should Christian magistrates exercise a guardianship 
over its outward concerns; Synods are the best guardians of 
purity of doctrine ; factious heretics may be punished, but 
should not be put to death. 

In 1628 appeared Calixtus’s Apparatus Theologicus, a work 
designed as an introduction to theological studies. It con- 
sists of three parts: first, an encyclopedia, which lays down 
the position which theology occupies as a science, in which 
Calixtus insists on the importance of philology and philo- 
sophy, as the two wings without whose aid no great height 
in theological science can be attained; second, a history of 
‘the science, in which is given a summary of the theology of all 
the different denominations and periods of Christianity ; third, 
methodology, directing how to studyeach dogma. Thiswork, 
though incomplete and lacking in symmetry, is a monument 
of Calixtus’s vast learning and rare power of analysis. 

A year later he published an edition of Augustine de Doc- 
trina Christiana, and of the Commonitorium of Vincent of 
Lerinum, prefixing a long introduction in which he sets forth 
his views respecting the weight to be attached to the opinions 
of the church Fathers in the establishment of creeds. This 
was the occasion of much opposition and misrepresentation. 
For he here sets himself against the tendency of the Lutherans 
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of his time to consider the symbols, not as being designed 
to select from the many doctrines found in the Bible the few 
which are most fundamental, but to consider rather all doc- 
trines as alike essential, and the symbols as superadded to 
the Bible, and equally binding. The testimony of the pa- 
tristic theologians he regards not as strictly authoritative, 
but as having a peculiar weight. By the stress which he 
laid on this point, he exposed himself to the charge of de- 
preciating the importance of the Reformation, and so of 
favouring Catholicism; whereas in so far as he differed from 
his fellow Protestants he was rather hyper-protestant than 
otherwise, since he wished to diminish the number of dogmas 
and rites that should be held to be absolutely indispensable to 
Christianity, condemning the virtually papal tendency of the 
Protestants of his time to make their creeds as binding on 
their churches as the Pope’s decrees on the Roman Catholics. 

Perhaps Calixtus’s most important work is the Theologia 
Moralis, issued in 1634. This was, indeed, not the first 
treatise on this subject produced by a Lutheran; yet after 
Melancthon, and his immediate pupils Chytrius, Hemming, 
and Von Eitzen, it had been so thoroughly neglected that 
many of Calixtus’s contemporaries, narrowly confining them- 
selves to purely dogmatic theology, regarded his work as a 
dangerous innovation. Calixtus ion not carry out the dis- 
tinction, begun by some of his predecessors, between dog- 
matics and ethics in general, but rather brings the two nearer 
together by making a sharp distinction between a 
cal and theological ethics, the former being held as indeed 
separate not only from dogmatics, but from theology in 
general; the latter, however, which his work alone handles, 
being closely connected with the system of Christian doc- 
trine. He treats it as a science concerned with the progress 
of sanctification in the believer. The work is divided into 
two parts; one treating of the regenerate man, the other, of 
the laws to which he is subject. The Christian, again, is 
considered both according to his internal and his external 
condition. As to the former (the one principally treated), 
there is recognised as characterising every converted man a 
constant strife between the flesh and the spirit, only, as not 
in the unregenerate state, no sin can be committed with 
relish and approbation. The work of sanctification, carried 
on by the Spirit of God, must be considered in relation to 
the three faculties of the soul, the intellect, the will, and the 
desires. To the first belongs the conscience. That the con- 
science errs, is therefore to be attributed to the fact that the 
intellect is itself darkened by the fall; but no man errs in 
such a way as not to admit that the good ought to be done 
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and the bad to be avoided. On the will Calixtus says little ; 
on the desires almost nothing. In treating of the moral 
law, he oversteps the limits set to his task, and enters the 
field of general ethics. The law, as the specially revealed 
will of God, is essentially the same as that given in the 
hearts of men, but is superadded to the latter by an act of 
grace, and serves to correct the errors into which men fall 
in deducing inferences from their immediate cognitions. 
The moral law, contained in the decalogue, is one from which 
God himself cannot absolve us. When we are unable to 
deduce the necessity of certain commands from first prin- 
ciples, these commands are called positive laws, of which, 
though man does not know the ground, yet God does. The 
question, what the highest moral principle is, Calixtus does 
not distinctly answer; he seems to treat as such simply the 
divine will. After discussing the positive commands of God, 
he considers human laws, insisting that their fitness to pro- 
mote the general good should always be clear. Ecclesiasti- 
cal and civil laws are then distinguished; the former are 
praised for their simplicity; in treating of the latter, the 
author loses himself in a consideration of the history of 
Roman law, occupying with this theme a fourth part of the 
whole work, if we consider as not exactly belonging to it the 
already mentioned digression directed against Neuhaus. It 
is easy to see that this work is too devoid of symmetry, and 
that the plan of it is itself too imperfectly carried out, to 
allow it to rank as a standard work. But it is exceedingly 
valuable as containing the germ of much that has since been 
produced in the same department. 

Calixtus wrote several treatises on eschatology. In one, 
de Supremo Judicis, published in 1635, he discusses at. length 
the signs of Christ’s second advent, the resurrection, the 
judgment, the new heaven and new earth, &c.; he holds in 
general to a strict interpretation of prophecy, yet is freer 
than most of his contemporaries. He rejects all chiliastic 
theories, though admitting some to be not heretical. Kin- 
dred to this work is that de Bono Perfecte Summo, published 
in 1648, in which the highest good is, with Aristotle, found 
in the Seweia; the more perfect the object of knowledge, the 
higher is the knowledge; to see God is the summit of bless- 
edness. The damned will know God only as an avenger, 
having no love for him; the risen bodies of the saved will 
retain, perhaps, the same faculties as they now have, but 
will be free from all disturbance ; the bodies of the lost will 
be literally burned, and the punishment will be eternal. 
These two works may be considered as complementing an 
earlier one, published in 1627, de Immortalitate Anime, a 
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work which he himself esteemed as the most complete and 
thorough of his monographs. 

The last of Calixtus’s larger treatises was the one de Factis 
que Deus cum Hominibus iniit. It was issued in 1654, 
Here he discloses some similarity to the views of the Cal- 
vinists and Arminians; but the covenants, of which he makes 
two, the Adamic and the Christian, are considered less as 
eternally made between the Father and the Son, than as 
consisting of an established relation between God and man. 
Here, as in his other works, Calixtus undertakes a compre- 
hensive historical discussion of his theme, including a 
history of the Jews and a thorough investigation of the 
significance of the ceremonial law. But he himself felt that 
the subject was not exhaustively handled. 

We must omit even to name the many other treatises 
which Calixtus produced. Besides his numerous controver- 
sial writings, he wrote on almost all branches of theology, 
especially historical theology. His style is sometimes heavy; 
his works often lack clearness of plan; he attempts too 
much, and, finding the work growing on his hands, is often 
obliged to break off abruptly. But his learning, his industry, 
and the breadth of mind were remarkable. He was the 
Schleiermacher of his age. Not entirely free from prevailing 
prejudices and errors, yet he was vastly elevated above the 
most of his contemporaries—too far above them to be appre- 
ciated by them. The constant abuse to which he was sub- 
jected from his bigoted enemies, for no other crime than 
that of advocating charity and peace, and the singleness 
with which, in spite of this abuse, he constantly pursued 
his object, are an abiding evidence of his catholicity of mind 
and his purity of heart. 
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BY THE REV. PROFESSOR M‘COSH, LL.D., BELFAST. 


We wish our readers to transport themselves to the eastern 

border country of Scotland, and to try to realize its con- 
dition in the first half of last century. People are apt to take 
their views of that district from Sir Walter Scott, who passed 
the most interesting portion of his boyhood there, and picking 
up the dim traditions of the past ere they were finally lost, 
and tinging them with the romantic hues of his own imagina- 
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tion, has presented to us such a picture as a man of the nine- 
teenth century, in love with chivalry, would be likely to furnish 
of the ages of border strife. But the truth is, Sir Walter has 
given us only one side of the Scottish character ; he never 
thoroughly sympathised with the more earnest features of the 
national mind, and he did not appreciate the attempts which 
were made in the seventeenth century to deliver the country 
from violence and superstition, and to promote education and 
a scriptural religion. The people of the eighteenth century 
had such traditions of the earlier ages as to be glad that the 
days of the border raids had passed away. At the time we 
wish to sketch, two classes of people were to be found in the 
district. There were landed proprietors, disposed to allow no 
opposition to them, of not very generous or enlightened will, 
but who were already catching the taste for improving the 
land, which has made Berwickshire one of the most advanced 
agricultural districts in the three kingdoms. Under them were 
small farmers and their servants, with the ignorance and much 
of the rudeness of the previous ages, and not yet awakened to 
independent thought and action. Between them there was 
scarcely any middle class, except the parish ministers, who, in 
the early part of the century, if not highly cultivated, were 
zealous preachers of the doctrines of grace, and actively seeking 
to raise their people to church-going habits and a decent 
morality ; and who, at a later date, as patrons began to assert 
their legal rights, and colleges adopted the new philosophy, 
became the most vehement opponents of the evangelical y, 
so that, in the days of Carlyle, the Synod of Merse and Teviot- 
dale turned the vote against popular rights, and the ministers 
of it coming to the General Assembly, rushed to the theatre to 
hear Mrs Siddons when she happened to be in Edinburgh. 
Believing that there was nothing suited to them in such a reli- 
gion, the common people set up in the towns and large villages 
seceding congregations, which drew towards them the more 
earnest of the inhabitants. Out of one of these congregations 
sprang Thomas M‘Crie, who has given us the other phase of 
the Scottish character. 

At the beginning of the century, the most remarkable man 
in the district was undoubtedly THomas Boston. Born at 
Dunse in the previous century, he remembered his going, when 
a boy, to the prison of his native place to keep his father com- 
pany when he was incarcerated for resisting the imposition of 
prelacy. All his life he is most sedulous and consistent in 
discountenancing the system of church patronage, which is 
being steadily introduced. Settled as a minister, first in Sim- 
prin and then in Ettrick, he is consumingly earnest in visiting 
once a year, in catechising twice a year, and in preaching on 
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Sabbath-day and week-day to, an ignorant and careless people 
just rising out of barbarism. But he contrived to retain a 
literary taste amidst his active parochial employments. With 
a difficulty in getting books, and rejoicing so when a good one 
came in his way, he was able, by his own independent study, 
to develope views in regard to the importance of Hebrew points 
which were far in advance of those attained in his time by any 
British scholar. Endowed with a clear logical mind, he has, in 
his “Covenant of Grace,” given us perhaps the best exposition 
we have of the old Scotch theology in its excellencies—some 
would add, in its exclusiveness. Living and breathing in the 
doctrine of free grace, he seized with avidity and valued exces- 
sively the “ Marrow of Modern Divinity,” which he found in 
the cottage of one of his people, and he vigorously opposed 
the moral or legal preaching which was fast coming in with the 
new literature and philosophy. Singularly single-minded, 
earnest, and fervent in his piety, this man becomes a favourite 
and a power, first in his district, and, in the end, by his theo- 
logical works all over Scotland. In reading his Memoirs, we 
observe that he was painfully careful in watching his moods of 
mind, often referring to spiritual interposition what arose from 
wretched health; and that he was ever looking on events 
occuring in God’s providence as signs indicating that he should 
pursue a particular line of conduct. It needed a philosophy— 
we regret that it should have been an infidel one which did the 
work—to correct these errors of a narrow theology. 

Already the old orthodoxy was being troubled. Mr Davin 
DvuDGEON published, in 1732, a work entitled “The Moral 
World.” e have no record of the early history of this man, 
and we do not know whether he received a collegiate educa- 
tion. When he comes under our notice, he is tenant of a large 
farm called Lennel Hill, in the parish of Coldstream. In the 
work referred to he maintains, with clearness and ability, a 
doctrine like that of Anthony Collins, whom he had read. He 
asserts “that there is no evil in the moral world but what 
necessarily ariseth from the nature of imperfect creatures, who 
always pursue their good, but cannot but be liable to error or 
mistake,” and that evil or sin is inseparable in some degree 
from all created beings, and most consistent with the designs of 
a perfect Creator.” On account of the errors in this work he 
was summoned before the Presbytery, where two charges are 
brought against him :—Ist, That he denies and destroys all 
distinction and difference between moral good and evil, or 
else makes God the author of evil, and refers all evil to 
the imperfection of creatures ; 2d, that he denies the punish- 
ment of another life, or that God punishes men for sin in 
this life, yea, that man is accountable. He appears be- 
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fore the court, and holds it to be contrary to Scripture that 
man has free will in the Arminian sense, but holds that man is 
accountable and punishable for practising contrary to the 
divine precepts of our Saviour, the practice of which tends to 
make all men happy. The case goes up from Presbytery to 
Synod, and from Syasd to General Assembly, which remits it 
to the Commission of Assembly in 1733, again in 1734, again 
in 1735, and again in 1736, with no evidence that the 
Commission ever ventured to take it up.* In 1734, he pub- 
lished a vindication of the Moral World, in reply to a pum- 
phlet against him, said to be written by Andrew Baxter, and 
therein he maintains that when a rogue is hanged he is set 
free to enter a state where he may be reformed. His most 
important work is “ Philosophical Letters concerning the Being 
and Attributes of God,” first printed in 1737. These letters 
were written in the midst of pressing agricultaral cares, to the 
Rev. Mr Jackson, author of a work written in the spirit of 
Clarke, “The Existence and Unity of God.” In these letters, 
Dudgeon reaches a species of refined Spinozism, mingled with 
Berkeleyanism. He denies the distinction of substances into 

iritual and material, maintains that there is no substance 

istinct from God; and that “all our knowledge but of God is 
about ideas; they exist only in the mind, and their essence 
and modes consist only in their being perceived.” In 1739, he 
published “ A Catechism founded upon Experience and Reason, 
collected by a Father for the use of his Children ;” and in an 
“Introductory Letter,” he wishes that natural religion alone 
was embraced by all men, and states that though he believes 
there was an extraordinary man sent into our world seventeen 
hundred years ago to instruct mankind, yet he doubts whether 
he “ever commanded any of those things to be written 
concerning him which we have.” The same yearhe published “A 
view of the Necessitarian or Best Scheme, freed from the 
Objections of M. Crousaz, in his Examination of Pope’s Essay 
on Man.” 

Dudgeon died at ——— on the borders, Jan. 1743, 
at the age of thirty-seven. His works were published in a 
combined form in 1765, in a volume without a printer's name 
attached, shewing that there was not as yet thorough freedom 
of thought in Scotland. His writings had for a time a name 
in the district (the Catechism reached a third edition); but 
afterwards passed away completely from public notice. The 
late Principal Lee was most anxious to know more of his 
history, and in particular whether he could have influenced 

* The Author of this Article has been aided in his researches on this sub- 


os by the great kindness of the Rev. Alexander Christison, Clerk to the 
bytery of Chirnside. 
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David Hume in personal intercourse or by his writings. .As 
they lived in the same district, Hume must have heard of the 
case which appeared when Hume was cogitating his own sys- 
tem. There are points in which Dudgeon anticipated Hume, 
Thus Dudgeon maintains that all knowledge is about ideas, 
the essence of which is that they are perceived. He says, that 
the words, “ just, unjust, desert, &c., are necessarily relative to 
society ;” and that if we allow that there is not justice in the 
overnment of this world, we cannot argue that there is justice 
in the world to come. Dudgeon, too, is a stern necessarian. 
But in all these points Dudgeon had himself been antici 
by others. In other respects the two widely differ. Dudgeon 
assumes throughout a much higher moral tone than Hume 
ever did. Dudgeon had evidently abandoned a belief in Chris- 
tianity, but he stood up resolutely for a rational demonstration 
of the existence of God as the cause of the ideas which come 
under our experience ; and he has a whole system of natural 
religion: whereas Hume undermines all religion, natural as 
well as revealed, Dudgeon had superior philosophic abilities ; 
and in other circumstances might have had a chance of becom- 
ing the head of a new philosophic heresy. But there was a 
young man in his own neighbourhood being trained to super- 
sede and eclipse him in his own line, and to go beyond deism 
to atheism. It is thus that error advances till it corrects 
itself. 

Davip HuME was born at Edinburgh on April 26. 1711. 
He was the second son of Joseph Home or Hume of Ninewells, 
so called from a number of springs which may still be seen as 
fresh as when the name was given. The mansion is in the 
parish of Chirnside, in Berwickshire, and is situated on the 
green slope of a hill which rises from the river Whitadder, 
immediately in front. The situation is remarkably pleasant, 
and from the heights above there are extensive views of the 
whole eastern border country, now associated in the minds of 
all reading people with tales of romance. Here David Hume 
passed the greater portion of his younger years, and much of 
the quieter and more studious parts of his middle age. But 
he never refers to the scenes of his native place, not even (as 
Mr Burton has remarked) when he has occasion in his “ History 
of England” to relate events which might have led him to do 
so. It isclear that his taste for the beauties of nature was 
never very keen ; the time had not come when all people rave 
about natural scenery; he was in no way disposed to expose 
himself to English prejudice by betraying Scottish predilections; 
and we rather think that he was glad that the time of border 
raids had for ever passed away. 

His father was a member of the Faculty of Advocates, but 
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his life as a country gentleman. His mother was a 
daughter of Sir D. Falconer of Newton, who had been a lawyer 
in the times of the Stuarts, and had filled the office of President 
of the Court of Session from 1682 to 1685. So far as the 
youth was exposed to hereditary predilections they were those 
of Scotch landlords, who ruled supreme in their own estates, 
of hard-headed Edinburgh lawyers, and of old families opposed 
to the great Whig or covenanting struggle of the previous 
century. His father having died when the second son was yet 
an infant, the education ‘of the children devolved on their 
mother, who is represented as training them with great care— 
in what way or form in respect of religion we are not told. 

David became an entrant of the class of William Scott, Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the Edinburgh University, Feb. 27. 1723, 
being still under twelve years of age. What his precise college 
course was is not recorded; but we know generally that in those 
times, and for many years after, boys who should have been at 
school, after getting an imperfect acquaintance with Latin and 
Greek, were introduced in the classes of logic, pneumatics, and 
moral philesophy, to subjects fitted only for men of mature 
powers and enlarged knowledge. We suspect there was no 
ruling mind among his teachers to sway him, and he was left 
to follow the bent of his own mind. Already he has a taste 
for literature, and a tendency to speculative philosophy. “I was 
seized very early,” he says in “My Own Life,” “with a passion 
for literature, which has been the ruling passion of my life, and 
a great source of my enjoyments.” In writing to a friend, July 
4. 1727, he mentions having by him written papers which he 
will not make known till he has polished them, and these 
evidently contain the germs of a system of mental philosophy. 
“All the progress I have made is but drawing the outlines on 


loose bits of paper ; here a hint of a passion; there a pheno- 
menon in the mind accounted for; in another an alteration of 
these accounts.” Mr Burton publishes part of a paper of his 
early years, being “ An Historical Essay on Chivalry and 
Modern Honour.” In it we have no appreciation of chivalry, 
but we have the germs of the oe een and ethical 


speculations which he afterwards develo He inquires why 
courage is the principal virtue of barbarous nations, and why 
chastity is the peint of honour with women (always a favourite 
topic with him), and is evidently in the direction of his utili- 
tarian theory of virtue. About his seventeenth year he j 
but speedily relinquished, the study of the law. “My studious 
disposition, my sobriety, and my industry, gave my family a 
notion that the law was a proper profession for me; but I 
found an unsurmountable aversion to everything but the pur- 
suits of philosophy and general learning; and while they 
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fancied I was poring upon Voet and Vinnius, Cicero and Virgil 


were the authors I was secretly devouring.” 

We have two admirable accounts of Hume’s life : the one, 
“My Own Life,” calm as philosophy itself; the other by Mr 
Hill Burton, who had access to the papers collected by taven 
Hume, and deposited with the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and 
who has collected all other available information, and put it 
together in a clear and systematic manner. But there is much 
that we should like to know not communicated. The auto- 
biography, though honest enough, is not open or communica- 
tive. We may rest assured that in that great lake which spreads 
itself so calmly before us, there were depths, and movements 
in these depths, which have been kept from our view. Though 
so skilled in psychological analysis, he gives no account of the 
steps by which he was led to that deadly scepticism in philo- 
sophy and theology which he held by so firmly, and propounded 
so perseveringly. Mr Burton has, however, published a re- 
markable document, which lets us see what we should never 
have learned from “My Own Life,” that there had been an 
awful struggle and a crisis. 

It is a letter written to a physician with great care, but 
possibly never sent. He begins with stating that he “had 
always a strong inclination to books and letters,” and that, 
after fifteen years, he had been left to his own choice in read- 
ing, “ I found it to incline almost equally to books of reasoning 
and philosophy, and to poetry and the polite authors. Every 
one who is acquainted either with the philosophers or critics, 
knows that there is nothing yet established in either of these 
sciences, and that they contain little more than endless dis- 
putes, even in the most fundamental articles. Upon examina- 
tion of these I found a certain boldness of temper growing in 
me which was not inclined to submit to any authority on 
these subjects, but led me to seek out some new medium by 
which truth might be established. After much study and 
reflection on this at last, when I was about eighteen years of 


age, there seemed to be opened up to me a new source of 


thought which transported me beyond measure, and made me, 
with an ardour natural to young men, throw up every other 
pleasure or business to apply actively to it. The law, which was 
the busines’ I designed to follow, appeared nauseous to me, 
and I could think of no other way of pushing my fortune in 
the world but that of scholar and philosopher. I was infinitely 
happy in this course of life for some months, till at last, about 
the beginning of September 1729, all my ardour seemed in a 
moment to be extinguished, and I could no longer raise my 
mind to that pitch which formerly gave me such excessive 
pleasure. I felt no uneasiness or want of spirits when I laid 
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aside my book ; and therefore never imagined there was any 
bodily distemper in the case, but that my coldness proceeded 
from a laziness of temper which must be overcome by redoub- 
ling my application. In this condition I remained for nine 
months, very uneasy to myself, but without growing any worse, 
which was a miracle. There was another particular which 
contributed more than anything to waste my spirits, and bring 
on me this distemper, which was, that having read many books 
of morality, such as Cicero, Seneca, and Plutarch, — being 
smit with their beautiful representations of virtue and philo- 
sophy, I undertook the improvement of my temper and will, along 
with my reason and understanding. I was continually fortifyin 

myself with reflections against death, and poverty, and shame, ont 
pain, and all the other calamities of life. These no doubt are 
exceeding useful when joined with an active life, because the 
occasion being presented, along with the reflection, works it 
into the soul, and makes it take a deep impression ; but in 
solitude they serve to little other purpose than to waste the 
spirits, the force of the mind meeting with no resistance, but 
wasting itself in the air, like our arm when it misses the aim. 
This, however, I did not learn but by experience, and till I had 
already ruined my health, though I was not sensible of it.” 
He then describes the symptoms: scurvy spots breaking out on 
his fingers the first winter, then a wateriness in the mouth. 
Next year, about May 1731, there grew upon him a ravenous 
appetite, and a palpitation of heart. In’six weeks, from “ being 
tall, lean, and rawboned, he became on a sudden the most 
sturdy, robust, healthful like fellow you have seen, with a 
ruddy complexion, and a cheerful countenance.” He goes on 
to say, that having now time and leisure to cool my inflamed 
imagination, I began to consider seriously how I should pro- 
ceed with my philosophical studies. I found that the moral 
philosophy transmitted to us by antiquity laboured under the 
same inconvenience that has been found in their natural philo- 
sophy, of being entirely hypothetical, and depending more upon 
invention than experience: every one consulted his fancy in 
erecting schemes of virtue and happiness, without regarding 
human nature, upon which every moral conclusion must depend. 
This, therefore, 1 resolved to make my principal study, and the 
source from which I would derive every truth in criticism as 
well as morality.” He tells how he had read most of the 
celebrated books in Latin, French, and English ; how “ within 
these three years I find I have scribbled many a quire of paper, 
in which there is nothing contained but my own inventions ;” 
how he “ had collected the rude materials for many volumes ;” 
but he adds, “I had no hopes of delivering my opinions with 
such elegance and neatness as to draw to me the attention of 
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the world, and I would rather live and die in obscurity than 
produce them maimed and imperfect.” “It is a weakness 
rather than lowness of spirits which troubles me ;” and he traces 
an analogy between what he had passed through and recorded 
religious experiences. “I have noticed in the writings of the 
French mystics, and in those of our fanatics here, that when 
they give a bistory of the situation of their souls, they mention 
a coldness and desertion of the spirit, which frequently returns. 
But “ however this may be, I have not come out of the cloud so 
well as they commonly tell us they have done, or rather began 
to despair of ever recovering. To keep myself from being me- 
lancholy on so dismal a prospect, my only security was in 
peevish reflections on the vanity of the world, and of all human 
glory, which however just sentiments they may be esteemed, I 
ave found can never be sincere, except in those who are 
possessed of them. Being sensible that all my philosophy 
would never make me contented in my present situation, I 
began to rouse up myself.” He found these two things very 
bad for this distemper, study and idleness, and so he wishes to 
betake himself to active life. His choice was confined to two 
kinds of life, that of a travelling governor, and that of a mer- 
chant. The first not being fit for him he says he is now on 
his way to Bristol, to engage in business till he is able to 
“leave this distemper behind me.” He says, that “all the 
physicians I have consulted, though very able, could never enter 
into my distemper,” and so he now applies to this eminent doctor. 
‘In this remarkable document Hume unbosoms himself for 
the first time, and, we may add, for the last time. He had 
endeavoured to act the self-righteous and self-sufficient Stoic. 
We have other evidence of this. In the letter already ex- 
tracted from, written when he was sixteen, he says, “I hate 
task-reading, and I diversify them at pleasure ; sometimes a 
philosopher, sometimes a poet.” “The philosopher’s wise man 
and the poet’s husbandman agree in peace of mind in a liberty 
and independence on fortune, and contempt of riches, power, 
and glory. Every thing is placid and quiet in both, nothing 
rturbed or in disorder.” “A perfectly wise man that out- 
raves fortune is surely ter than the husbandman who 
slips by her; and indeed this pastoral and saturnian happiness 
Ihave in a age measure come at just now. I live a king, 
pretty much by myself, neither full of action nor perturbation 
—molles somnos. This state, however, I can foresee, is not to 
be relied on. My peace of mind is not sufficiently confirmed 
by wor md to withstand the blows of fortune. This — 
ness and elevation of soul is to be found only in study and con- 
=! this can alone teach us to look down on human 
idents. You must allow me to talk thus like a philosopher ; 
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tis a subject I think much on, and could talk all day long of.” 
But the attempt had turned out a miserable failure, as he 
acknowledges in his letter to the physician. Doubts had crept 
in, and the Stoic was tempted to turn Sceptic. Writing long 
after to Sir Gilbert Elliott in re to his “ Dialogues on 
Natural Religion,” which sap all religion, he mentions a manu- 
script, afterwards destroyed, which he had written before 
twenty. “It began with an anxious search after arguments to 
confirm the common opinion, doubts stole in, dissipated, re- 
turned, were again dissipated, returned again; and it was a 
perpetual struggle of a restless imagination against inclination, 
perhaps against reason.” 

The letter is supposed by Mr Burton, on good grounds, to 
have been written to the celebrated Dr Cheyne, author of the 
“Philosophical Principles of Natural Religion” (1705), and 
“The English Malady; or a Treatise of Nervous Diseases of 
all kinds, Spleens, Vapours, Lowness of Spirits, Hypochondriacal 
Distempers,” &c. It is doubtful whether the letter ever reached 
Dr Cheyne, and it may be doubted whether that eminent phy- 
sician had in all his reget 5 a medicine to cure the 
malady of this remarkable youth. Dr Cheyne defends with 


the common arguments the “ great fundamental principles of 
all virtue and all morality, viz. the existence of a supreme and 
a perfect Being ; the freedom of the will, the immor- 


tality of the spirits of all intellectual beings, and the certainty 
of future rewards or punishments.” But the youth who proposed 
to address him had already a system evolved which undermined 
all these. One could have wished that there had been a friend 
at hand to direct him away from Cicero, Seneca, and Plutarch, 
to a better teacher who is never mentioned. Not that we 
should have expected him in his then state to be drawn to the 
character of Jesus, but he might have found something in his 
work fitted to give peace and satisfaction to his distracted 
soul, But it is useless to speculate on these possibilities. All 
he says himself is, “In 1734 I went to Bristol with some re- 
commendations to eminent merchants, but in a few months 
found that scene totally unsuitable to me. I went over to 
France, with a view of prosecuting my studies in a country 
retreat, and I there laid that plan of life which I have steadily 
and successfully pursued.”* 





* For some years past it has been well known in literary circles in Edin- 
burgh, that there was a seandal about David Hume in his younger years, 
Having been kindly allowed te look into the eeclesiastical records whieh bear 
upon it, we find that there was a charge brought, but no evidenee to su 
it. A woman did, March 5. 1734, charge “Mr David Home, brother to Nine- 
wells, as being the father of her child.” But this woman had previously had 
three illegitimate children ; she had refused to say who was the father of her 
child when David Hume was in the country, though it was known he was 
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We can easily picture the youth of twenty-three as he set 
out for France. By nature he is one of a class of persons to be 
found in all countries, but quite as frequently in Scotland as 
anywhere else, who are endowed with a powerful intellect, con- 
joined with a heavy animal temperament, and who, with no 
high aspirations, ideal, etherial, or spiritual, have a tendency 
to look with suspicion on all kinds of enthusiasm and high- 
flown zeal. With an understanding keen and searching, he 
could not be contented with the appearances of things, nl was 
ever bent on penetrating beneath the surface ; and his native 
shrewdness, his hereditary predilections, and the reaction against 
the heats of the previous century, all combined to lead him to 
question common impressions and popular opinions. He saw 
the difficulties which beset philosophical and theological inves- 
tigations, and was unable to deliver himself from them, being 
without the high sentiments which might have lifted him above 
the low philosophy of his own day in England and France, and 
the sophistries suggested by a restless intellect. He knew only 
the ancient Stoic philosophy in the pages of Roman authors, 
and the modern philosophy of Locke, as modified by such men 
as Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, and driven to its logical conse- 
quences by Berkeley: he had tried the one in his practical 
conduct, and the other by his sifting intellect, and having 
found both wanting, he is prepared to abandon himself to 
scepticism, which is the miserable desert resorted to by those 
who despair of truth. Meanwhile his great intellectual powers 
find employment in constructing theories of the mind, in which 
he himself perhaps had no great faith, but which seemed the 
logical conclusion of the acknowledged philosophical principles 
of his time, and quite as plausible as any that had been devised 
by others, and brought such fame to their authors. 

With these predilections, France was the country which had 
most attractions to him, but was at the same time the most 
unfortunate country he could have gone to, and the middle of 
the eighteenth century the most unfortunate period for visiting 
it. In philosophy, the age had outgrown Descartes and Male- 
branche, Arnauld and Pascal, and the grave and earnest 
thinkers of the previous century, and was embracing the most 
superficial parts of Locke’s whiheneihy, which had been intro- 
duced by Voltaire to the knowledge of Frenchmen, who turned 
it to a wretched sensationalism. In religion he saw around 





leaving, and she brought the charge after he was gone. The Presbytery of 
Chirnside, when the case was brought before them, rebuked the woman for 
her conduct, and there is no other record of the matter. It is a curious cir- 
cumstance that this incident should have happened at the time when the 
youth was leaving his home in so singular a frame of mind. 
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him among the great mass of the people, a very corrupted and 
degenerate form of Christianity, while among the educated 
classes, infidelity was privately cherished, and was ready to 
burst out. Voltaire had issued his first attack on Christianity, 
in his “Epitre a Uranie,” published in 1728, and the fire 
spread with a rapidity which shewed that there were materials 
ready to catch it and propagate it. Sixty years later, one so fond 
of order and peace would have been scared by the effects produced 
by scepticism, so powerful in overthrowing old abuses, and so 
weak in constructing anything new or better; but at this time 
infidelity was full of hope, and promising an era of liberty and 
peace. The very section of the Catholic Church which retained 
the highest faith and the purest morality, had unfortunately 
been involved in a transaction which favoured the sceptical 
tendency among shrewd minds, Only a few years before, the 
people believed that the sick were healed, and the blind 
made to see at the tomb of the famous Jansenist, the Abbé 
Paris ; the noise made by the occurrences, and the discussions 
created by them, had not passed away when Hume arrived in 
Paris; and the youth pondered the event, to bring it out years 
after in his Essay on Miracles. While he lived at La Fléche, 
a Jesuit plied him with some “nonsensical miracle,” performed 
lately in their convent, and then and there occurred to him the 
famous argument which he afterwards published against 
miracles. ‘“ As my head was full of the topics of the treatise 
of Human Nature, which I was at that time composing, the 
argument immediately occurred to me, and I thought it very 
much gravelled my companion ; but at last he observed to me 
that it was impossible for that argument to have any validity, 
because it operated equally against the gospel as the Catholic 
miracles, which observation I thought fit to admit as a suffi- 
cient answer.” 

After living a short time in Paris, he retired to Rheims, and 
afterwards went to La Fléche, where he passed two of the 
three years he spent in France. We know nothing of his em- 
ployments these years, except that he devoted himself most 
earnestly to the composition of his “ Treatise on Human 
Nature.” In 1737 he brought it over with him to London, 
where he published the two first books the end of the following 
year. 

This Treatise is by far the most important of al] his philo- 
sophical works. If we except certain speculations in history 
and political economy, it contains nearly all his favourite ideas, 
He deinted to it all the resources of his mighty intellect. He 
had read extensively, pondered deeply, and taken immense 
pains in polishing his style. He could scarcely, indeed, be 
called a learned man, in the technical sense of the term, 
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but he was well informed. We could have wished that he had 
possessed wider sympathies with earnest seekers after truth in 
all ages, but this was not in the nature of the man. His 
keiwlalige of Greek was very imperfect at this time (he after- 
wards renewed his acquaintance with that language) ; what he 
knew of Greek philosophy was chiefly through Cicero (his very 
pictures of the Beoies and Epicureans are Roman rather than 
Grecian), and he never entered into the spirit of such deep and 
earnest thinkers as Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle—he tells us 
somewhere that the fame of Aristotle is utterly decayed. In 
respect even of modern writers, he never comprehended the 
profundity of such men as Cudworth and Descartes in the pre- 
vious century ; and he had no appreciation of the lations 
of Clarke and Leibnitz, who lived in the age immediately pre- 
ceding his own. He belongs to the cold, elegant, doubting, and 
secular eighteenth century ; and setting little value on antiquity, 
he builds for the present and the future on the philosophy of 
his own time. 

As to style, which he greatly cultivated, the models which 
he set before him were the Roman prose writers, the French 
authors of his own day, and the Englishmen who were intro- 
ducing the French clearness and point, such as Shaftesbury, 
Bolingbroke, and Pope,—he says, “The first polite prose we 
have was writ by Swift” Though he took great pains he never 
altogether succeeded in weeding out his Scotticisms, nor in 
acquiring a genuine English idiom ; but his style is always 
clear, manly, and elegant, and worthy of his weighty thoughts. 
When he broke down his elaborate treatise into smaller ones, 
he endeavoured to catch the ease and freedom of the lighter 
French literature ; but neither the subjects discussed nor the 
ideas of the author admit of such treatment; and though the 
essays are more ornate, and have more attempts at smartness 
and repartee, the student will ever betake himself to the 
Treatise, as containing the only systematic, and by far the 
most satisfactory statement of his views. 

He is now publicly committed to a theory, and he adheres 
to it resolutely and doggedly. In after years he said, “So 
great an undertaking, planned before I was one-and-twenty, 
and composed before twenty-five, must necessarily be very de- 
fective. I have repented my haste a hundred and a hundred 
times.” But this refers to the form and style, not the matter. 
He never abandoned nor modified the scepticism advanced in 
the early work. When he failed in obtaining a hearing for his 
views in the more elaborate treatise, he set them forth in 
“ Essays,” which might be more attractive to the general 
reader. He had instituted an inquiry, and satisfied himself 
that speculative truth was unattainable, either in philosophy 
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or theology, owing to the weakness of the human intellect, and 
he did not wish to be disturbed with questionings. He seems 
to have studiously abstained from speaking on such subjects 
in social intercourse, except at times, in a tone of playful 
humour, not meant to be offensive; and on becoming an 
author, he formed the resolution “ never to reply to any body.” 
He rather delighted to associate with ministers of religion, 
such as Robertson, Blair, and Carlyle, whom he reckoned 
moderate and tolerant, and helpful in producing a religious in- 
difference ; but he never allowed them to try to convert him to 
the truths of natural and revealed religion which they held by ; 
and when Dr Blair ventured on one occasion to make the 
attempt, he received such a reply as prevented the repetition 
of it on any future occasion. There are traditions of him and 
Adam Smith conversing familiarly on such subjects on the 
sands of Kirkcaldy, and of Hume succeeding in bringing his 
friend over to infidelity ; but we have no authenticated record 
of Hume ever opening to any human being the religious or 
irreligious convictions of his soul. A good-natured and sociable 
man, kind and indulgent to those with whom he came in con- 
tact, he d through life a solitary being, certainly with no 
God, and apparently with no human being, to whom to unbosom 
himself. 

Having set the matured and confirmed man before our 
readers, we have no intention of detailing minutely the events 
of his future life. Having published his work, he retired to 
Ninewells to wait the result. ‘“ Never literary attempt was 
more unfortunate than my Treatise of Human Nature. It fell 
dead-born from the press without reaching such distinction as 
even to create a murmur among the zealots.” He evidently 
felt the disappointment. “Iam out of humour with myself.” 
He was amazed that the liberty he had taken with all estab- 
lished truth had not created a sensation. But he was conscious 
of intellectual power; he had laid his plan for life; and he 
indomitably persevered in his literary career. Next year he 
published the third yolume of his treatise, that on ethics, with 
no better success, In 1741 he printed at Edinburgh the first, 
and in 1742 the second, of his “Essays Moral and Political.” 
The work was favourably received and he was encouraged. In 
1744 he was anxious to be appointed Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy in the University of Liinburgh, but public sentiment 
ma not bear the idea of one so sceptical being appointed a 


teacher of _ He was a younger brother without a pro- 


fession, and he wished to have a competency, and so in 17465, 
the year of the rebellion of Prince Charles, he became the 
companion and guide of the weak-minded Marquis of Annan- 
dale. The engagement brought him some accession of fortune, 
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but terminated abruptly from the caprice of the Marquis. In 
1747 he attended General St Clair in his military — to 
the Courts of Vienna and Turin. There he saw a variety of life; 
and he congratulates himself that when the engagement closed, 
he was “ master of near a thousand pounds.” In 1748 he cast 
the first part of his unfortunate Treatise in a new form, in the 
“ Inquiry concerning Human Understanding,” but the work 
failed to excite any interest. His brother at Ninewells having 
married in 1751, his place of residence was now Edinburgh, 
where he was appointed, and held for five years, the office of 
librarian to the advocates’ library, a situation which brought 
him little or no emolument. In 1752 he published in Edin- 
burgh the second part of his essays, being his Political Dis- 
courses. This work was immediately received with acclamation, 
and being translated into French, it procured him a high re- 
utation, and in fact awakened those discussions which issued 
in making political economy a science in the “ Wealth of 
Nations.” Whatever merit Hume may have in demolishing 
error, he has, we believe, established very little positive truth: 
what he effected in this way was done in political economy. 
The same year he published his inquiry concerning the Princi- 
ap of Morals, being an improved version of the third part of 
is treatise. “Meanwhile my bookseller, A. Millar, informed me 
that my former publications (all but the unfortunate Treatise) 
were beginning to be the subject of conversation, that the sale of 
them was gradually increasing, and that new editions were 
demanded. Answers by reverends and right reverends came 
out two or three in a year; and I found, by Dr Warburton’s 
railing, that the books were beginning to be esteemed in good 
company.” He had long had the idea of writing some historical 
work, and from the time of his being appointed librarian to 
the well stored Advocates’ collection of se he formed the 
plan of writing the History of England. The first volume com- 
menced with the accession of the house of Stuart, but was 
received so coldly that in a twelvemonth the publisher sold 
only forty-five copies. Nevertheless he persevered bringing 
out volume after volume, till at last the great merits of the 
work were acknowledged. This perseverance in his life plan, 
in spite of discouragements, we reckon as the noblest feature in 
Hume's character. It does not concern us here to speak of 
the excellencies and defects of the History. It could be shewn 


that the prejudices running throughout it were his constitu- - 


tional and hereditary ones, and that the work, as a whole, is an 
illustration of his metaphysical and ethical theory. 

In 1763 he received from the Earl of Hertford an invitation 
to attend him on his embassy to Paris. His visit to the capital 
of France on this occasion deserves a special notice. It may be 
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doubted whether there ever were such compliments paid to an 
literary man. Dukes, marischals, foreign ambassadors, vied with 
each other in honouring him. The famous men, whose persons 
and conversations he liked best, were D’Alembert, Marmontel, 
Diderot, Duclos, Helvetius, and old President Henault ; and he 
writes to Dr Blair, and bids him tel] Dr Robertson that there 
was not a single deist among them, meaning that there was 
none of them that went so far. He met also with Buffon, 
Malesherbes, Crebillon, Holbach, Renauld, Suard, and Turgot. 
But he was the special favourite of the ladies, who at that 
time ruled the fashion in Paris. In particular, he was flattered 
and adored by the Countess de Boufflers. His correspondence 
with that lady had commenced in 1761. She addressed him 
first, declaring the admiration which “ your sublime work (the 
History of England) has awakened in me.” “I know no terms 
capable of expressing what I felt in reading the work. I was 
moved, transported, and the emoffon which it caused me, is in 
some measure painful by its continuance. It elevates the 
soul ; it fills the heart with sentiments of humanity and bene- 
volence ; it enlightens the intellect, by shewing that true happi- 
ness is closely connected with viriue ; and discovers by the 
same light, what is the end, the sole end, of every reasonable 
being”! “In truth, I believed I had before my eyes the work 
of some celestial being, free from the —- of humanity, who, 
for the benefit of the human race, has designed to write the 
events of these latter times”! The philosopher is evidently 
gratified. ‘“ What new wonder is this which your letter pre- 
sents tome? I not only find a lady, who, in the bloom of 
beauty, and height of reputation, can withdraw herself from the 
pleasures of a gay court, and find leisure to cultivate the 
sciences, but deigns to support a correspondence with a man of 
letters, in a remote country, and to reward his labours by a 
suffrage, the most agreeable of all others, to a man who bas any 
spark of generous sentiment or taste for true glory.” This lady, 
it is proper to say, in plain terms, was the wife of the Comte de 
Boufflers, still alive, but the mistress of the Prince of Conti. 
Hume might also be seen attending the evening salons of 
Madame Geoffrin, who had been the daughter of a valet de 
chambre, and was now the-centre of a circle of artists and men 
of letters. He also waited on the entertainments of the famous 
Mademoiselle de |’Espinasse, who, originally an illegitimate 
child, had raised herself by being, first the humble companion, 
and then the rival of Madame Du Deffaud, and was well 
known to have been the mistress of a number of successive or 
contemporaneous lovers. There must have been something in 
the philosophy of Hume which recommended him to so many 
ladies of this description. We believe they were glad to find 
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so eminent a philosopher, with a system which did not seem 
to bear hard upon them. The courtiers told him that Madame 
de Pompadour “ was never heard to say so much to any man.” 
He says of himself, “I eat nothing but ambrosia, drink 
nothing but nectar, breathe nothing but incense, and tread on 
nothing but flowers. Every man I meet, and still more every 
lady, would think they were wanting in the most indispensable 
duty if they did not make a long and elaborate harangue in 
my praise.” Lord Charlemont has given us a picture, or rather 
a caricature, of his person as he met him at Turin some years 
before this. “His face was broad and fat, his mouth wide, and 
without any other expression than that of imbecility. His 
eyes vacant and spiritless, and the corpulence of his whole 
person was far better fitted to communicate the idea of a 
turtle-eating alderman than of a refined philosopher, His 
speech in English was rendered ridiculous by the broadest 
Scotch accent, and his French was, if possible, still more 
laughable.” This was the man who was made by the Parisian 
ladies to take the part, in an acted tableau, of a sultan assailed 
by two female slaves: “On le place sur un sopha entre les 
deux plus jolies femmes de Paris, il les regarde attentivement, 
il se frappe le ventre et les genoux & plusieurs reprises, et ne 
trouve jamais autre chose & leur dire que? ‘Eh bien! mes 
demoiselles. . . . Eh bien! nous voil& donc. .. . Eh bien! 
vous voila. . . . vous voila ici.’” His good sense led him to 
see the vanity of all this; but he was pleased with it ; and he 
often expresses a wish to settle in Paris, or somewhere in France. 
When he was introduced to the Dauphin, his son, afterwards 
the unfortunate Louis XVI., but then a boy of nine, stepped 
forth, evidently by instruction, and told him how many friends 
and admirers he had in the country, and that he reckoned 
himself among the number from the reading of many passages 
in his works. The Comte de Provence (who, after his long exile, 
became Louis XVIII), a year or so younger, now approached 
Hume, and told bim he had been long and impatiently expected 
in France, and that he expected great pleasure from reading his 
fine history. Even the Comte d’Artois, afterwards Charles X., 
but then a boy of six, had to mumble a panegyric. A wise 
man learned in providence might have seen that awful miseries 
must issue from a state of things in which, as Horace Walpole 
pointedly expresses it, “There is a God and the king to be 
ulled down first, and men and women are devoutly employed 
.in the demolition,” while princes were taught to cherish the 
viper that was to sting them. It would have been an appro- 
riate punishment to have got Hume placed half a century 
ater, in the scenes of the French Kevolution, to let him reap 
the fruit of the seed he had helped to sow. 
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But what, it may be asked, did he think of the state of 
society in which he had to mingle? It is evident that he was 
horrified at times with the proclaimed atheism of men and 
women. But what did he think of the morality of the circles 
in which he moved, more especially of the loose relationship of 
the marriage tie? Did his utilitarian theory of morals, of 
which he surely knew the bearing and tendency, allow of such 
a state of things? It is certain that Hume uttered no protest 
at the time, and he has left behind no condemnation of the 
morality of France, while he was fond of making sly and con- 
temptuous allusions to the manifestations of religious zeal in 
his own country. Certain it is that the tone of morality in 
France could never have been amended by him, nor, we ven- 
ture to say, by any utilitarian. When the husband of Madame 
Boufflers dies, he writes to her as a person now within reach 
of honour and felicity, that is as likely to be married to the 
Prince de Conti. However, the prince declines, and Hume 
gives her wise enough counsel: gradually to diminish her con- 
nection with the prince, and at last to separate from him; and, 
he says, “If I could dispose of my fate, nothing would be so 
much my choice as to live where I might cultivate your friend- 
ship. Your taste for travelling might also afford you a plau- 
sible pretence for putting this plan in execution ; a journey to 
Italy would loosen your connections here; and if it were de- 
layed, I would, with some probability, expect to have the 
felicity of attending you thither.” One can picture the scene; 
the countess travelling, with Hume attending her. But the 
prospect had not such attractions as to induce her to leave the 
prince. Hume continued his correspondence with her; and on 
hearing of the death of the Prince of Conti, wrote her, within 
a few days of his own death, knowing he was dying, and ex- 
presses no condemnation of her past conduct. The question 
arises, whether this would be the moral tone allowed in a com- 
munity in which the word of God is discarded, and utilitarian 
principles are adopted ? 

We do not mean to discuss the miserable quarrel between 
him and Rousseau. His attention was called to the alleged ill- 
usage of Rousseau by Madaine de Boufflers, who described him 
as a noble and disinterested soul, “flying from intercourse with 
the world,” and “feeling pleasure only in solitude.” Hume 
believing him to be persecuted, exerted himself to help him. 
But his morbid vanity and intolerable habits (he insisted in 
taking his disgusting governante with him when he visited a 
family) rendered it impossible to befriend him. Unwilling to 
allow himself to think, or let others conclude, that he was 
indebted to any one, he repaid Hume’s manly and delicate 
kindness with suspicion ; and Hume, who began by describing 
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him as a man “ whose modesty proceeded from ignorance of his 
own excellence,” ended by declaring him to be “the blackest 
and most atrocious villain beyond comparison that now exists 
in the world.” It is justice to Hume to say that he was always 
kind to persons of literary ability. Thus, he interested himself 
much in Thomas Blacklock, a blind man, of some poetical talent, 
when the people of Kirkcudbright declined to accept him as 
their minister. He also did all in his power to bring into notice 
the publications of Robertson, Adam Smith, and Ferguson. 
By his connection with the embassy and the sale of his works, 
which had become great, he now attained a competency which 
made him feel independent. He had many temptations to 
settle in France, but old associations drew him back to Scot- 
land. It was proposed by Lord Hertford to send him to 
Ireland as Secretary, but the Irish would not receive him 
becanse he was a Scotchman. It was.on this occasion that the 
Princess Amelia said that she thought the affair might be 
easily accommodated. “Why may not Lord Hertford give a 
bishopric to Mr Hume?” In 1767-8 he was appointed by 
Lord Conway, Under-Secretary of State, and had charge of 
Scottish affairs, including the patronage of Churches. But his 
residence was now mainly in Edinburgh, first in the old town, 
afterwards in a house which he built in the new town, in St 
David Street, so called as the name had been chalked on the 
wall by a witty young lady as she passed. Here he was the 
acknowledged chief of a literary circle, embracing men of 
considerable eminence, such as Robertson, Blair, Lord Kames, 
Adam Ferguson, and Adam Smith at Kirkcaldy, who all looked 
up to him with respect. He rather enjoyed being an object of 
wonder to the multitude beyond the favoured circle in which 
he mingled, and made many jocular remarks about the unpopu- 
larity of his opinions. Good natured, sociable, and avoiding 
controversy, he suffered few annoyances because of his scepticism 
—certainly none that deserved to be called persecution. For 
we suppose it will be scarcely reckoned as such, that on one 
occasion in picking his steps from his lodging in the old town, 
to the house he was building in the new, he fell into a swamp, 
and observing some Newhaven fishwives passing, he called to 
them for help, but on learning that it was Hume the unbeliever 
who was in such a plight, they refused to aid him till he said 
the Lord’s prayer. He carried on a pleasant correspondence 
with Sir Gilbert Elliott of Minto, with Mure of Caldwell, and 
others of a literary or philosophic taste. He lived on familiar 
terms with praca of the moderate clergy, such as Robertson 
and Blair, and at times mingled in their ecclesiastical counsels. 
Many of the younger ministers reckoned it an honour to be 
admitted to his society, and he encouraged them to associate 
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with him. These circumstances have led some to think that the 
leading moderate ministers of that period must have been infidels 
in secret, and acting hypocritically in professing Christianity ; 
but there is no ground for such a charge, they believed sin- 
cerely in the doctrines of natural religion, and in the Word of 
God as inspired to teach a pure morality and the immortality of 
the soul. But it is equally clear, that they had no faith in the 
peculiar Bible doctrines of grace, and Hume was delighted to 
find them frowning on all religious earnestness, and advancing 
so rapidly on the road to deism and a hic indifference. 
By April 1776, Hume knew that he would not recover from 
the disease with which he had been inflicted for two years, 
being a disorder in the bowels. He bought a piece of ground 
in the new church yard in the Calton Hill as a burying place, 
and left money for the erection of a small monument, with the 
inscription, “David Hume.” He wrote “My Own Life,” giving 
an account of his literary career. In his will Adam Smith 
had been appointed his literary executor, and two hundred 
pounds had a bequeathed to him for the pains he might 


take in correcting and publishing his “ Dialogues on Natural 
Religion,” a work written before 1751, but not yet given to the 
world. But he had ground for fearing that Smith might be 
unwilling to take the odium of editing such a work, and so he 


took effectual steps to guard against its suppression. He came 
to an understanding with Smith on the subject, and in a codicil 
to his will, dated August 7, he left the manuscripts to Strahan 
the publisher, ordaining “that if my ‘ Dialogues’ from whatever 
cause be not published within two years and a half after my 
death, as also the account of my life, the property sball return 
to my nephew David, whose dey in publishing them as the 
last request of his uncle, must be approved of by all the world.” 
Strahan was as indisposed as Smith to undertake the respon- 
sibility of publishing so offensive a work. The truth is, Hume’s 
Scottish friends, though they had abandoned Christianity, were 
most anxious to have left to them a natural religion, in which 
they might find a refuge and some comfort; and in the 
Dialogues Hume had undermined this last support. The 
Dialogues were published in 1779 by the author’s nephew. 

In April he took a journey to Bath for the benefit of his 
health, but with no hope of ultimate recovery. John Home, 
the author of “ Douglas, a Tragedy,” travelled with him, and 
has preserved a diary. He talked cheerfully of the topics of 
the day, and of his favourite subjects, lamenting over the state 
of the nation, and predicting that the national debt must be 
the ruin of Britain. He returned to Edinburgh about the 
beginning of July. Dr Cullen reports, “He passed most part 
of the day in his drawing-room, admitted the visits of his 
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friends, and with his usual spirits conversed with them upon 
literature, politics, or whatever was accidentally started.” 
Colonel Edmonstoune had come to take leave of him; Hume 
said he had been reading a few days before, Lucian’s Dialogues 
of the Dead, and among all the reasons for not enterin 
readily into Charon’s boat, he could not find one that fitted 
him, and he invented several peculiar ones to give the boatman. 
“I might urge, ‘have a little patience, good Charon, I have 
been endeavouring to open the eyes of the public. If I livea 
few years longer, I may have the satisfaction of seeing the downfall 
of some of the prevailing systems of superstition.’ But Charon 
would then lose all temper and decency; ‘ You loitering rogue, 
that will not happen these many hundred years. Do you fancy 
I will grant you a lease for so long a term. Get into the boat 
this instant, you lazy, loitering rogue.” All this is evidently 
very gratifying to the Colonel. Dr Black reports that he 
“passes his time very well with the assistance of amusing 
books.” Dr Cullen continues: “For a few days before his 
death he became more averse to receive visits; speaking be- 
came more and more difficult to him ; and for twelve hours 
before his death his speech failed him altogether. His senses 
and judgment did not fail till the last hour of his life. He con- 
stantly discovered a strong sensibility to the attention and care 
of his friends, and amidst great uneasiness and langour, never 
betrayed any peevishness or impatience.” 

This was the account left by his literary friends, and it was 
matter of triumph to them that he betrayed no signs of fear in 
his hour of weakness. Are we to allow, that as in the’ early 
ages of the world’s history, those who did not like to retain 
God in their knowledge continued all their lives in the most 
abject superstition ; so in these last days, under other influences, 
there may be persons so bewildered that they die as they live, 
without any fixed religious belief? The fact, if it be a fact, is 
not flattering to the race; nor is the prospect encouraging. 
Good Christians had hoped, that ere he left the world there 
might be a change of sentiment, and an acknowledgment of 
the existence of God, and the need of aSaviour. Many of them 
maintained that it was impossible for an infidel to die in peace, 
and it was reported among religious circles, that though he 
was cheerful when his unbelieving friends visited him, he had 
terrible uneasiness when left alone. Some of these rumours 
utterly break down when we try to trace them to their original 
sources, The statement, however, of Mr Robert Haldane 
of Airthrey, as to what he learned from his neighbour, Mr 
Abercromby of Tullibody, must contain some truth. Mr 
Abercromby was travelling to Haddington in a lumbering 
stage coach. “The conversation during the tedious journey 
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turned on the deathbed of the great philosopher, and as Mr 
Abercromby’s son-in-law, Colonel Edmonstoune of Newton, was 
one of Hume’s intimate friends, he had heard from him much 
of the buoyant cheerfulness which had enlivened the sick room 
of the dying man. Whilst the conversation was running on in 
this strain, a respectable looking female, dressed in black, who 
made a fourth in the coach, begged permission to offer a 
remark: ‘Gentlemen,’ she said, ‘I attended Mr Hume on his 
deathbed, but I can assure you, I hope never again to attend the 
deathbed of a philosopher.’ They then cross-examined her as 
to her meaning, and she told them, that when his friends were 
with him, Mr Hume was cheerful, even to frivolity, but that 
when alone he was often overwhelmed with unutterable gloom, 
aod had in his hours of depression declared that he had been 
in search of light all his life, but was now in greater darkness 
than ever.” This is Mr Haldane’s statement, as taken from 
Mr Abercromby.* We confess we should like to know more of 
this woman in black, and to have taken part in the cross- 
questioning. The question is left in that region of doubt where 
Hume himself left all religion. He died on Monday, August 
26. 1776, at four o'clock in the afternoon. 

In next. number we mean to give an account of the “ Scepti- 
cism of Hume,” to which a new interest is given by the circum- 
stance that MrJohnStuart Mill,in his Examination of Hamilton, 
just published, has brought us back very nearly to Humism. 





Art. VII.—Principles of Church Union.t 
REUNION OF OLD AND NEW SCHOOL PRESBYTERIANS. 


1 is an organisation, having its seat in the city of 

New York, “to secure a greater unity of faith and feel- 
ing and of corresponding action among evangelical Chris- 
tians.” It hopes to effect ‘‘a Federal Union” of the several 
evangelical denominations, ‘‘ under one general church 
government, by the very constitution of which unity may be 
secured, and the rights of individual denominations, how- 
ever obscure, may be protected.” The president of this 
organization is the Hon. Alex. W. Bradford. There are 
twenty-one vice-presidents already chosen, among whom we 


* Memoirs of R. and J. A. Haldane, Chap. xxv. 

+ Having extracted in our last number an article on Union from the Princeton 
Review, advocating the confederation of the various Presbyterian bodies in 
America, we cannot well avoid giving our readers the benefit of perusing the 
following article, evidently from the practised and able pen of the editor, Dr 
Hodge, on a subject so interesting at the present moment.—Ep. B. and F. E. R, 
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notice such familiar and honoured names as Hon. Daniel 
Lord, Gen. John A. Dix, Shepherd Knapp, H. E. Pierrepont, 
the late William Curtis Noyes, Hiram Ketchum, &c. There 
are two secretaries, J. M. Buckingham and Rev. Hen 
Kimball. The chairman of the Executive Committee is the 
Rev. W. A. Muhlenberg, D.D. A public meeting of the 
friends of this movement was held in New York on the 2d 
and 8d of March. Similar meetings are to be held in April 
‘at Philadelphia ; in June at Boston, and later in the season, 
in the west. It appears, therefore, that. this movement is 
inaugurated under very high auspices, and is to be carried 
on with energy. The promotion of Christian fellowship and 
co-operation among all true believers, is an object which 
commends itself to the conscience and heart of every Chris- 
tian. The plan most prominent apparently in the minds of 
those who have formed this organization, is to attempt a 
Federal Union of all Evangelical denominations. This is 
analogous to the plan often broached by philanthropic states- 
men of a Federation of Nations. Each of the confederates 
was to retain its own nationality, institutions, and supreme 
authority within its own limits, but all to be subject toa 
common tribunal for the decision of questions of conflicting 
interests, or which concerned all the members of the federa- 
tion. By this means it was hoped wars might be prevented, 
the necessity for the enormous expenses and other evils of 
standing armies be obviated, and all the interests of Chris- 
tian civilization be advanced. This, too, was a grand idea; 
benevolent, beneficent, and Christian; the substitution of 
reason for the sword, the decisions of a eivil tribunal for 
that of the battle-field. The only objection to it was imprac- 
ticability. 1t supposed nations and their rulers to be more 
reasonable and better than they really are. Let us hope 
that the same fatal objection may not be found to bear 
against the plan above mentioned for a federation of Chris- 
tian churches. 

In the January number of this journal, we published an 
article from the pen of a respected contributor, advocating 
the confederation of the various Presbyterian bodies in this 
country, of which there are at least eight or ten distinct 
organizations. That article presented in a clear light the 
serious evils which flow from this multiplicity of Presbyterian 
bodies. Not only the evils of sectarian jealousy and rivalry, 
but the enormous waste which it incurs of men, labour, and 
money. It did not propose an amalgamation of all these 
independent organizations, but suggested that while each 
should retain its own separate being, its order, discipline, 
and usages, the possession and control of its own property 
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and institutions, all should be subject to one general synod, 
for the decision of matters of dispute, and the conduct of 
missionary and other benevolent operations, in which all 
Calvinistic Presbyterians can, without the sacrifice of prin- 
ciple, combine. The advantages of this plan are obvious, 
in the promotion of efficiency, in the consolidation of efforts, 
in the economy of men and means, and in the prevention of 
unseemly rivalry and interference. But we must take men 
and churches as they ate. “Those who are liberal, and, shall 
we say, enlightened enough, thus to co-operate, may be per- 
suaded into such an union. But if some Presbyterians be- 
lieve that it is sinful to sing Watt’s hymns, and that they 
would be false to their “‘ testimony” and principles even to 
commune with those who use such hymns in the worship of 
God, what can be done? We cannot force them to think 
otherwise, and while they retain their peculiar views they 
are doomed to isolation. 

In the Assembly of 1863, a memorial was presented in 
favour of the reunion of the old and new school branches of 
the Presbyterian Church, to which a respectful answer was 
returned by the Assembly, declaring that it was inexpedient 
to take at that time any decided action on the subject; and 
referring to the fraternal correspondence between the two 
bodies then already inaugurated as the initiative to a better 
understanding, which might serve “to prepare the way for 
a union that shall be harmonious and permanently promo- 
tive of the interests of truth and vital godliness.” As con- 
dition and preparation for such union, the Assembly urge 
the careful instruction of the young in “the distinctive 
principles of Christian doctrine and church polity as held by 
the Presbyterian Church.” In 1864, the subject was brought 
before the one Assembly in Dayton, and the other at Newark, 
by overtures from the presbyteries. The New School Assem- 
bly adopted a paper breathing a very fraternal spirit, and 
expressing very sound principles, which was transmitted to 
our General Assembly, and responded to in a kind and re- 
spectful manner. While expressing satisfaction at the 
results of the plan of correspondence now in successful 
operation, our Assembly declare that it was not expedient 
at present ‘‘to propose any additional measures towards the 
consummation of the object contemplated by the presbyteries 
whose action has been submitted to their consideration ;”’ 
and they express their “‘ concurrence with the suggestions 
and counsels of the Assembly of 1863,” in the resolution 
relating to instruction in the distinctive principles of Pres- 
byterian doctrine and polity, which suggestions they re- 
commend ‘to the prayerful consideration of the parties 
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concerned.” Certain friends of reunion, apparently not 
fully satisfied with the action of the Assembly, called a 
meeting in the city of Newark, at which earnest addresses 
were made, and measures adopted to promote the object con- 
templated. Since then an association or organisation has 
been formed at Cincinnati, under the guidance of prominent 
and influential men belonging to both branches of the 
church, and a monthly periodical instituted to advocate the 
reunion of the two churches. 

The facts above stated afford very clear evidence of a wide- 
spread movement in the public mind, not confined to Pres- 
byterians, but embracing other denominations, in favour of 
a closer union among evangelical Christians. We have no 
doubt that this is, in great measure, a healthy movement. 
The object aimed at is undoubtedly right and very important, 
and the motives which impel to efforts for its attainment, 
may well be assumed to be, in the general, holy motives. 
As the union of Christians is an obvious duty, it should be 
carried out as far and as completely as fidelity to the truth 
and righteousness will admit. When the diversity between 
denominational churches is clear and avowed, nothing more 
than a federal union, which shall leave each in the possession 
and avowal of its peculiar faith and order, is possible. But 
where, as among Presbyterians, there is the profession of 


the same faith and polity, the desire is natural to strive for - 


complete amalgamation. This is especially the case as to 
the two branches of the American Presbyterian Church, 
whose separation is of comparatively recent origin. This 
we understand to be the avowed object of the advocates of 
the reunion of the two bodies. Whether this reunion should 
be accomplished in the present state of things, is a question 
not to be decided upon the general ground that Christian 
union, internal and external, is commanded in the word of 
God; nor on the ground of sentiment or feeling; nor on 
considerations of expediency, but on the ground of principle. 
Believers are commanded to be one body in external organi- 
sation as well as in heart, but other things also are com- 
manded which are not to be sacrificed to anything merely 
external and formal. God prefers mercy to sacrifice. 

All Protestants agree that the church in heaven and on 
earth is one. There is one fold, one kingdom, one family, 
one body. They all agree that Christ is the centre of this 
unity. Believers are one body in Christ Jesus; that is, in 
virtue of their union with him. The bond of this union 
between Christ and his people, apart from the eternal federal 
union constituted before the foundation of the world, is the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit. By one Spirit we are bap- 
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tized into or constituted one body. That Spirit working 
faith in us, does thereby unite us to Christ in our effectual 
calling. 

It follows from the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, being the 
principle of unity, or the bond which unites all believers to 
each other, and all to Christ, that all the legitimate mani- 
festations of this unity must be referable to the Spirit's 
presence. That is, they must be his fruits, produced by his 
influence on the hearts of his people. As the Holy Spirit is 
a teacher—as he dwells in believers as an unction from the 
Holy One, which, as the apostle says (1 John ii. 27), teaches 
them all things, so that they need not that any man teach 
them, it follows that all true Christians agree in faith. 
They have one faith, as they have one Lord and one bap- 
tism. If they were perfect, that is, if they were perfectly 
submitted to the guidance of the Spirit by his word and by 
his inward influence, this agreement in matters of fait 
would be perfect. But as this is not the case, as imperfec- 
tion attaches to everything human in this life, the unity of 
faith among believers is also imperfect. Nevertheless it is 
real. It is far greater than would be inferred from the con- 
tentions of theologians, and it includes everything essential 
to Christianity. That there is one God; that the Godhead 
subsists in three persons, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; 
that the eternal Son of God assumed our nature, was born 
of a woman, and suffered and died for our salvation; that 
he is the only Saviour of men; that it is through his merit 
and grace men are delivered from the condemnation and 
power of sin; that all men being sinners, need this salvation ; 
that it is only through the power of the Holy Ghost sinners 
are made partakers of the redemption of Christ ; that those 
who experience this renewing of the Holy Ghost and are 
united to Christ, and they only, are made partakers of eter- 
nal life—these are doctrines which enter into the faith of all 
Christian churches, and of all true believers. As it is not 
for us to say what is the lowest degree of knowledge neces- 
sary to salvation, so it is not for us to determine, with pre- 
cision and confidence, what degree of aberration from the 
common faith of Christians forfeits the communion of saints. 
We know, indeed, that those who deny the Son, deny the 
Father also, and that if any man believe that Jesus is the 
Son of God, he is born of God. 

2. The Holy Spirit is not only a teacher, but a sanctifier. 
All those in whom he dwells are more or less renewed after 
the image of God, and consequently they all agree in their 
religious experience. The Spirit convinces all of sin, i.e. of 
guilt, moral pollution, and helplessness. He reveals to all 
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the righteousness of Christ, i.e. the righteousness of his 
claims to be received, loved, worshipped, and obeyed, as the 
Son of God and the Saviour of the world. He excites in all 
in whom he dwells the same holy affections in greater or 
less degrees of strength and constancy. True Christians, 
therefore, of all ages, and in all parts of the world, are one 
in their inward spiritual life, in its principles and its charac- 
teristic exercises. The prayers, the hymns, the confessions 
and thanksgivings, which express the yearning desires and 
outgoings of soul of one, suit all others. This is a bond of 
fellowship which unites in mystic union the hearts of all the 
people of God, and makes them one family or household. 

. 8. The Holy Spirit is a Spirit of love, and love is one of 
the fruits of his presence. The command of Christ to his 
disciples, so often repeated by him and his apostles, is 
written on the heart by the Spirit, and becomes a controlling 
law in all his people. This is not mere benevolence, nor 
philanthropy, nor friendship, nor any form of natural affec- 
tion. Itis a love of the brethren, because they are brethren. 
It is a love founded on their character and on their relation 
to Christ. It extends, therefore, to all Christians, without 
distinction of nation, or culture, or ecclesiastical association. 
It leads not only to acts of kindness, but to religious fellow- 
ship. It expresses itself in the open and cordial recognition 
of every Christian as a Christian, and treating him accord- 
ingly. We confess Christ when we confess his followers to 
be our brethren ; and it is one form of denying Christ to 
refuse to acknowledge his disciples as such. ‘‘ Inasmuch as 
ye did it unto them, ye did it unto me,” are very compre- 
hensive, as well as very solemn words. 

It is thus that all believers, as individuals, are one spi- 
ritual body. But the union of believers extends much further 
than this. Man isa social being, and the Holy Spirit in 
the hearts of the people of God is an organising principle. 
As men, in virtue of their natural constitution, form them- 
selves into families, tribes, and nations, united not only by 
community of nature and of interests, but by external organic 
laws and institutions, so believers in Christ, in virtue of 
their spiritual nature, or under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit as the principal of spiritual life, form themselves into 
societies for the propagation and culture of their spiritual 
nature. 

This leads—1. To their uniting for the purposes of Chris- 
tian worship, and the celebration of the Christian ordinances. 
2. To the institution of church government, in order to carry 
out the injunctions of the word of God, and the exercise of 
mutual watch and care, or for the exercise of discipline. It 
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arises out of the nature of Christianity ; in other words, it 
arises out of the state of mind produced in believers by the 
indwelling of the Spirit, that they should, under the guid- 
ance of the written word, adopt means of deciding on the 
admission of members to the church, and upon the exclusion 
of the unworthy, as well as for the selection or appointment 
of the officers necessary for their edification. Thus indi- 
vidual or separate congregations are formed. The natural 
principle of association of such individual churches is proxi- 
mity. Those believers who reside sufficiently near each to 
make it possible or convenient for them to meet from Sab- 
bath to Sabbath, would naturally unite for the purposes 
above indicated. 

8. The unity of the church, however, continues. These 
separate congregations constitute one church. First, Be- 
cause they have the same faith, and the same Lord. Secondly, 
Because they are associated on the same terms; so that a 
member admitted to one, becomes a member of the church 
universal ; and a member excluded from one congregation, 
is thereby excluded from the fellowship of all. It would, 
indeed, be an anomaly, if the man whom Paul required the 
Corinthians to excommunicate, could, by removing to Phi- 
lippi, be restored to the communion of the saints. Thirdly, 
Because every single congregation is subject to the body of 
other churches. Believers are required by the word, and 
impelled by the indwelling of the Spirit, to be subject to 
their brethren in the Lord. The ground of this subjection 
is not the fact that they are neighbours, and therefore is not 
confined to those with whom they are united in daily or 
weekly acts of worship. Nor does it rest on any contract or 
mutual covenant, so as to be limited to those to whom we 
may agree to obey. It is founded on the fact that they are 
brethren ; that the Spirit of God dwells in them, and there- 
fore extends to all the brethren. The doctrine that a church 
is formed by mutual covenant, and that its authority is 
limited to those who agree together for mutual watch and 
care, is as inconsistent with the nature of Christianity and 
the word of God, as that parental authority is founded on a 
covenant between the parent and the children. Children 
are required to obey their parents, because they are parents, 
and not because they have covenanted to obey them. In 
like manner we are required to obey our brethren, because 
they are brethren; just as we are bound to obey the wise and 
good, because they are what they are; or as we are bound 
to obey reason and conscience, because they are reason and 
conscience ; or God, because he is God. Mutual covenants 
as the ground and limitation of church authority, and the 
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“social compact” as the ground of civil governmént, are 
alike anti-scriptural. The church, therefore, remains oné 
body, not only spiritually, but outwardly. Each individual 
congregation is a member of an organi¢ whole, as the several 
members of the human body are united, not only by the 
inward principle of life common to them all, but in external 
relation and mutual dependence. The eye cannot say to the 
ear, nor the hand to the foot, ‘‘ Thou art not of the body.” 

It follows from what has been said, that the church in 
any one town or city would be subject to those in its imme- 
diate vicinity, and those again to the churches in a larger 
circle, and these to the church universal. Thus, by an in- 
ward law, provincial and national churches, or ecclesiastical 
organisations, would be formed, all inwardly and outwardly 
connected, and all subject to the church as a whole. The 
representative principle which pervades the Bible, and which 
has its foundation in the nature of man, is also founded in 
the nature of the church, and is necessarily involved in her 
organisation. As it is physically impossible that all the 
people should assemble for the administration of government 
and discipline, it is a matter of necessity that the power of 
the church should be exercised through its properly appointed 
representatives, so that this organic outward union of the 
church, as the expression of its inward spiritual unity, be- 
comes feasible, and has to a large extent been actual. 

It can hardly be denied that such is the normal or ideal 
state of the church. This is the form which it would in 
fact have assumed, if it had not been for disturbing in- 
fluences. A tree planted under favourable circumstances of 
soil and climate, and with free scope on every side, assumes 
its normal shape and proportions, and stands forth the 
realisation of its idea. But if the soil or climate be uncon- 
genial, or if the tree be hedged in, it grows indeed, but in a 
distorted shape, and with cramped and crooked limbs. This 
has been the actual history of the church. The full and 
free development of its inward life has been so hindered by 
the imperfection of that life itself, and by adverse external 
influences, that instead of filling the earth with its branches, 
or standing one and symmetrical, as a cedar of Lebanon, or 
an oak of Bashan, it is rent and divided, and her members 
twisted out of their natural shape and proportions. 

These adverse influences, although partly external (geo- 
graphical and political), have been principally from within. 
As external union is the product and expression of spiritual 
unity ; if the latter be defective, the former must be imperfect. 
Christians have not been so united in their views of Christian 
doctrine and order as to render it possible for them all to be 
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joined in one organized external body. Romanists (especially 
of the —_ ultramontane school) assume that Christ con- 
stituted his church in the form of an absolute monarchy, and 
appointed the bishop of Rome its head, and invested him with 
absolute power to decide all questions of doctrine and morals, 
and with universal authority to exercise discipline ; = ape 
him, in short, his vicar, with plenary power upon earth ; an 
that the church can exist under no other form, so that to 
deny the authority of the pope is to secede from the church. 
As no man can be a member of the Russian empire, and 
enjoy its privileges, who does not acknowledge the authorit 
of the Czar, so no one can be a member of the Romis 
Church who does not acknowledge the authority of the pope. 
This theory of the nature and organisation of the church, 
and of the condition of membership therein, of necessit 
separates those who adopt it from all other Christians. 
they are right, all who protest and refuse to acknowledge 
the bishop of Rome as their sovereign lord, are schismatics, 
If they are wrong, then the crime of schism rests on them. 
In either case, however, the church is divided. 

Prelatists, on the other hand, hold to the perpetuity of the 

apostleship, and assume that bishops are the official suc- 
cessors of the apostles, and ought to be accepted and obeyed 
assuch. The class of those who adopt this theory teach 
that the being of the church depends on this principle. As 
in the early church those only were recognised as members 
who received the doctrines, and submitted to the authority 
of the apostles, so now those only are in the church who 
yield like subjection to the prelates having apostolic succes- 
sion. Another class, while they do not go to this extreme, 
still hold that it is the duty of all Christians to adopt and 
submit to the episcopal organisation of the church, and to 
render canonical obedience to its prelates. 
. Presbyterians are fully persuaded, from their interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures, that the office of the apostles was tem- 
porary; that they have no official successors, and that 
presbyters are the highest permanent officers of the church, 
according to its original design and institution. They there- 
fore cannot conscientiously submit to the claims either of 
papal or prelatical authority, and are necessitated to organise 
an external church for themselves ; or rather, as they believe, 
to. maintain and perpetuate the original and divinely ap- 
pointed mode of organisation. 

Independents believe thata churchis a company of believers 
united by mutual covenant for the purposes of Christian 
worship and discipline, and is complete in itself, subject to 
no ecclesiastical authority but that of its own. members, 
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Holding these views they cannot submit to pope, prelates, 
or presbyteries. Thus we have the external church of neces- 
sity divided into three independent, antagonistic bodies. 
The evil, however, has not stopped here. 

Baptists assume that immersion is essential to baptism ; 
that baptism is necessary to membership in the visible 
church; and that adult believers are the only proper subjects 
of that Christian ordinance. Hence they cannot recognise 
any persons as members of the church who were either bap- 
tized in infancy, or to whom the rite was administered other- 
wise than by immersion. They are thus separated (at least 
externally) from the great body of Christians. Less diver- 
sities of opinion than any of the above have led to the 
multiplication of sects. Some Presbyterians, believing that 
the civil magistrate is clothed with the power to maintain 
the purity of the church, will not recognise the authority of 
any magistrate who has not bound himself by covenant to 
exercise his power to sustain the church according to their 
views of gospel doctrine and order. These Covenanters, 
therefore, separate from other Presbyterians who do not 
agree with them in this fundamental principle. Otherwise 
they would be unfaithful, as they believe, to the testimony 
for the truth which they are bound to bear. 

Others again believe that the Book of Psalms was divinely 
appointed to be used in public worship, and that the use of 
hymns written by uninspired men in the service of God is a 
violation of his commands. With such a belief they cannot 
unite in worship or communion with those who differ from 
them in this matter. Thus the evil has gone on increasing 
until the church is split into sects and independent com- 
munions almost without number. Nevertheless, the exist- 
ence of such divisions is the less of two evils. When men 
differ, it is better to avow their diversity of opinion or faith, 
than to pretend to agree, or to force discordant elements in 
a formal uncongenial union. 

It is clear from the history of the church, that diversity as 
to forms of church government, or matters connected with 
worship and discipline, more than differences about doctrine, 
has been the cause of existing divisions of the church. Many 
Romanists, Episcopalians, and all Presbyterians (with few 
exceptions) have been, and are, Augustinian in doctrine. In 
the Romish Church, during all the middle ages, Augustinians, 
Pelagians, and Semi-Pelagians were included in her com- 
munion. The same diversity notoriously exists in the Church 
of England, and in the Episcopal churches of this country 
at the present day. These churches are one, not in doc- 
trine, but in virtue of their external organisation, and sub- 
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jection to one and the same governing body. In the Romish 
Church the principle or centre of union is the pope; in the 
Church of England the king in council ; in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the United States, the General Con- 
vention. The Presbyterians of Scotland, subject to the 
same General Assembly, constitute ohe church ; those sub- 
ject to another Assembly constitute another. And so it isin 
the United States. Churches therefore may agree in their 
standards of doctrine, in their form of government, and 
mode of worship, and yet be separate, independent bodies. 
The existence of denominational churches being unavoid- 
able in the present imperfect state of inward spiritual unity 
among Christians, it becomes important to determine their 
relative duties. In the first place, it is their duty to com- 
bine or unite in one body (so far as geographical and political 
considerations will permit), wherever and whenever the 
grounds of their separation are inadequate and unscriptural. 
They are not bound to unite when the differences between 
them are such as to prevent harmonious action; but where 
the points in which they differ are either such as the Scrip- 
tures do not determine, or which are of minor importance, 
it is obviously wrong that all the evils arising from the mul- 
tiplication of sects should for the sake of these subordinate 
matters becontinued. It is clearly impossible that Romanists 
and Protestants should be united in the same ecclesiastical 
organisation. It is no less impossible that anything more 
than a federal union, such as may exist between independent 
nations, can be formed between Prelatists and Presbyterians, 
between Baptists and Pedobaptists, between Congregation- 
alists and any other denomination recognising the authority 
of church courts. The principles conscientiously adopted 
by these different bodies are not only different, but antago- 
nistic and incompatible. Those who hold them can no more 
form one church than despotism and democracy can be 
united in the constitution of the same state. If by divine 
right all authority vests in the king, it cannot vest in the 
people. The advocates of these opposite theories therefore 
cannot unite in one form of government. It is no less obvious 
that if ecclesiastical power vests in one man—the bishop—it 
cannot vest in a presbytery. Episcopalians and Presby- 
terians therefore cannot unite. The latter deny the right of 
the bishop to the prerogatives which he claims; and the 
former deny the authority of the presbytery which it assumes. 
The same thing is equally plain of Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists. The former regard themselves as bound by 
the decisions of sessions and presbyteries; the latter refuse 
to recognise the right of church courts to exercise discipline 
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or government. So long, therefore, as such differences exist 
among Christians, it is plain that Romanists, Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, and Congregationalists, must form separate 
and independent bodies. 

Differences as to doctrine do not form such insuperable 
barriers to church union as diversity of opinion respecting 
ecclesiastical government. The creed of a church may be 
so general, embracing only the fundamental doctrines of the 
gospel, such as can be professed with a good conscience by 
all true Christians, oe thus ministers and members who 
differ widely within those limits may unite in one ecclesias- 
tical organisation. It is notorious that great differences of 
doctrine prevail in all large churches, as in the Church of 
England, and the Church of Scotland, and in this country 
in the Episcopal Church, and in a less degree, perhaps, 
among Presbyterians. Much as to this point depends on 
the standards of the church. Those standards may be so 
strict and so extended as to exclude all but Calvinists, or all 
but Arminians, as is the case with the Wesleyans. Itis a 
question of delicacy and difficulty how minute a confession 
of faith for an extended organisation should be made. It 
may be too concise and latitudinarian, or it may be too 
minute and extended, requiring a degree of unanimity 

eater than is necessary, and greater than is attainable. 
Fidelity and harmony, however, both demand that the re- 
quirements of the standards, whatever they may be, should 
be sincerely adopted and enforced so far as everything 
essential to their integrity is concerned. 

But secondly, when union between different denomina- 
tions is impracticable or undesirable, they have very im- 
portant duties resting upon them in relation to each other. 
1. The first and most comprehensive of these duties is mutual 
recognition. By this is meant the acknowledgment of their 
members as Christian brethren, and of the denominations 
or bodies themselves as Christian churches. It is a great 
offence against Christian charity, and a direct violation of 
the command of Christ, to refuse to receive as our brethren 
those whom Christ receives as his disciples. It will not 
avail as an excuse for such reputation of brotherhood, to say 
that others do not walk with us; that they do not adopt the 
same form of government, are not subject to the same 
bishops or church courts; or that they do not unite with us 
in the same testimony as to non-essential matters ; or do not 
agree with us in the same mode of worship. We might as 
well refuse to recognise a man as a fellow-creature because 
he was a monarchist and not a republican, a European and 


not an American, or an African and not a Caucasian, This. 
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is no small matter. Those who refuse to recognise Chris- 
tians as Christians, sin against Christ and commit an 
offence which is severely denounced in the word of God. 
The same principle applies to churches. To refuse to recog- 
nise as a church of Christ any body of associated believers, 
united for the purposes of worship and discipline, can be 
justified only on the ground that some particular form of 
organisation has by divine authority been made essential to 
the existence of the church. And if essential to the exist- 
ence of the church, it must be essential to the existence of 
piety and to the presence and operations of the Holy Spirit. 
Ubi Spiritus Sanctus ibi Eccelesia is a principle founded upon 
the Scriptures, and held sacred by evangelical Christians in 
all ages. It was the legend on the banner which they raised 
in all their conflicts with papists and high churchmen from 
the beginning. A body of Christians, therefore, professing 
the true faith, and united for the purpose of oe and 
discipline, no matter how externally organised, is a church 
which other Christians are bound to recognise as such, un- 
less it can be proved that » particular mode of organisation 
is in fact, and by divine command, essential to the existence 
of the church. 

2. It is included in the acknowledgment that a body of 
Christians is a church of Christ, that we should commune 
with its members in public worship and in the sacraments, 
and allow them to commune with us. This follows from the 
spiritual unity of the church; from its having the same faith 
and the same Lord and God, and from the conditions of 
church membership being the same for all churches. A 
member of the church at Jerusalem was entitled to the 
privileges of the church of Antioch. If he was a Christian 
in one place, he was no less a Christian in another, and the 
rights of a Christian belonged to him wherever he went. It 
is obvious that this a although true in itself, is 
limited in its practical application. There may be some- 


thing in the mode of conducting — worship, or in the 


administration of the sacraments, which hurts the consciences 
of other Christians, and prevents this freedom of communion 
in church ordinances. a church requires all who partake 
of the Lord’s supper to receive the elements upon their 
knees, should any man conscientiously believe that this 
posture implies the worship of the consecrated bread, he 
cannot join in the service; or if a church is so unfaithful as 
to admit to its fellowship those whom the law of Christ re- 
quires should be excluded, other churches are not bound to 
receive them into fellowship. These and similar limitations 
do not invalidate the principle. It remains the plain duty 
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of all Christian churches to recognise each other as churches, 
and hold intercourse one with another as such. And it is 
also their duty to make nothing essential either to the ex- 
istence of the church or to church fellowship, which the 
word of God does not declare to be essential. 

8. A third duty resting on different churches or denomi- 
nations, is to recognise the validity of each other’s acts of 
discipline. If the church, notwithstanding its division into 
sects, is still one; if the legitimate terms of membership are 
the same in all; and if the lawful grounds of exclusion are 
also the same, then it follows that a man excluded from one 
church should be excluded from ali other churches. The 
meaning of the act of suspension or excommunication is, 
that the subject of censure is unworthy of Christian fellow- 
ship. If this be true in one place, it is true in every place. 
Civil tribunals act upon this principle. Not only do the 
courts of the same state respect the decisions of co-ordinate 
courts ; but the judicial decisions of one state are held valid 
in other states, until just reason can be shewn to the con- 
trary. The rule is the same with regard to acts of church 
discipline. The right to exercise discipline is to be acknow- 
ledged. The propriety and justice of the particular acts of 
discipline are to be presumed and acted upon. If clear evi- 
dence be afforded that those acts were unauthorised by the 
law of Christ, or manifestly unjust, other churches, in con- 
sistency with courtesy and Christian fellowship, may dis- 
regard them. Ifa Baptist church should excommunicate a 
member because he had his children baptized, no pedo- 
Baptist church could, on that ground, refuse to receive him. 
Or if one Presbyterian church should subject a member to 
discipline because he joined in acts of worship in which 
hymns written by uninspired men were sung, other Presby- 
terians would be free to disregard such censures. 

4. The same remarks apply to cases of ordination. If we 
are bound to recognise a given body as a Christian church, 
we are bound to admit that it has a right to all the privileges 
and prerogatives belonging to a church. Among those 
necessary prerogatives is the right to perpetuate and extend 
itself, and to appoint men to all scriptural offices neces 
to that purpose. The ministry is a divine institution. It 
is appointed for the edification of saints and for the ingather- 
ing of those who are without. It is necessary, therefore, 
that a church should have ministers; and therefore it is 
necessary that she should have the right to ordain. If the 
Presbyterians, Methodists, or Congregationalists are to be 
recognised as Christian churches, their right to ordain 
ministers cannot be legitimately denied. It is one thing, 
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however, to admit the right and another to admit the pro- 

riety of the mode in which it is exercised. If Presbyterians 
Felieve that the presbytery is the organ by which the church 
signifies her conviction that a man is called by the Spirit to the 
work of the ministry, they may consistently.refuse to receive 
as ministers of their own body those who have not been 
presbyterially ordained. Or if one presbytery should exer- 
cise its admitted right of ordination in contravention either 
of the laws of Christ, or of the rules of the Presbyterian 
Church, other presbyteries would not be bound to receive 
such minister as a member. The Bishop of Oxford ordained 
a man whom the Bishop of Chester refused to allow to 
officiate in his diocese. This was not schismatical. It was 
not a denial of the right of the Bishop of Oxford to ordain ; 
it was only a denial that he had properly exercised that 
right in a given case. It is not necessary therefore that 
one denomination should concern itself how other denomi- 
national churches exercise the right of appointing men to 
the ministry, provided it admits that they possess the right 
of appointment; and recognise those thus appointed as 
ministers of Christ. It can preserve the purity of its own 
ministry and churches without incurring the charge of dis- 
courtesy or schism. Presbyterians may recognise Methodist 
preachers as ministers of the gospel, and welcome them to 
their pulpits, but they cannot be expected to receive them 
into their own body, or make them pastors of their own 
churches. The same of course may be said of Methodists 
in regard to Presbyterians. 

5. Another important duty which rests upon denomina- 
tions recognising each other as Christian churches, is that 
of non-interference. When one church has planted itself in 
a field which it is abundantly able to cultivate, it is a breach 
of the principles of unity for another denomination to con- 
tend for joint-occupation. This is a great evil, and one of 
constant occurrence. It often happens that one denomina- 
tion organises a church in a village, the population of which 
is barely sufficient for one church, when another starts a 
rival church, which can succeed only by drawing support 
from the other. When the field is the world, and so much 
land remains unoccupied, it is a great wrong thus to em- 
barrass the operations of our fellow Christians, and to bur- 
den the people with the support of the two, three, or more 
churches, where one would do more good than many. 

6. Finally, it is ecergey duty of different denomina- 
tions to cultivate peace. ey should avoid all the causes 
of alienation and ill-feeling, and do everything in their power 
to promote Christian love and fellowship. It is their duty, 
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indeed, to maintain what they believe to be the truth, and 
endeavour to promote unity of faith; but they are bound to 
abstain from mere rivalry and sectarian conflicts. 

How do these obvious principles apply to the case of the 
Old and New School Presbyterians in this country? They 
now constitute two distinct organisations. They are ag 
much separate and independent bodies as the United Pres- 
byterians, or the Presbyterians in Canada or Scotland, are 
independent of each other and of us.- What is the present 
duty of these two large, important, and influential bodies in 
relation to each other? It will be admitted that it is their 
duty to recognise each other as Christian churches, to wor- 
ship and commune one with the other; to respect each 
other’s acts of discipline ; and recognise the right of each to 
all church privileges and prerogatives. They are under 
special obligation also to cultivate peace and kind feeling; 
to abstain from mutual criminations and abuse; and to do 
all in their power to allay what may yet remain of enmity 
arising from past contentions. It is also specially incum- 
bent upon them to avoid interfering one with the other. In 
this point both parties have hitherto grievously erred. A 
handful of the adherents of the one body has been organised 
into a rival church, when the success of the one must be the 
destruction of the other. As to all these matters there can 
be no difference of opinion. But is it the present duty of 
these bodies to unite and become one church, as they were 
before the division? This is a very grave question, involv- 
ing principles and interests of vital importance. It is ob- 
vious enough that this union ought to take place if it can be 
effected without the sacrifice of principle, and if it can be 
made real and harmonious. Every one is ready to acknow- 
ledge that great evils arise from division; and great good 
might be expected from a righteous and cordial union of 
these important organizations. The only question is, Can 
such a union be now reasonably expected? This leads to 
the further questions, What were the grounds of separation ? 
and do, or do not, those grounds still continue ? 

It is of the last importance, in order to determine the 
question of duty in this matter, to bear in mind that the 
church was not divided by the action of the majority (the 
Old School), but by the voluntary secession of the minority 
or New School. This is a simple historical fact, abundantly 
proved by official records. In 1887 the Assembly passed 
certain acts, dissolving the third Presbytery of Philadelphia, 
and directing its members and churches to attach themselves 
to neighbouring presbyteries. It also declared that the 
Synod of the Western Reserve being largely composed of 
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Congregational churches, should no longer be considered a 
constituent part of the Presbyterian Church. A similar re- 
solution was afterwards adopted in reference to the Synods of 
Genesee, Utica, and Geneva. The Assembly declare “ that 
it has no intention by these resolutions to affect in any way 
the standing of any member of either of said synods; nor 
to disturb the pastoral relation in any church, nor to inter- 
fere with the duties or relations of private Christians in 
their respective congregations.” It also directed that all 
churches presbyterially organised within the bounds of those 
synods should apply for admission to any presbytery con- 
yeniently located in connection with our body; and that if 
any presbyteries within the same bounds were “strictly 
Presbyterian in doctrine and order,” they should apply for 
recognition to the next General Assembly. The fact is, that 
under what is called the Plan of Union, many churches, 
numerous presbyteries, and even whole synods, had come to 
be composed, in a greater or less degree, of Congregation- 
alists. The Presbytery of Lorain, for example, was reported 
to the Assembly as having within its bounds only one Pres- 
byterian church, all the rest being Congregational. The 
Presbytery of Trumbull had twelve ministers and only one 
Presbyterian church. The Synod of Western Reserve in- 
cluded one hundred and eighteen ministers, and had only 
between twenty and thirty Presbyterian churches within its 
bounds. It was because these ecclesiastical bodies were not 
organised according to the constitution that the Assembly 
declared that they could no longer be recognised as consti- 
tuent parts of the Presbyterian Church; while it made full 
provision for the continuance of the union of all the Presby- 
terian elements included within them, with the rest of the 
churches. 

As these events happened nearly a generation ago, it is 
probable that a large portion ef our present ministers and 
members know little about them. Many of them perhaps 
never heard of the Plan of Union, and have no idea what it 
was. Yet a knowledge of these events, and of the princi les 
involved in the controversy which led to the division of the 
church in 1888, is absolutely essential to an intelligent 
understanding of the question of reunion, which is now ex- 
citing so much attention. We must be permitted, there- 
fore, briefly to state what the facts and principles involved 
in that catastrophe were. 

In the year 1801, the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church and the General Association of Connecticut 
entered into an agreement, called the Plan of Union, in re- 
lation to “a form of government for the churches in the new 
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settlements.” This plan provided, 1. That a Presbyterian 
might be the pastor of a Congregational church, and a Con- 
gregationalist the pastor of a Presbyterian church. 2. That 
‘‘if in the new settlements any church of the Congregational 
order shall settle a minister of the Presbyterian order, that 
church may, if they choose, still conduct their discipline 
according to Congregational principles.” ‘‘ But if any diffi- 
culty shall exist between the minister and the church, or an 
member of it, it shall be referred to the presbytery to whic 
the minister shall belong, provided both parties agree to it; 
if not, to a council, consisting of any equal number of Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists, agreed upon by both 
parties.” 8. So if a Presbyterian church call a Congrega- 
tionalist as pastor, the discipline may continue Presbyterian, 
except when the difficulty is with the pastor, and then pc 
matter was to be referred to a mutual council. 4. Ifa 
church consists partly of Congregationalists and partly of 
Presbyterians, they were to choose a standing committee 
from the communicants to administer discipline. Ifa Pres- 
byterian member be dissatisfied with the judgment of the 
said committee, he might appeal to the yea Se a 
Congregationalist, he had the right of appeal to the body of 
the male communicants of the church. 5. The Plan further 
provided, that the standing committee of any church might 
depute one of their number to attend presbytery, who should 
have the same right to sit and act in the presbytery asa 
ruling elder. 

It is clear that the object aimed at in this Plan was de- 
sirable and excellent; that the motives of its authors were 
pure and good; that its provisions were wise and just; and 
that its operation, within the sphere originally intended, was 
likely to be salutary, so long as Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians were cordially agreed in mattets of doctrine, 
and free from a sectarian spirit. But, on the other hand, 
it is no less clear that the contracting parties were utterly 
incompetent to give any authority or force to such an 
arrangement. The General Association of Connecticut had 
no jurisdiction over the churches even of that state, and they 
had no more right to control the action of the Congrega- 
tionalists in the new settlements than they had to make 
laws for.the Congregationalists of England. The General 
Assembly was not less powerless in the premises. That 
body acts under a written constitution; it has no more right 
to enact any thing in contravention of that constitution 
than it has to make laws for the state. The constitution 
says that a church organically connected with our body 
must be governed by a session composed of ruling elders and 
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the pastor; that the elders, as well as the pastor, must 
adopt our standards of doctrine and order, and be regularly 
ordained to his office. The Plan of Union permitted 
churches organised and governed on the Congregational 
system to have the same connection with the church as a 
whole, as regular Presbyterian churches. The constitution 
says that a presbytery may consist of all the ministers and 
one ruling elder from each church within a given district. 
The Plan of Union says that a presbytery may consist of 
ministers and Congregational laymen who have never 
adopted our standards or taken upon them the obligations 
of our ruling elders. That this Plan, therefore, was in its 
origin and provisions utterly at variance with the constitu- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church, is a matter beyond dispute. 
Besides this, the Plan had been greatly perverted and 
abused. Instead of being, as originally intended, a tem- 
porary arrangement for the “‘ new settlements,” it was made 
& permanent institution, spread over large regions of country, 
thickly settled and far advanced in wealth and resources ; 
so that many hundreds of irregularly organised or Congre- 
gational churches came to be included in the Presbyterian 
body. At first, it was required that the Congregational 
churches should appoint a standing committee (an approach, 
at least, to a Presbyterian session) for the administration of 
discipline. But in a multitude of cases this was neglected, 
and the whole church was regarded as the committee. The 
Plan contemplated Congregational laymen being allowed to 
sit and vote only in the wy which had jurisdiction 
over the territory to which the churches which they repre- 
sented belonged. But in fact they were sent to the synods, 
and delegated as “‘ ruling elders” to the General Assembly. 
They were so designated in their commissions, and so en- 
rolled on the minutes of those bodies. Thus Congregation- 
alists, who had not adopted our standards, and who were 
opposed in principle to our form of government, were made 
constituent members of our church courts, and administered 
a discipline over Presbyterians, to which they themselves 
refused subjection. This was as though Canadians, Mexi- 
cans, and Oubans, citizens of foreign nations, should be 
allowed seats in the Congress of the United States, and in 
our courts of justice,—should participate in making and 
administering laws which they were not called upon to obey. 
This state of things had grown up gradually, and without 
the knowledge of the church at large. There was no way 
by which these facts could be officially known. ren! 59 
mixed, and Congregational churches, were reported by the 
presbytery in the same way. From all that appeared in 
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their reports, all those churches were Presbyterian—they 
were 80 designated, and the delegates from them were en- 
rolled as ruling elders. It filled the church, therefore, with 
astonishment when it came to be discovered that to so large 
an extent Presbyterians were governed by Congregationalists. 

This subject was brought before the Assembly of 1887, b 
a convention of (Old School) ministers and elders, which 
met in the spring of that year in Philadelphia. The memo- 
rial of that convention was presented to the Assembly, and 
referred to a committee, consisting of Drs Alexander, Green, 
and Baxter, and Messrs Plumer, Laurie, and Lenox. That 
committee reported, ‘“‘In regard to the relation existing 
between the Presbyterian and Congregational churches, the 
committee recommend the following resolutions, viz. :— 

‘1. That between these two branches of the American 
Church, there ought, in the judgment of this Assembly, to 
be maintained sentiments of mutual respect and esteem; 
and for that purpose no reasonable efforts should be omitted 
to preserve a perfectly good understanding between these 
branches of the church of Christ. 

‘2. That it is expedient to continue the plan of friendly 
intercourse between this church and the Congregational 
churches of New England, as it now exists. 

“3. But as the ‘Plan of Union’ adopted for the new 
settlements, in 1801, was originally an unconstitutional act 
on the part of that Assembly, these important standing rules 
never having been submitted to the presbyteries, and as 
they were totally destitute of authority as proceeding from 
the General Association of Connecticut, which is invested 
with no power to legislate in such cases, and especially to 
regulate churches not within her limits ; and as much con- 
fusion and irregularity have arisen from this unnatural and 
unconstitutional system of union, therefore it is resolved, 
that the act of the Assembly of 1801, entitled a ‘ Plan of 
Union,’ be, and the same is hereby, abrogated. 

“4, That our delegates to the bodies representing the 
Congregational churches, be instructed to explain the rea- 
sonableness and even the necessity of the foregoing measure.” 

After a protracted and earnest debate, this report was 
adopted by a vote of 148 yeas to 110 nays. The question 
then presented itself, What was to be said and done in 
reference to those congregations, presbyteries, and synods, 
which were constituted on the Plan of Union now abro- 
gated? It was proposed that such judicatories as were 
known or wpetial to be irregularly constituted, should be 
cited before the bar of the next Assembly. This resolution, 
after a long debate, was carried ; yeas 128, nays 122. By 
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this time the contending parties had come to the conclusion 
that it was better that they should separate, and constitute 
two independent churches. A committee of ten—five from 
each side of the house—was appointed, to agree upon the 
terms of separation. While that committee was absent, Dr 
Cuyler presented a preamble, and a series of resolutions, of 
which the following was the most important, viz. :—‘‘ Re- 
solved, That no church, which is not duly organised accord- 
ing to the provisions of our constitution, shall henceforth 
form a constituent part of any of our presbyteries, or be 
represented in any of our judicatories, unless they shall 
conform to our constitution, when they shall be cheerfully 
received.” After some debate, this matter was laid aside 
to await the report of the committee ‘‘on an amicable 
division.” That committee reported that they agreed as to 
the propriety of a separation, as to the division of the funds, 
as to the names of the two bodies, as to the records of the 
church, as to its boards and constitutions, but could not 
agree as to the question whether the division should be made 
at once or referred to the presbyteries, and as to whether 
the present Presbyterian Church should be dissolved, and 
two new bodies formed, of which neither should be the suc- 
cessor of the one now existing. The whole matter was then 
laid on the table by the vote—yeas 189, nays 107. Every 
effort to adjust the difficulty having failed, the resolutions 
above referred to, declaring that the abrogation of the Plan 
of Union effected the disconnection of the churches and 
judicatories formed under it with the Presbyterian Church ; 
and therefore, that the Synods of Western Reserve, and those 
of Geneva, Genesee, and Utica, were declared to be “‘ out 
of the ecclesiastical connection of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America.” 

The convention above mentioned included in their memo- 
rial addressed to the Assembly a testimony against certain 
errors, in reference to which they requested an expression 
of the judgment of the church. Those errors were specified 
as follows :—‘‘ 1. That God would have prevented the exist- 
ence of sin in our world, but was unable, without destroying 
the moral agency of man; or, that for aught that appears in 
the Bible to the contrary, sin is incidental to any wise moral 
system. 2. That election to eternal life is founded on a 
foresight of faith and obedience. 8. That we have no more 
to do with the first sin of Adam than with the sins of any 
other parent. 4. That infants come into the world as free 
from moral defilement as was Adam when he was created. 
5. That infants sustain the same relation to the moral 
government of God in this world as brute animals, and that 
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their sufferings and death are to be accounted for on the 
same principles as those of brutes, and not by any means to 
be considered as penal. 6. That there is no other original 
sin than the fact that all the posterity of Adam, though by 
nature innocent, or possessed of no moral character, will 
always begin to sin when they begin to exercise moral 
agency ; that original sin does not include a sinful bias of 
the human mind, and a just exposure to penal suffering ; 
and that there is no evidence in Scripture that infants, in 
order to salvation, do need redemption by the blood of 
Christ, and regeneration by the Holy Ghost. 7. That the 
doctrine of imputation, whether of the guilt of Adam’s sin, 
or of the righteousness of Christ, has no foundation in the 
word of God, and is both unjust and absurd. 8. That the 
sufferings and death of Christ were not truly vicarious and 
penal, but symbolical, governmental, and instructive only. 
9. That the impenitent sinner is by nature, and independ- 
ently of the renewing influence or almighty energy of the 
Holy Spirit, in full possession of all the ability necessary 
to a full compliance with all the commands of God. 10. 
That Christ does not intercede for the elect until after their 
regeneration. 11. That saving faith is not an effect of the 
special operation of the Holy Spirit, but a mere rational 
belief of the truth, or assent to the word of God. 12. That 
regeneration is the act of the sinner himself, and that it 
consists in a change of his governing purpose, which he 
himself must produce, and which is the result, not of any 
direct influence of the Holy Spirit on the heart, but chiefly 
of a persuasive exhibition of the truth, analogous to the 
influence which one man exerts over the mind of another; 
or that regeneration is not an instantaneous act, but a pro- 
gressive work. 13. That God has done all that he can do 
for the salvation of all men, and that man himself must do 
the rest. 14. That God cannot exert such influence on the 
minds of men, as shall make it certain that they will choose 
and act in a particular manner without impairing their 
moral agency. 15. That the righteousness of Christ is not 
the sole ground of the sinner’s acceptance with God, and 
that in no sense does the righteousness of Christ become 
ours. 16. That the reason why some differ from others in 
regard to their acceptance of the gospel is, that they make 
themselves to differ.” 

The committee to whom this memorial was referred, re- 
commended, 1. That the Assembly bear its solemn testimony 
against these and the other errors specified, whenever, 
wherever, and by whomsoever taught. 2. That the inferior 
judicatories be enjoined to adopt all suitable measures to 
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keep their members pure from opinions so dangerous, and 
especially ‘‘to guard with great care the door of entrance 
into the sacred office. Nor can,” it is added, “the Assembly 
regard as consistent with ministerial ordination vows, an 
unwillingness to discipline according to the rules of the 
word of God and of our standards, any person already a 
teacher, who may give currency to the foregoing errors.”’ 

The consideration of this part of the report of the com- 
mittee was, after some discussion, deferred until after the 
action of the Assembly in reference to the Plan of Union. 
It was subsequently taken up and adopted. 

From this narrative it appears that the two great points, 
and the only ones prominently before the Assembly, as to 
which the. parties differed, were doctrine and order. As to 
the latter, as we have seen, the Old School insisted that all 
churches and judicatories in connection with our church 
should be presbyterially organised agreeably to the constitu- 
tion. The New School insisted that Congregational churches 
should be included in our body and represented by lay dele- 
gates, with all the rights of ruling elders, in all our church 
courts. As to doctrine, the difference was not that the Old 
School were orthodox and all the New School heterodox ; nor 
that errors which a large part of the New School party re- 
jected did in fact more or less prevail among our ministers 
and churches; but the great and vital difference was, 
whether these errors should be a bar to ministerial com- 
munion. The one party would refuse to license or or- 
dain any one who avowed the opinions above referred to. 
The other would and did ordain them without hesita- 
tion. The one party called for their condemnation by 
the church, the other resisted the utterance of such testi- 
mony. The one endeavoured to exercise discipline on those 
who avowed the errors in question in their writings, the 
other earnestly opposed all such exercise of discipline. 

It was these doctrinal differences, far more than questions 
relating to church organisation, which had profoundly agi- 
tated the church for years before the disruption. Indeed, 
the reason why so much feeling was excited when it was 
found that Congregationalists were, to so large an extent, 
incorporated in our judicatories, was that these Congrega- 
tionalists, although not subject to our standards, were almost 
without exception found among either the abettors or pro- 
tectors of false doctrine. And the main ground of opposition 
to the American Home Missionary Society was the convic- 
tion that it was extensively used to promote doctrinal errors. 

No one doubts that at. the time of the disruption there 
were, as there are now, many excellent ministers in the 
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New School body sound in the faith, who would be an honour 
and blessing to any church. But it is as little open to doubt 
that there were among them many who openly avowed and 
taught the doctrines against which the Assembly felt called 
upon to bear their solemn testimony. And what is perhaps 
of still more importance, the party, as a party, strenuously 
resisted making the holding of those errors a bar to minis- 
terial communion. This is plain, 1. Not only from the re- 
sistance offered to the reception and adoption of the report 
in which those errors were condemned; and to the resolution 
which enjoined it upon the lower judicatories not to admit 
to the ministerial office in our church those who taught 
them; and to subject to discipline those already teachers 
among us by whom they were advocated. 2. From the fact 
that in every instance in which, before the disruption, the 
Old School attempted to make those errors the ground of 
discipline, they were resisted to the utmost by the New 
school party. 8. In the first published address made to the 
churches after the division, by the New School Assembly, 
they express the hope that ‘‘ the shades of opinion” which 
separate New Haven and East Windsor may soon be oblite- 
rated. They thus speak of doctrines which the Old School 
Assembly solemnly testified against as ‘‘ dangerous ”’ errors, 
inconsistent with an honest adoption of our standards, as 
mere shades of opinion; themselves (or their officers) itali- 
cising the word, to diminish as much as possible its force. 
4. In no case known to the public has any minister ever 
been subjected to discipline for avowing the errors in ques- 
tion; nor has any candidate for the ministry been refused 
ordination because he adopted them. 5. It is notorious that 
the two parties adopted different views as to the sense in 
which ministers professed to receive the Westminster Con- 
fession as containing the ‘‘ system of doctrine ” contained in 
the sacred Scriptures. The one maintained that it required 
the cordial adoption of all the doctrines which enter into the 
Calvinistic system, and which are essential to its integrity. 
The other said (at least it was said by some of their leaders, 
and was practically acted upon by the party), that it meant 
only the adoption of ‘‘ the essential and necessary doctrines ” 
of religion. Reference was made to the Adopting Act of 
1729, by the original synod of the church, which was inter- 
— in the same way by President Dickinson and by other 
resbyterian ministers of that day. 

Such then were the grounds of difference between the two 
parties, as presented in official documents. The Old-school 
required, 1. That all congregations and judicatories con- 
nected with the Presbyterian Church should be presbyterially 
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organised according to the constitution. 2. That the doc- 
trinal standards of the church should be so enforced as to 
prevent the admission of any man into its ministry, or his 
continuance jn the exercise of his office over its churches, 
who held doctrines inconsistent with the Calvinistic system 
in its integrity. To these requirements the New School asa 
party refused to submit, and voluntarily seceded from the 
church and set up a new organisation for themselves, in 
which Congregationalism and greater latitude of doctrinal 
opinion would be tolerated. 

That this is historically true will appear from the follow- 
ing facts:—1. The Assembly of 1837 having abrogated the 
Plan of Union, and declared that churches and judicatories 
constituted on that plan could no longer remain in our con- 
nection, directed all the synods in which such organisations 
existed, to take measures for their being either conformed to 
the constitution or excluded from our body. 2. The Synod 
of New Jersey, in obedience to this requisition of the As- 
sembly, directed the Presbytery of Montrose ‘‘to take such 
order as soon as it can conveniently be done, to bring all 
churches within its bounds to an entire conformity with our 
standards, and to inform such churches that they can retain 
their connection with the presbytery on no other terms.” 
8. The same course was opened to the other synods affected by 
the repeal of the Plan of Union. Not a single presbytery 
however belonging to them, so far as known, consented to 
separate from the Congregational churches within their 
bounds, and in a convention of delegates from those presby- 
teries, held at Auburn, August 17. 1837, it was unanimously 
resolved that such separation should not take place. 4. Hav- 
ing thus resolved to adhere to their union with Congrega- 
tionalists, delegates from all those presbyteries appeared at 
the Assembly of 1838, and claimed to be enrolled as mem- 
bers. 5. It was among the standing rules of the Assembly 
that the moderator of the last Assembly should preside until 
a new moderator was chosen, and that the stated and per- 
manent clerks should be a standing committee for receiving 
the commissions of delegates and forming the roll. The 
first business in order, therefore, after the moderator had 
taken the chair, was the report of that committee. Those 
delegates whose commissions were unquestioned were placed 
on the roll; those commissions the regularity or validity of 
which was called in question, were to be reported to the house 
for its decision. The clerks having omitted from the roll 
the names of the delegates from the presbyteries affected by 
the abrogation of the Plan of Union, the only regular course 
was to bring up the question of their claim to seats in the 
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Assembly after the house was duly constituted. Without 
waiting for any decision of the Assembly, a member called 
called another man than the legal moderator to the chair, 
and the forms of constituting the house were rapidly gone 
through by a minority of the members, and they then with- 
drew to meet in another place ; and claimed to be the true 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States. The claim was finally disallowed by the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania sitting in banc. 

From this statement of the facts in the case, it is plain 
that the New School body voluntarily seceded from the 
Presbyterian Church, and set up a new organisation. A 
large part of those who withdrew, if not the majority, were 
delegates from presbyteries unaffected by the action of the 
Assembly of 1837, and whose seats in the Assembly of 1838 
were uncontested. 

We are not disposed to question the legal right of these 
brethren to withdraw. The moral right to divide the church, 
for the reasons which controlled their action, is a matter for 
them to determine. No man or set of men can properly 
secede from a church of Christ, unless he is called upon to 

rofess or to do something which his conscience forbids ; or 
is forbidden to profess or do something which his conscience 
and the word of God enjoin. This is the generally received 
doctrine as to schism or separation of churches. If the con- 
sciences of our New School brethren forbid them to sepa- 
rate from the Congregationalists ; or to require conformity 
in doctrine to the standards of the church as the condition 
of ministerial communion, then they were right in their 
secession ; or at least that secession was unavoidable. The 
question of reunion is of necessity a question of the return 
of the New School body to the Presbyterian Church. Whether 
they can with a good conscience return, depends (from our 
point of view) on the question whether they are willing that 
all congregations and judicatories included in our church, 
shall be constituted and organised according to the standards 
of that church ; and, whether they are willing to endeavour 
to secure, by the proper exercise of discipline, that the can- 
didates for ordination and ordained ministers shall embrace 
the Calvinistic system of doctrine, as presented in the West- 
minster Confession and Catechisms, in its integrity. If 
they are willing to do this, we can see no conscientious ob- 
jection to their return ; and there can, as it seems to us, be 
no valid reason on the part of the Old School to complete a 
cordial union. But if they are unwilling to adopt the prin- 
ciples above stated, and to act upon them, we see not how 
either party can, with a good conscience, consent to a reunion. 
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Both parties had grounds which appeared to them valid 
for the course which they adopted. The New School denied, 
1. The constitutional right of the General Assembly to ab- 
rogate the Plan of Union. 2. That admitting they had the 
right to set it aside for the future, they had no authority to 
exclude the churches and judicatories already formed on that 
Plan, and which had been for years in unquestioned union 
with our church. The Old School, on the other hand, main- 
tained, 1. That the Plan was unconstitutional and void ab 
initio. 2. That as it was adopted by a mere vote of the 
Assembly, it could be abrogated by a vote of that body. 
8. That necessarily the effect of that abrogation was to deny 
to all churches and judicatories formed under it, the right 
to be represented in our church courts, or to form consti- 
tuent elements of those courts. The Plan was not of the 
nature of a contract. It conferred certain privileges, so 
long as it continued in force; but those privileges ceased 
so soon as the consent of the Assembly to their continued 
enjoyment was withdrawn. For a number of years, by a 
vote of the Assembly, the delegates from the bodies in cor- 
respondence with us (the General Associations of Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
&c.), were allowed not only to sit and deliberate in the 
General Assembly, but also to vote on all questions which 
came before the body. This was clearly unconstitutional. 
But it conveyed a privilege which, when the Assembly saw 
fit to deny, the Associations in question did not-dream they 
had a right to demand on the ground of usage and precedent. 
If the Congress of the United States had allowed delegates 
from every nation in Europe to sit and vote in our national 
councils, would such an unconstitutional stretch of power 
be held to bind the country for ever? 4. The Old School, 
moreover, insisted that they were bound by their allegiance 
to the constitution, to see that it was conformed to by all 
the churches and judicatories under their care. And there- 
fore that they could not in conscience recognise Congrega- 
tional churches as constituent parts of the Presbyterian 
Church, or allow their delegates to sit as members with full 
powers in our church courts. 5. That such a course was 
not only unconstitutional, but unreasonable and unjust. 
If it is preposterous that French and English citizens, not 
amenable to our government, should sit as members of our 
state and national councils, it is no less preposterous that 
Congregationalists, who have never adopted our standards, 
and who are not subject to our laws, should administer the 

overnment and discipline of the Presbyterian Church. 

his is a thing to which Presbyterians, with their eyes open, 
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never would have submitted, and to which they cannot be 
expected again voluntarily to subject themselves. Supposing 
therefore the New School to adhere to the ground openly 
and unanimously taken up by them in 1837 and 1838, in 
refusing to recoghise the abrogation of the Plan of Union, 
and to separate from Congregationalists, there is an obvi- 
ous and insuperable barrier to a reunion of the two churches. 
That they do adhere to that ground, we fear, admits of no 
doubt. They have never renounced it, or rescinded their 
action in relation to it. They have never required, so far as 
we know, Congregational churches to be presbyterially 
organised, in order to a connection with their presbyteries, 
nor do they refuse, to the best of our information, to allow 
lay delegates from Congregational churches to sit in their 
courts as ruling elders. Many of their presbyteries, we are 
informed, embrace Congregational churches, and in some 
they still constitute, we are told, almost the entire body. 
This is not a matter of passion or feeling. It is simply a 
matter of principle and conscience. Can any Old School 
man with a good conscience, and a proper sense of his obli- 
gation to the constitution, consent to a reunion which shall 
allow Congregationalists who do not adopt our standards 
either of doctrine or discipline to be constituent members of 
our church courts. We do not think that this is a matter 
that admits of debate. 

We do not doubt that many of our New School brethren 
disapprove of this amalgamation of two inconsistent ele- 
ments in their judicatories; that they regard it as wrong in 
principle and injurious in its practical operation, and are 
desirous that it should be brought to an end. We suppose 
also that from the increased denominational zeal of Con- 
gregationalists that they are becoming more and more averse 
to be tacked on as an appendage to the great Presbyterian 
Church, and are disposed to act by and for themselves. 
The difficulty from this source to a reunion of the two 
Presbyterian Churches is likely therefore soon to pass away, 
provided the reunion be not prematurely urged. Any 
attempt at reunion before the way is properly prepared, will 
only aggravate existing evils, and drive the two bodies 
further apart than they are at present. 

The other great cause of the division of the church in 
1838 was the difference of doctrinal views between the two 
parties of which the church was constituted. As to this, we 
wish to say nothing which will not command the assent of 
all candid and well-informed men, whether Old School or 
New School. We presume it will be universally admitted— 
1. That such differences did to a greater or less extent pre- 
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vail. This fact is asserted by the Assembly of 1837, and is 
proved by the writings, the controversies, and other avowals 
which rendered the fact notorious. 2. It will also be con- 
ceded that inasmuch as the division was effected, in a large 
measure, by other causes than these differences about 
doctrine, many who agreed in doctrine were found on both 
sides of the dividing line. 38. As to the extent to which 
doctrinal errors prevailed in the New School body, there was 
not then, and there is not now, any means of determining 
the matter. We are surprised, however, to find that Mr 
Gillett (History of the Presbyterian Church) refers to the 
fact that the resolution condemning doctrinal errors was 
passed “‘by an overwhelming majority,” as proof that few 
were opposed to the adoption of that resolution. The vote 
in favour of the resolution was only 109, although the Old 
School vote on other questions had reached 143. This proves 
how much the Assembly had been depleted by calla 
causes before the resolution about doctrines was acted upon, 
which was not until toward the close of the sessions. Be- 
sides, all the delegates from the presbyteries within the four 
synods of Western Reserve, Genesee, Utica, and Geneva, had 
before this left the house. The New School party therefore 
was reduced at that time to a mere handful of voters. That 
only six therefore voted against the resolution is no proof 
of the state of opinion in the house as originally constituted. 
The number of the advocates and abettors of errors, how- 
ever, is not the point to be decided. That was a tolerable, 
because a controllable, evil. 4. The main difficulty was that 
the two parties differed in principle. They differed as to 
the nature of the obligation assumed in the adoption of the 
Westminster Confession. The fact of such difference was 
avowed. It was a matter of public discussion what was the 
true meaning of the phrase ‘system of doctrine,” which 
every minister or elder of our church used when he said he 
received the Confession of Faith as the confession of his 
faith. Three interpretations were given of its meaning. 
Some went to the extreme of saying it involved the adoption 
of every proposition contained in the Confession and Cate- 
chisms. Others went to the opposite extreme, and main- 
tained that it meant only the adoption of those articles 
which were ‘ essential and necessary to religion,” by which 
they doubtless intended evangelical religion. The great 
majority of the church from the beginning held and taught 
that the phrase in question means the adoption of all the 
doctrines essential to the Calvinistic system as taught in the 
symbols of the Reformed Churches. 

That this is the true interpretation is evident, 1. From 
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the signification of the words as established by usage, which 
cannot be arbitrarily altered. The “‘system of doctrine” 
contained in the Racovian Catechism is the Socinian system, 
and he who adopts that catechism before God and man pro- 
fesses himself to be a Socinian. The “system of doctrine” 
contained in the ‘Form of Concord” is the Lutheran 
system ; that contained in the apology for the remonstrance 
is the Armenian system; and by parity of reasoning the 
system of doctrine contained in the Westminster Confession 
is the Calvinistic system. No man therefore can honestly 
adopt that confession who is not a Calvinist; and no man 
can honestly profess to be a Calvinist who does not adopt 
all the “‘ essential and necessary articles” of Calvinism, as 
a known and historical form of faith. More than this the 
words do not signify. More than this no church court has 
the right to demand. And less than this no such court is 
authorised to accept. 2. This has been the interpretation 
put upon the formula in question from the beginning. No 
man has ever been subjected to discipline in our church, for 
the denial of anything in our standards, which did not in- 
clude the rejection either of some doctrine held in common by 
Calvinists and all other evangelical churches, (such as the 
doctrines of the Trinity, Incarnation, &c., &c.), or of some 
article of faith regarded as essential to the integrity of the 
Calvinistic system. 3. To demand more than this would 
be destructive to the unity of the church. There never was 
a period in our history in which all our ministers agreed in 
adopting every proposition contained in the Confession and 
Catechisms. It is notorious that such agreement does not 
now exist. On the other hand, to demand less than the 
adoption of the Calvinistic system in its integrity, would 
destroy the purity and harmony of the church. 

That the New School party, as a party, did adopt a differ- 
ent principle, and contend that those who rejected more or 
less of the essential doctrines of the Calvinistic system could 
properly be received or retained as ministers of our church, 
is plain, 1. From the fact, which we presume no one will 
deny, that they as freely receive and ordain candidates for 
the ministry, educated in the Theological Seminary at New 
Haven, and holding the distinctive doctrines of that school, 
as they did candidates from East Windsor, Princeton, Dan- 
ville, or Allegheny. 2. From the fact that the New School 
Assembly designated the differences between New Haven 
and East Windsor as mere shades of opinion. 38. Because 
in every instance in which the attempt was made to enforce 
the discipline of the church on those who professed the 
errors condemned by the Assembly of 1887, it was resisted 
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with an energy and feeling which convulsed the church to 
its foundation. 4. Because it is a fact, patent and undeni- 
able, that no New School presbytery has to this day ventured 
to subject to censure the avowed advocates of the errors 
specified in the paper adopted in 1887. 5. It is well known 
tbat at the time of the disruption, and in the previous dis- 
cussions, appeal was made by leading men, to the ‘‘ Adopt- 
ing Act,” as it is called, of the original synod of our church. 
It was contended that the Presbyterian Church in this coun- 
try was constituted on a liberal basis, which allowed great 
diversity of opinion in doctrinal matters. President Dickin- 
son, one of the most distinguished ministers of our body in 
that day, as above stated, was opposed to all human creeds. 
He said that ‘“‘a joint acknowledgment of our Lord Jesus 
Christ as our common head, of the sacred Scriptures for our 
common standard both in faith and practice, with a joint 
agreement in the same essential and necessary articles of 
Christianity, and in the same methods of worship and discip- 
line, are a sufficient bond of union for the being and well- 
being of any church under heaven.” In this sense he under- 
stood the Adopting Act, in which the synod professed to 
receive the Westminster Confession in all its ‘‘ fundamental 
and necessary articles.” This he understood to mean, 
articles necessary to Christianity, and not such as were 
necessary to Calvinism. This is plain, because he refers to 
the Adopting Act in proof that Presbyterians in this country 
acted on the principle ‘‘that we should admit all to the 
exercise of the ministry among us, that we suppose qualified 
for the work, according to the instructions which Christ has 
given us in the gospel, and capable of doing service in the 
church of Christ in that important character, how different 
soever in opinion from us.”* 

It is to be remarked that what we call the ‘“‘ Adopting 
Act,” the synod call their “‘ Preliminary Act,” passed on the 
morning of September 19th, 1729. The Adopting Act itself, 
as the synod regarded it, was passed in the afternoon of that 
day, wherein they say that after full comparison of views, 
they unanimously agreed (excepting Rev. Mr Elmer, who 
afterwards acceded) ‘‘in declaring the Westminster Confes- 
sion and Catechisms to be the confession of their faith, 
excepting only certain clauses in the twentieth and twenty- 
third chapters.” Those clauses, which related to the power 
of the civil magistrate in matters of religion, are no longer 
in the Confession as adopted by our church. President 





* Hodge's History of the Presbyterian Church, vol. i. ch. iii. 
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Dickinson was a sound Calvinist, and would have no diffi- 
culty in joining in the declaration (as he actually did) that 
he adopted the Westminster Confession with the single 
exception above mentioned. He evidently, however, was in 
principle opposed to making its adoption in that sense a 
term for ministerial communion, and interpreted the “ Pre- 
liminary Act” as requiring of “‘ intrants” only the profession 
of faith in the ‘‘ fundamental and necessary articles of 
Christianity.” That act gave some ground for his inter- 
pretation of it, and when published to the churches, was by 
many in fact so understood. That such, however, was not 
the true intent and meaning of the synod is plain, 1. From 
the avowed design of the act. It is stated in the overture 
which was the occasion of its adoption, that it was the pre- 
valence of ‘‘ Arminianism, Socinianism, Deism, and Free- 
thinking, &c., in the Reformed churches abroad, which 
created the necessity for the act. The author of the over- 
ture, after its adoption, expresses his satisfaction in the 
measure, inasmuch as he had been greatly anxious “lest 
we should be corrupted with the new schemes of doctrine 
which for some time had prevailed in the north of Ireland, 
that being the part whence we expected to be, in # great 
measure, supplied with new hands to fill our vacancies in 
the ministry within the bounds of the synod.” It was no 
jealousy on the part of the Scotch and Irish members against 
those from England and New England, but fear of the cor- 
rupting influence of the Irish ministers which give rise to 
this measure. This was a rational fear. There was the 
prospect of a large accession of Irish members, which 
actually soon took place; and the defection from the truth 
among Irish Presbyterians, which afterwards culminated in 
the Arian apostasy, had already begun to manifest itself. 
If, however, the avowed design of the Adopting Act was to 
guard against the introduction of Arminianism, as well as 
against Socinianism, then it of necessity implied and meant 
more than adhesion to the ‘‘ fundamental articles of Chris- 
tianity.” Arminians have never been accused of not being 
Christians. 2. As, however, the language of the Preliminary 
Act gave some ground for the suspicion that the synod in- 
tended to require of “‘intrants” nothing but a profession of 
the essential articles of Christianity, it became necessary 
that the true intent of their act should be more distinctly 
stated. Accordingly at the very next meeting of the synod 
in 1730, it was unanimously declared that they understand 
those clauses that respect the admission of intrants in such 
a sense as to oblige them to receive and adopt the Confes- 
sion of Faith and Catechisms at their admission, in the 
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same manner, and as fully as the members of the synod that 
were then present.” Again, in 1786, a similar declaration 
was made in still stronger terms, and the declaration put 
on record that, as they say, “‘ This was our meaning and 
true intent in our first adopting of the said Confession, which 
may particularly appear by our Adopting Act, which is as 
follows.” They then recite the act passed on the afternoon 
of September 19. 1729.* From all this it appears that our 
church, from its organisation, was, and ever professed and 
intended to be, a Calvinistic church. No man could at any 
time rightfully enter its ministry, who did not profess to 
hold the Calvinistic system in its integrity. This is the 
fundamental and constitutional basis of the church, to which 
it is bound by every consideration of duty and honour to 
adhere. 

Now if, as we cannot but think is too plain to admit of 
denial, our New School brethren, as a party, have never 
been willing, and are not now willing, to adopt and act on 
that principle, then there is a second insuperable barrier to 
the union of the two churches. It is insuperable, because 
it is a matter not of prejudice or consistency, but of prin- 
ciple and conscience. 

The two insuperable difficulties, then, which, as it seems 





* Mr Gillett allows himself (see History of the Presbyterian Church, vol. i, 
p. 58), to say in reference to the above-cited minute, ‘ Asa matter of fact this 
was not true, and as a matter of right it was a gross injustice to attempt to 
change the constitutional basis upon which the synod had deliberately, and 
with full notice of its intention, placed itself. In spite of this action the 
Adopting Act still stood as the fundamental and constitutional basis of the 
synod, and no possible interpretation could supersede it.” This is a very 
serious charge against the members of the synod. They assert that in a cer- 
tain act, their true intent and meaning were so and so. Mr Gillett says that 
assertion is not true, such were not their intent and meaning. We know not 
how such a statement can be justified. The assertion of the synod was to the 
letter true. They actually did in 1729, what they decl in 1786 they 
then intended to do. They adopted the Westminster Confession and Cate- 
chisms, with the single exception of certain clauses relating to the power of 
the civil magistrate. They made no distinction between doctrines essential to 
religion and those not essential. Not less extraordinary is the denial of the 
authority of the synod to interpret their own act. A body which passes an 
act may certainly declare its meaning. If Congress enacts a law, which is of 
doubtful interpretation, they may authoritatively declare what its true mean- 
iug is. Besides, Mr Gillett seems to regard the Old Synod asa me Tey ap 
to our modern synods. This is far from being the true light in which it is to 
be viewed. Our modern synods act under a written constitution greatly re- 
stricting their powers. They represent only a part of the church. The Old 
Synod was the convention of the whole church. It had the plenary powers 
which belong to a State or National Convention. It could abolish the Adopt- 
ing Act, modify or explain it, as it saw fit. There is therefore not the slightest 
authority for declining to recognise the binding force of the acts of 1730 and 
1786, as in any degree less than that of 1729. The last named was no more 
“fundamental and constitutional” than the others, 
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to us, forbid at present the union of the two branches of 
the Presbyterian Church, are therefore, first, the fact that 
the New School body still admit Congregational churches to 
be represented in their church courts, and to constitute 
equally with Presbyterian congregations, an element in their 
organisation ; and, secondly, that they theoretically and 
practically adopt a different rule from that on which the 
Old School feel bound to act as to ministerial communion. 
The great advantages likely to arise from the union of these 
two influential bodies are so obvious and so great, that both 
parties would doubtless rejoice in its consummation, pro- 
vided the union could be a real and harmonious one. We 
see nothing in the way of such a union which might not be 
surmounted, except the two difficulties above mentioned. 
If our New School brethren would require all churches in 
organic connection with their body to be presbyterially 
organised according to the constitution, and refuse to ordain 
or to admit to the ministry, or retain in it, any man who 
was not a sincere Calvinist, then we believe the way would 
be open for a harmonious and lasting union. 

But it may be asked, What is Calvinism ? What are the 
doctrines essential to that system? Both churches profess 
“‘ sincerely t& receive and adopt the Confession of Faith of 
this church as containing the system of doctrine taught in 
the Holy Scriptures.” If they do not agree as to the nature 
of the profession thus made, how can they be expected to 
agree as to what is Calvinism? One may say the West- 
minster Confession contains all the doctrines taught in the 
Apostles’, the Nicene, and Athanasian creeds ; and therefore 
any man, though a Papist, Lutheran, or Arminian, may say 
he receives the Confession as containing the great catholic 
system common to all Christian churches. The Confession 
contains also the Protestant, as opposed to the Romish 
system ; and in that sense a man may say he receives the 
Confession as containing the system of doctrine taught in 
the Holy Scriptures. So far as the mere signification of the 
words is concerned, such persons may make the profession 
required in the ordination service, as well as he who receives 
the Confession as containing the Calvinistic system. The 
meaning of the formula is not determined by the mere sig- 
nification of the words, but by established usage, and espe- 
cially by the animus imponentis. In what sense does the 
church understand the words in question? and what is the 
profession which she requires of those whom she receives 
to the exercise of the ministry within her pale? As to this 
point, as we have seen, there can be no rational doubt. 
But admitting that it is the Calvinistic system which every 
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minister is required to profess, who is to determine what is 
Calvinism ? In answer to that question, it is to be remarked, 
that Calvinism is an historical form of doctrine, and admits 
of being as certainly and definitely determined as Romanism, 
Lutheranism, or Arminianism. And it must not be arbi- 
trarily determined. No man has the right to say that Cal- 
vinism is just what he chooses to make it; that this and 
that doctrine may be omitted, and yet “‘the system” be 
retained. This would not be honest. If any man in the 
time of the Pelagian controversy professed to adopt the 
Augustinian system, and yet denied the doctrine of original 
sin, or of innate, hereditary, sinful corruption of nature ; or 
the doctrine of the sinner’s inability to repent and believe, 
without the supernatural aid of the Spirit; or the sove- 
reignty of God in election ; he would have been considered 
by all men as contradicting himself. If we cannot deter- 
mine for ourselves what Calvinism is, then any half-dozen 
intelligent disinterested men can determine for us. It isa 
question as easily and certainly answered as any other con- 
nected with the history of doctrine. Any text-book can 
furnish the answer. Or it might be agreed to take those 
points as necessarily included in the Calvinistic system, in 
which all the symbols of the Reformed churches agree. 
Would not that be fair? Or we might draw up for ourselves 
not a new confession, but a statement of doctrines which 
should be admitted, as essential to the system which Pres- 
byterian ministers are to be required to adopt. The Old 
School church would no doubt agree to adopt the list of 
errors condemned by the Assembly of 1837, as incompatible 
with an honest adoption of the Westminster Confession. 
Mr Gillett, in his History, published by the committee of 
the New School Assembly, says that, with slight modifica- 
tions, the condemnation of those errors would have been 
unanimously assented to by the New School party. If so, 
then let that be officially and authoritatively declared, and 
& common understanding be attained as to what doctrines 
are, and what are not, to be tolerated in the Presbyterian 
churches. We confess, however, that we have no hope of 
agreement at present on this point, and without this it is 
obvious that reunion is impossible, without the sacrifice of 
principle and of the vital interests of the church. It would 
obviously be a sacrifice of principle on the part of the Old 
School to agree to a union with any body of men who will 
not consent, first, to require that all our churches shall be 
presbyterially organised ; and, secondly, who will not agree 
that all our ministers and elders shall be required to adopt 
the Westminster Confession and Catechism as containing 
VoL, XIV.—NO. LIIl. 8s 
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not merely the catholic system of doctrine (i.e. the system 
held in common by the Greek, Latin, and Protestant 
churches); not merely the system held in common by all 
Protestants, whether Lutheran, Arminians, or Reformed, 
but the distinctive system of the Reformed churches. For 
this they have uniformly contended, and to this they are 
conscientiously pledged. In the second place, it would be 
a palpable breach of faith to consent to a reunion on any 
other terms. The Old School church has received large 
benefactions, constituting almost the entire, if not the entire, 
endowments of all its theological seminaries and colleges, 
which were made on the faith of its being and continuing a 
Presbyterian and a Calvinistic body. For that church, there- 
fore, to unite itself with any body of ministers and churches 
which are either not Presbyterian or not Calvinistic, or who, 
if themselves Calvinistic, are not willing to make the sincere 
and honest profession of the Calvinistic system in its in- 
tegrity a condition of ministerial communion, would be a 
breach of faith, and would justly work a forfeiture of those 
endowments. In the third place, a union on any other 
terms would lead inevitably to a revival of all the conflicts, 
jealousy, and bitterness, which afflicted and disgraced the 
church before its disruption. Such a union, instead of being 
a blessing, would be a curse. 

We are therefore satisfied that the time has not yet come 
for the reunion of the Old and New School branches of our 
church. They are doubtless becoming year by year more 
and more agreed on the vital points on which they differed. 
This approximation, if not hindered by premature and in- 
judicious attempts at union, will, it is to be hoped, continue, 
until both parties are so far of one heart and one mind that 
outward union will be a natural and necessary consequence 
of their inward unity. 


P.S.—Since the above article was written, our attention 
has been turned to the Pastoral Letter addressed to the 
churches by the New School Assembly of 1888. We are 
much gratified to find that the Assembly take the same view 
of the points of difference which led to the division of the 
church as that we have presented. Those points were, first, 
the union of Congregationalists and Presbyterians in our 
church courts; or the validity and force of the Plan of 
Union ; and, second, the import of the terms of subscription 
to the Confession of Faith and Catechisms. As to the former, 
the Assembly say, ‘‘ When the tide of population began to 
roll westward, and the territories of our church were fast 
filling up with pious emigrants from the east, a proposal 
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was made by the General Assembly of our church to the 
Association of Connecticut, to permit the union of Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists in the new settlements, for 
the greater facility of extending and supporting the institu- 
tions of religion. This union, so congenial to the spirit of 
the gospel, exerted for a long time an auspicious influence 
in the extension of Presbyterian Churches from the Hudson 
to the Mississippi. But at length, in the mysterious pro- 
vidence of God, it came to pass that the very causes of our 
prosperity became the occasions of disaster. For, in the 
rapid multiplication of newstates and Presbyterian Churches, 
it soon became apparent that native American Presbyterians 
must unavoidably become a majority of the church; and 
though the slight variations of doctrine and policy created 
no alarm while the helm of power was supposed to be safe, 
the prospect of its passing into other hands created a strong 
sensation.” 

We are not concerned with the theory which underlies 
this paragraph, viz., that the New School is a ‘“‘ Native 
American Presbyterian” party, and of course the Old 
School a foreign American Presbyterian party, and that the 
whole contest was a struggle for power. The only point 
on which we are now interested, is the admission of the fact 
that the union of Congregationalists and Presbyterians in 
our church was one great source of the division. One party 
proposed the abrogation of that Plan of Union, the other 
resisted it ; one voted for it, the other voted against it ; and 
when passed, entered their solemn protest against the abro- 
gation on the minutes. 

As to the “ terms of subscription,” this document quotes 
what the Old Synod called their act preliminary to the 
Adopting Act, to shew that any man, otherwise competent, 
should be admitted to the ministry in our church, who did 
not depart from the Westminster Confession of Faith in 
any article “ essential or necessary in doctrine, worship, or 
discipline,” or, as they are elsewhere called, ‘‘ essential and 
necessary articles of faith.” In process of time, however, 
it is said, efforts were made to change these terms, and 
“the slight shades of doctrinal differences always known 
and permitted to exist in the church, before and since the 
Adopting Act, and recognised in every form as consistent 
with the Confession of Faith and the unity of the Spirit in 
the bonds of peace, became the occasions of alarm, and 
whisperings, and accusations, and at length of ecclesiastical 
trials for heresy. 

Now as no trials for heresy were instituted by Old School 
men, except for the avowal of the peculiar doctrines of New 
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Havenism, and as the first public avowal of those doctrines 
by the New Haven divines was made in 1889, they can 
hardly be said to have existed and to have been allowed in 
the church “‘ before and since the Adopting Act” of 1729. And 
as those doctrines in the judgment of Unitarians, of Ortho- 
dox New England divines (such as Dr Woods, Dr Tyler, Dr 
Nettleton, Dr Hall, &c., &.), as well as of Old School Pres- 
byterians, are utterly inconsistent with Calvinism, it is as 
clear as day where the trouble lies. It is no less clear from 
the whole tenor of this Pastoral Letter, as well as of “ The 
Declaration of the (N. 8.) Assembly” in 1839, that there 
can be no reunion of the two branches of the Presbyterian 
Church, which does not rest, 1, On a clear and distinct 
agreement as to whether Congregationalists are to be allowed 
to sit and act in our church courts, and congregationally 
organised churches be recognised as constituent parts of 
our body; and 2, On an equally clear agreement as to the 
terms of subscription to the Confession of Faith. Experi- 
ence has taught us that it is not sufficient to agree to adopt 
that Confession as containing the system of doctrine taught 
in the Holy Scriptures. It does contain the general 
system of Christianity, in which all Christians agree ; but 
it contains also the distinctive system of doctrine known as 
Augustianism or Calvinism. There must be an agreement 
as to which of these two senses is the one in which the 
system of doctrine contained in the Confession is to be 
adopted. And further, it would seem also to be necessary 
to come to an understanding as to what is, and what is not, 
essential to an honest adoption of the Calvinistic system. 
Any union which leaves these several points undetermined 
would be a violation of principle, a breach of faith, and the 
occasion either of corruption or conflict in the church. 
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First Principles of a New System of deep, By Hersert Spencer. 
New Yok. f Appleton & Company. 1865. r 

Illustrations of Universal Progress: a Series of Discussions. By Herpart 
Spencer. With a Notice of Spencer's New System of Philosophy. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. 1865. 

The Principles of. Paychiogy. By Hersert Srencer. London: Longman, 
Brown, Green, & Longmans, 1855. 

Education, Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. By Hensert Spencer. New 
York: D. Appleton & Company. 1861. 
Correlation and Conservation of Forces. A Series of Expositions by 
Prof. Grove, Prof. Helmholtz, Dr Mayer, Dr Faraday, Prof. Liebig, and 
Dr Carpenter. With an Introduction and brief Biographical Notices 
of the Chief Promoters of the New Views, By Evwarp L. Youmans, 
M.D. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 1865, 


HE rank which Mr Herbert Spencer has obtained among 
English thinkers, his fertility and pretensions as a 
philosophical author, the skilful and persistent efforts to 
give his works currency and influence in this country, the 
evident existence among us of a coterie of his admirers, who 
are seeking to insinuate his principles into our literature 
and science, our philosophy and religion, our education and 
politics, furnish ample reasons for an immediate and careful 
examination of the distinctive peculiarities of his system. 
To this work we now address ourselves, and invite the candid 
attention of our readers. 

Perhaps the urgent occasion for this service will be more 
obvious, if we state how it happened that we were led to 
undertake it, while it will explain why the foregoing list of 
works includes one of which he is not the author. We refer, 
of course, to that on the ‘‘ Correlation and Conservation of 
Forces,” consisting of treatises by several eminent savants, 
collected and edited by Professor Youmans, who reveals his 
own animus in giving the compilation to the public (what- 
ever may have been the intent of the several authors), in a 
somewhat brilliant introductory essay.. Having had our 
attention turned to this work, both by its pregnant title, and 
the unstinted commendations of it in secular and religious 
journals, we were led to examine it. It is, as we have since 
found, mainly a collection of the treatises referred to by 
—< in the ninth chapter of his First Principles, in 
which he treats of the ‘Correlation and Equivalence of 
Forces.” It has the benefit of Professor Youman’s gloss or 





* From “ The Biblical ed and Princeton Review.” Edited by 
Charles Hodge, D.D. April 1865, 
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exegetical comment, for the purpose of rendering it an 
auxiliary and propedeutic to Spencer’s philosophy. The 
main principle elucidated in these treatises is one of the 
latest and most beautiful discoveries of modern science. It 
is twofold—1. That, in the normal course of things, force 
and matter are not annihilated or diminished. When they 
cease to exist in one form, they pass into another, as fuel in 
combustion into the ash, gases, and heat evolved. This is 
what is meant by the ‘‘ Conservation of Force.” 2. The 
various physical forces are so correlated as to be mutually 
convertible, or transformable into each other. For example, 
there is much which goes to shew, not only that electricity, 
galvanism, and magnetism, are mutually convertible into 
each other, but all are convertible into hoy which in its 
turn is resolvable into motion. So far, we simply share in 
the delight and instruction afforded by so grand and com- 
prehensive an induction. But there are exaggerations of 
these doctrines which involve materialism and atheism. A 
numerous class assert not only that the physical forces in 
nature are conserved, according to the good pleasure of 
God, but that they are in their nature indestructible : others 
still, that they cannot be created nor destroyed, increased 
nor diminished, by any power whatsoever. This is clear 
atheism. It exalts blind force and unconscious fate to the 
throne of the universe. What Mr Spencer’s views of each 
of the points here presented are, we shall see in due time. 
Just now we have to do with the book edited by Professor 
Youmans. And we must say, that some of the utterances 
of the physicists in this volume have a portentous look, 
whatever may have been the sense intended | by the writers. 
Mayer styles this force “indestructible.” Grove says: “In 
all phenomena, the more closely they are investigated, the 
more are we convinced that, humanly speaking, neither 
matter nor force can be created nor annihilated,” p. 199. 
This would seem decisive enough. But as he imnnitiatle 
proceeds with the following language, we are glad to think 
he must have had some meaning consistent with theism :— 
** Causation is the will, creation the act of God.” But aside 
from this saving clause, his language is, to say the least, 
ominous. Faraday presents it as a corollary from his doc- 
trine of the conservation of force, that ‘‘ none can vary in 
absolute amount ; each must be definite at all times, whether 
for a particle or all the particles in the universe, and the 
sum also of the three forces (chemical, electrical, and of 
gravity) must be equally unchangeable,” pp. 879, 380. 
Liebig, in explaining Mayer’s view, says, “‘ that all these 
causes (forces), as far as relates to their quantity, possess 
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the property of indestructibility, and as to that of their 
quality that of convertibility,” p. 389. Dr Carpenter, the 
celebrated physiologist, says: ‘‘Dr Mayer first broadly 
announced in all its generality the great principle now 
known as that of ‘ conservation of force,’ as a necessary 
deduction from two axioms or essential truths ; ex nihilo nil 
fit, and nil fit ad nihilum, the validity of which no true philo- 
sopher would ever have theoretically questioned,” p. 405. 
These writers may be theists. But such forms of statement 
and argument, put without qualifying adjuncts, are non- 
theistic, which is no better than atheistic. For what is the 
pertinency of these axioms, as accounting for and necessi- 
tating the conservation of force, in uninterrupted continu- 
ance, and unchanged amount, unless it be meant that 
nothing can be destroyed, and that neither force nor any- 
thing else can be created out of nothing? If all force, 
matter, being, are due to the creative fiat of God, and can 
be changed, increased, diminished, or destroyed at his 
pleasure, how can the above axioms be true, in any such 
sense as to prove the necessary, unbroken, and unchanged 
continuance of force? A force created and sustained by a 
personal Creator, during his good pleasure, is one thing— 
one which exists independently, and from the necessity of 
its own nature is incapable of creation, enlargement, dimi- 
nution, or annihilation, is another. It is a virtual negation 
of theism. Whether the language we have objected to is 
merely unguarded, or whether its authors mean all it seems 
to imply, we are unable to say. But it will soon appear 
that the meaning of Mr Spencer and others, who are utilis- 
ing their speculations and discoveries in the interest of his 
philosophy, is beyond all doubt. 

A like fatal exaggeration discloses itself in regard to the 
doctrine of the mutual convertibility or transformableness 
of the physical forces. Precisely how much Dr Carpenter 
himself means, we will not undertake to say, without a fuller 
examination of his writings than we have yet been able to 
give. But as interpreted and applied by Professor Youmans, 
in support of the latter’s theory, he is exhibited as main- 
taining the mutual convertibility, equivalence, and virtual 
identity, not only of the physical forces with each other, but 
also of the vital forces with the physical, reducing them all 
alike to heat; also with the psychical and the spiritual : 
thus materialising spirit, or spiritualising matter ; in either 
alternative, especially when coupled with the preceding 
doctrine of the indestructibleness and immutability of matter 
and force, reducing all to a materialistic monism and fatalism. 
Dr Carpenter reduces the vital forces, vegetable and animal, 
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to heat ; and through the nervous and cerebral organism he 
suggests the convertibility of the psychical and mental forces 
with the vital. 

The editor of the work containing the essays from which 
we have quoted, says: “ Will-power is therefore correlated 
with nerve-power in the same manner as the latter with 
muscular power.” Dr Carpenter well observes: “It is 
difficult to see that the dynamical agency which we term 
will is more removed from the nerve-force on the one hand, 
than nerve-force is removed from motor-force on the other. 
Each, in giving origin to the next, is itself expended or ceases 
to exist as such, and each bears, in its own intensity, a pre- 
cise relation to its antecedent and consequent.” Professor 
Youmans begins his comment on this by saying: ‘‘ We have 
here only space briefly to trace the principle in its applica- 
tion to sensations, motions, and intellectual operations,” 
pp. 32, 38. He then proceeds, in beautiful and eloquent 
style, to work up this principle into the service of his 
favourite philosophy, arguing that the moral and mental 
forces of society are indestructible and immutable in quan- 
tity, convertible in quality, making their interchanges ac- 
cording to certain immutable laws, without variation of 
amount ; so that their operation can certainly be calculated 
and foreseen. Thus he makes the speculations and dis- 
coveries of some physicists on the correlation and conser- 
vation of forces, a germ out of which he goes on to develop 
the materialistic sociology of the philosophy we are about 
to examine. This will sufficiently appear from the follow- 
ing quotations :— 

Prof. Youmans says: “ Thus qualified, the proofs of the 
correlation of the nervous and mental forces with the physi- 
cal, are as clear and decisive as those for the physical forces 
alone.” —P. 32. 

“The physical agencies acting upon inanimate objects in 
the external world, change their form and state, and we re- 
gard these changes as transformed manifestations of the 
forces in action. . . . Now, the living system is acted upon 
by the same agencies and under the same law. Impressions 
made upon the organs of sense give rise to sensations, and 
we have the same warrant in this as in the former case, for 
regarding the effects as transformations of the forces in 
action.” —P. 33. 

“‘ The intellectual operations are also directly correlated 
with physical activities. As in the inorganic world we know 
nothing of forces except as exhibited by matter, so in the 
higher intellectual realm we know nothing of mind-force 
except through its material manifestation. Mental opera- 
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tions are a upon material changes in the nervous 
system; and it may be regarded as a fundamental physio- 
logical principle, that ‘no idea or feeling can arise, save as 
the result of some physical force expended in producing it.’ 
The directness of this dependence is proved by the fact that 
any disturbance of the train of cerebral transformations dis- 
turbs mentality, while the arrest destroys it... . The 
degree of mentality is also dependent upon the phosphatic 
constituents of the nervous system.”—Pp. 84, 35. 

“How this metamorphosis takes place—how a force exist- 
ing as motion, heat, or light, can become a mode of consctous- 
ness—how it is possible for aerial vibrations to generate the 
sensation we call sound, or forces liberated by chemical 
changes in the brain, to give rise to emotion, these are 
mysteries which it is impossible tofathom. But they are not 
profounder mysteries than the transformation of physical forces 
into each other.” —P. 36. 

“The condition of humanity, and the progress of civilisa- 
tion, are direct resultants of the forces by which men are 
controlled. What we term the moral order of society implies 
a strict regularity in the action of those forces! Modern 
statistics disclose a remarkable constancy in the moral acti- 
vities manifested in communities of men. Crimes, and even 
the modes of crime, have been observed to occur with a uni- 
formity which admits of their prediction. Each period, 
therefore, may be said to have its definite amount of morality 
and justice. . . . So with society: the measured action of 
its forces gives rise to a fixed amount of morality and liberty 
in each age ; but that amount increases with social evolu- 
tions.” —P. 38. 

This, if we understand it, involves the exclusion of all 
those causes of variation in the moral condition of society 
arising from the free-will of man, and the sovereign provi- 
dence and free supernatural grace of God. It makes the 
moral state of men the fixed and changeless result of un- 
alterable physical forces and laws. It is essentially mate- 
rialism, and has the virus, however its authors and abettors 
may disclaim the form, of the Positive Philosophy of Compte. 
The startling principles thus propounded or foreshadowed in 
this volume, it may well be surmised, awakened our pro- 
foundest concern and amazement. Desiring thoroughly to 
understand them, the following extract from Prof. Youmans’s 
introduction will shew how it became necessary to examine 
“‘ Herbert Spencer’s New System of Philosophy,” in order to 
know thoroughly the system here advocated, and thus find 
the tree of which this is one of the earliest blossoms. This 
is but a specimen of the endorsements and laudations of his 
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system which greet us from various quarters. They not 
only challenge, they render imperative, a rigid exposition of 
its character and pretensions. To this we shall now confine 
ourselves. His acuteness as a philosophical thinker ; his 
encyclopediac knowledge of a physical science; his clever- 
ness and instructiveness as a writer on a great variety of col- 
lateral subjects, educational, economical, social, and poli- 
tical, we have before observed, and still fully appreciate. 
All this could be said of David Hume and Auguste Compte. 
And of all three it can be said with nearly equal truth, that 
although they cannot utterly ignore, yet they write very 
much as able writers would, who were doing their best to 
ignore the moral and religious obligations of man, which 
take their rise in conscience and a personal God. 

We will let Prof. Youmans introduce Mr Spencer to our 
readers in the following extract :— 

** A further aspect of the subject remains still to be noticed. 
Mr Herbert Spencer has the honour of crowning this sub- 
lime inquiry by shewing that the law of the conservation, or 
as he prefers to term it, the ‘ Persistence of Force,’ as it is 
the underlying principle of all being, is also the fundamental 
truth of all philosophy. With masterly analytic skill he has 
shewn that this principle, of which the human mind has just 


become fully conscious, is itself the profoundest law of the 
human mind, the deepest foundation of consciousness. He 
has demonstrated that the law of the Persistence of Force, 
of which the most piercing intellects of past times had but 
partial and a glimpses, and which the latest scien- 


tific research has disclosed as a great principle of nature, 
has a yet more transcendent character; is, in fact, an a 
priori truth of the highest order—a truth which is necessarily 
involved in our mental organisation ; which is broader than 
any possible induction, and of higher validity than any other 
truth whatever. This principle, which is at once the highest 
result of scientific investigation and metaphysical analysis, 
Mr Spencer has made the basis of his new and comprehen- 
sive System of Philosophy; and in the first work of the 
series, entitled ‘ First Principles,’ he has developed the doc- 
trine in its broadest, philosophic aspects.”—P. 29.* 





* In the first, and as yet, only number of the Social Science Review, we 
notice an article on Herbert Spencer, consisting chiefly of blind and turgid 
laudation. The writer says: “ We cannot commend Mr Youmans too highly 
for introducing this philosopher and publicist to American readers ;” and 
speaks of him as the author of the introduction to the published volume of 
Spencer's Essays. The reviewer says, that from one of “ Spencer’s works will 
date modern social science,” and assigns as one reason for the slow acceptance 
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Our first and chief business then is with Mr Spencer's 
book of ‘‘ First Principles,” in which he in form announces 
and defends the primordial elements of his system. We 
may refer to his other volumes occasionally for fuller expla- 
nation. 

Having taught us that, before the dispersion of our race, 
it had no “language sufficiently organised to express religi- 
ous ideas” (p. 14), and that the religious susceptibility in 
man “‘ arose by a process of evolution,” and not “from an 
act of special creation” (pp. 15, 17), he tells us :— 

“Respecting the origin of the universe, three verbally in- 
telligible suppositions may be made. We may assert that it 
is self-existent or that it is self-created, or that it is created 
by external agency.”—P. 30. That is, the possible suppo- 
sitions are Atheism, Pantheism, or Theism. In re to 
the first he argues: ‘ Self-existence, therefore, necessarily 
means existence without a beginning; and to form a con- 
ception of self-existence is to form a conception of existence 
without a beginning. Now, by no mental effort can we do 
this. To conceive existence through infinite past-time, im- 
plies the conception of infinite past-time, which is an impos- 
sibility. To this let us add that, even were self-existence 
conceivable, it would not in any sense be an explanation of 
the Universe.”—P. 31. It scarcely needs to be stated that, 
if this argument is valid against Atheism, it is a fortiori con- 
clusive against Theism. And this the author strenuously 
urges in the following terms: ‘‘ As was proved at the outset 
of the argument, self-existence is rigorously inconceivable ; 
and this holds true whatever the nature of the object of 
which it is predicated. Whoever agrees that the atheistic 
rhe re is untenable because it involves the impossible 
idea of self-existence, must perforce admit that the theistic 
hypothesis is untenable if it contains the same impossible 
idea.”—P. 85. Pantheism, of course, shares the same fate. 
It is “incapable of being represented in thought. . . . We 
cannot form any idea of a potential existence of the universe 
as distinguishsd from its actual existence. If represented in 
thought at all, potential existence must be represented as 
something, that is an actual existence; to suppose that it 
can be represented as nothing involves two absurdities, that 
nothing is more than a negation and can be positively repre- 
sented in thought, and that one nothing is distinguished 





of his principles, that “ he attacked the fetichisms of theology, and churchmen 
folt insecure in their livings.” These passages afford a sample of the tone of 
this new journal, which is another effort of the “ New Philosophy ”’ to establish 
and propagate itself among us. 
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from all other nothings by its power to develop into some- 
thing. Nor is this all. We have no state of consciousness 
answering to the words—an inherent necessity by which 
potential existence becomes actual existence.”—P. 82. 
regard to theism again, the author says: ‘‘ Even supposin 
that the genesis of the universe could really be sequeneitel 
in thought as the result of an external agency, the mystery 
would be as great as ever; for there would still arise the 
question, How came the external agency? . . . It commits 
us to an infinite series of such agencies, and then leaves us 
where we were.” —P. 35. 

Here is some show of impartiality, and even liberality, in 
the author’s destructive processes. Doubtless he and his 
abettors will answer the complaint that he destroys Theism, 
with the reply that he makes equal havoc with Atheism and 
Pantheism. We do not, however, accept this placebo. It 
is cold comfort for the loss of our God, to be told that we 
ought not to grieve or murmur, for he has also made an end 
of Jupiter, Mercury, Mars, of heathen polytheism and savage 
fetichism. If a man denies our rationality and immortality, 
it is no compensation for this to be told that he also denies 
it to the brutes, and trees, and stones. The whole question 
is, Are we rational and immortal? If that is denied, all is 
lost. So here the question is, Is there one living personal 
God, the creator and upholder of all things? If this is 
denied, all is lost. It matters not what else may then be 
established or overthrown. Besides, the author here at- 
tempts an inherent impossibility, an outright contradiction. 
To say that Theism and Atheism are alike inconceivable 
and absurd, is itself a direct contradiction and unmitigated 
absurdity. To overthrow Theism is to establish non-Theism, 
which is Atheism, neither more nor less. To say that both 
are alike absurd, is itself the climax of absurdity. 

But, perhaps, Mr Spencer has thus taken from us our 
God only more fully to restore him. Perhaps he has de- 
stroyed the foundations of our faith only more solidly to 
rebuild them, as destructives are so apt to pretend and 
claim they do. Perhaps he adopts the famous solution of 
Hamilton and Mansel in regard to the infinite, absolute, and 
first cause; that although they and the negation of them 
are alike inconceivable, yet, since, of two contradictories, 
one must be true, and the other false, we may and must 
accept as true that which is demanded by our intuitive con- 
victions and our moral nature. Does Mr Spencer in like 
manner say that, although Theism and Atheism are alike 
inconceivable and absurd, yet, as contradictories, one or the 
other must be true, and that we can and must choose that 
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alternative of a personal God which our deepest instincts 
and our highest reason alike demand? Let us see; although 
at best, for reasons before given in this journal, this is a 
most unstable foundation for Theism and Faith.* 

Mr Spencer does indeed impress Hamilton and Mansel 
into his service, so far as he can make them auxiliary to his 
destructive processes. And we should think Mr Mansel’s 
eyes would be opened to the essentially destructive character 
of his and Hamilton’s positions on these subjects, as expe- 
rience shews how much more readily they can be wielded in 
the service of scepticism than of faith. Spencer eagerly 
seizes upon and transfers to his pages the gist of their argu- 
ments to prove that all knowledge is relative, and not of 
things themselves, and that the knowledge of God is impos- 
sible, because it involves all the inconceivabilities and con- 
tradictions alleged by this school to pertain to the conception 
of the infinite, absolute, and first cause. These alleged 
inconceivabilities and contradictions are substantially Kant’s 
celebrated antinomies, distilled through the alembic of 
Hamilton’s, and then clarified by Mansel’s thinking. But 
while he thus utilizes in the interest of his own scheme, the 
destructive part of their speculations, it must be confessed 
that he is more logically consistent than they. He does not 
attempt to reclaim by faith the ideas which he had shewn 
to be incogitable contradictions and absurdities, and there- 
fore impossible to be believed, because impossible to be 
apprehended. But he endeavours to find a vague and inde- 
finite residuum which the mind does have an indefinite con- 
sciousness of, and which is thus a matter of positive appre- 
hension and belief. This indefinable something, to which 
we may not ascribe any distinct attributes, is the underlying 
principle of all religion and all science, and the basis of 
their reconciliation. 

‘Every religion,” says our author, ‘‘ may be defined as 
an a priori theory of the universe. . . . Be it in the rudest 
fetichism, which assumes a separate personality behind 
every phenomenon; be it in Polytheism, in which these 
personalities are partially generalised ; be it in Monotheism, 
in which they are wholly generalised; or be it Pantheism, 
in which the sere “| personality becomes one with the 
phenomena, we equally find an hypothesis which is supposed 
to render the universe comprehensible. Nay, even that 
which is commonly regarded as the negation of all religi 
—even positive Atheism—comes within the definition; for 





* See articles, “‘ Reason and Faith,” October 1860, and “Can God be 
Known,” January 1864. 
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it, too, in asserting the self-existence of space, matter, and 
motion, which it regards as adequate causes of every appear- 
ance, propounds an a priori theory, from which it holds the 
facts to be deducible. . . . Here then is an element which 
all creeds havein common. Religions diametrically opposed 
in their overt dogmas are yet perfectly at one in the tacit 
conviction that the existence of the world, with all it con- 
tains and all that surrounds it, is a mystery ever pressing 
for interpretation. On this point, if on no other, there is 
entire unanimity. Thus we come in sight of that which 
we seek. . . . This is the vital element in all religions.”— 
Pp. 43-4. 

What all this will come to, must be as plain to our readers 
as that “coming events cast their shadows before.” The 
residuum left as ‘‘the vital element of all religions,” is what 
is common to Fetichism, Polytheism, Monotheism, and 
Atheism. What remains after being passed through these 
successive filters must be an exceedingly thin, dead abstrac- 
tion—a ghost of a shadow—naively styled by the author a 
‘‘mystery ever pressing for interpretation.” «The analysis,” 
says he, ‘‘of every possible hypothesis, proves not simply 
that no hypothesis is sufficient, but that no hypothesis is 
even thinkable If religion and science are to be 
reconciled, the basis of reconciliation must be this deepest, 
widest, and most certain of all facts—that the power which 
the universe manifests is utterly inscrutable.”—P. 46. 

“ Inscrutable power,” as the ground or cause of all phe- 
nomena, is the “ultimate religious idea,” and the only 
religious idea reached and recognised as legitimate, or sup- 
ported by due evidence, in this new philosophy. The author 
next proceeds to discuss “‘ ultimate scientific ideas,” and to 
detect this as the great underlying truth of all science, viz., 
that whatever science may discover or establish, it still pos- 
tulates, and must ever postulate, an unknown something 
beyond, to account for what it does know. Thus religion 
and science are reconciled, and meet on this common ground 
of an ultimate ‘‘ Inscrutable power.” He analyses what he 
deems the possible conceptions of space, time, matter, motion, 
force, mind, consciousness. He accumulates and parades 
all the puzzles which the ingenuity of metaphysicians and 
— has conjured up on these subjects, to prove not 
only that they are “‘ wholly incomprehensible,” but that 
‘the immediate knowledge which we seem to have of them, 
proves, when examined, to be total ignorance.”—P. 50. 
‘* Frame what suppositions we may, we find, on tracing out 
their implications, that they leave us nothing but a choice 
between opposite absurdities.”"—P. 54. ‘‘The exercise of 
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force is altogether unintelligible,” and necessitates a ‘‘ con- 
clusion positively unthinkable.”—P. 60. In regard to con- 
sciousness, ‘“‘the perplexity is like that presented by the 
relations of motion and rest. As we found it impossible 
really to conceive rest becoming motion, or motion becoming 
rest, 80 here we find it impossible really to conceive either 
the beginning or ending of those changes which constitute 
consciousness.” —P. 68. So of self-consciousness. ‘If it 
is the true self which thinks, what other self can it be that 
is thought of? Clearly a true cognition of self implies a 
state in which the knowing and the known are one—in which 
subject and object are identified—and this Mr Mansel rightly 
holds to be the annihilation of both.”—P. 65. ‘“‘ Objective 
and subjective things he thus finds to be alike inscrutable 
in their substance and genesis. In all directions his inves- 
tigations bring him face to face with an insoluble enigma.” — 
Pp. 66-7. “If, respecting the origin and nature of things, 
we make some assumption, we find that, through an inex- 
orable logic, it inevitably commits us to alternate impossi- 
bilities of thought ; and this holds true of every assumption 
that can be imagined.”—P. 69. §o science is forced to the 
same ultimatum as religion, an undefinable, inconceivable 
somewhat, underlying all those phenomena which she seeks 
to explain, and which are but seemings of an unknowable 
reality that bristle into multitudinous contradictions and 
unthinkable nonsense, the moment we attempt to bring 
them within the mind’s grasp. ‘“‘Clearly as we seem to 
know it, our apparent knowledge proves, on examination, to 
be utterly irreconcilable with itself. Ultimate religious ideas 
and ultimate scientific ideas, alike turn out to be merely symbols 
of the actual, not cognitions of it.”—P. 68. 

This negative result reached a posteriori, the author under- 
takes to demonstrate a priori; and, for this purpose, em- 
ploys the powerful lever provided by Hamilton’s and Mansel’s 
arguments to prove the necessary relativity of all knowledge. 
He quotes these authors at great length in this behalf. So 
far as, by the relative quantity of our knowledge, these 
writers mean merely that whatever we know must be so in 
relation with our faculties as to be cognisable by them, this 
is a mere truism which needs no defence, and calls for no 
outlay of argument to support it. But this relativity of 
knowledge is perfectly consistent with a true and genuine 
knowledge of things as they really are. Not necessarily that 
we know all pertaining to them. Much remains unknown 
by the most accomplished botanist about the merest blade 
of grass. But what in the due use of our faculties we do 
know, we know truly. Otherwise we do not know it at all. 
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Not to know truly is not to know at all. Now the peculiarity 
of the relativity of knowledge contended for by these writers 
is, that we know not things in themselves and as they really 
are, but only in their relations either to one another or to 
our faculties, which may be fitted to misconceive them. So 
we have no reliable knowledge. What, however, Hamilton 
and Mansel thus wrest from knowledge, they think to re- 
claim by faith, as if it were possible to believe what can only 
be conceived as a conglomerate of contradictions and absur- 
dities. Spencer allows nothing to faith which he refuses to 
the intellect. But he saves, or tries to save from the wreck 
of intellectual cogitables, the solitary fragment of an ‘‘ In- 
scrutable Power,” which is the basis of conciliation between 
science and religion. ‘‘In the very assertion that all our 
knowledge, properly so-called, is relative, there is involved 
the assertion that there exists a non-relative. . . . Unless 
a real non-relative or absolute be postulated, the relative it- 
self becomes absolute, and so brings the argument to a con- 
tradiction. And on contemplating the process of thought 
we have equally seen how impossible it is to get rid of the 
consciousness of actuality lying behind appearances; and 
how from this impossibility results an indestructible belief 
in that actuality.”—Pp. 96, 97. ‘‘ So we arrive at the point 
where religion and science coalesce,” p. 99. 

Before proceeding to shew from Mr Spencer’s more articu- 
late statements, that this absolute which he saves or extracts 
from the wreck of all our knowledge, is the absolute alter- 
nately of Pantheism and Atheism, we wish to say a word 
more in regard to this doctrine, that we have no knowledge 
of realities, or of aught but appearances or relations which 
are unrealities. Says our author, ‘“‘each attempt to con- 
ceive real existence ends in intellectual suicide,” p. 100. It 
would be hard to imagine a more groundless and fatal prin- 
ciple. It is in utter contradiction to the normal and unper- 
verted consciousness of the human race. It is itself absolute 
‘intellectual suicide.” If the intellect knows no reality, no 
real thing, it knows nothing. Nothing remains but absolute 
scepticism. We shall not repeat our exposure of the trans- 
cendental subtleties, quirks, and sophisms levelled against 
the possible knowledge of God and reality, which has been 
given in former numbers. These are here impressed into 
the service of what we shall find to be a sublimated Sensism 
and Materialism. It all amounts to a “system of sublime 
transcendental nullism.” It is no new device. Atheists 
and sceptics of old understood it. One of the page-headings 
of ‘‘Cudworth’s Intellectual System” is in these words: ‘‘ All 
Knowledge to Atheists Phantastical and Relative.” Ti is a 
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convenient device for reasoning out of conceivability and 
possibility all truth and all being—or rather for turning 
them into a shapeless, plastic mass, on which the speculatist 
may stamp as little as he pleases, sweeping away all else. 
What-inscription our author puts upon, and what he erases 
from this formless abstraction, we will now ascertain. 
Although, in his view, religion has the merit, in all its 
forms, of ever having discerned and insisted on this ‘“‘ ulti- 
mate verity,” it has fulfilled this office very imperfectly, pp. 
99, 100. ‘“‘ Religion has ever been more or less irreligious, 
and it continues to be partially irreligious even now. In 
the first place, as implied above, it has professed to have some 
knowledge of that which transcends knowledge; and has so 
contradicted its own teachings. While with one breath it 
has asserted that the course of all things passes understand- 
ing, it has, with the next breath, asserted that the cause of 
all things possesses such or such attributes—can be in so far 
understood. In the second place, while, in great part sin- 
cere in its fealty to the great truth it has had to uphold, it 
has often been insincere, and consequently irreligious, in 
maintaining the untenable doctrines by which it has obscured 
this great truth. Each assertion respecting the nature, acte, 
or motives of that power which the universe manifests to us, 
has been repeatedly called in question and proved to be in- 
consistent with itself or with accompanying assertions.” —Pp. 
100, 101. Our readers will observe that it is here asserted 
that the ascription to God of “attributes, nature, acts, or 
motives,” is irreligious. What then is left for faith or wor- 
ship? What shall the Christian say, when asked ‘‘ Where 
is thy God?” And what will this new philosophy teach us 
next? ‘As fast as experience proves that certain familiar 
changes always happen in the same sequence, then begins 
to fade from the mind the conception of a variable person- 
ality, to whose variable will they were before ascribed,” p. 
102. In opposition to Mr Mansel, who, after having argued 
it all to be inconceivable, says, ‘‘It is our duty, then, to 
think of God as personal, and it is our duty to believe He is 
infinite,” Mr Spencer presses their common doctrine in the 
premises to a more unrelenting logical issue. He says :— 
*‘ That this is not the conclusion here adopted, needs hardly 
be said. If there be any meaning in the foregoing argu- 
ments, duty requires us neither to affirm nor deny person- 
ality This, which to many will seem an essentially 
irreligious position, is an essentially religious one; nay, is 
the religious one, to which, as already shewn, all others are 
but approximations. In the estimate it forms of the ulti- 
mate cause, it does not fall short of the alternative position, 
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but exceeds it. Those who espouse this alternative position 
make the erroneous assumption that the choice is eon 
personality and something lower than personality, whereas 
the choice is between egal and something higher. Is 
it not just possible that there is a mode of being as much 
transcending intelligence and will as these transcend me- 
chanical motion? It is true we are utterly unable to con- 
ceive any such higher mode of being. . . . And may we not, 
therefore, rightly refrain from assigning to it any attributes 
whatever, on the ground that such attributes, derived as 
they must be from our own natures, are not elevations, but 
degradations ?”—Pp. 108, 109. 

It is scarcely necessary to pronounce this pure, bold, 
blank Atheism with regard to the Supreme Being, and 
sceptical nihilism with regard to all else. The author well 
says, ‘“‘An immense majority will refuse, with more or less 
of indignation, a belief seeming to them so shadowy and in- 
definite.” He, however, endeavours to comfort all parties, 
in that the creeds that are bad, as measur by an absolute 
standard, are good as measured by a relative standard. 
“Though from higher perceptions they hide the abstract 
verity within them, yet to lower perceptions they render 
this verity more appreciable than it would otherwise be,” p. 
121. Or, as he elsewhere states it, ‘“‘the religious creeds 
through which mankind successively pass, are, during the 
eras in which they are severally held, the best that could 
be held; and that this is true, not only of the latest and 
most refined creeds, but of all, even the earliest and most 
gross. Those who regard men’s faiths as given to them 
from without . . . will think this a very shocking opinion.” 
—‘‘Tilustrations of Progress,” pp. 440,441. No doubt: and 
not less shocking the statements following, such as that ‘it 
is well for the savage man to have a savage god.” It is an 
obvious corollary from this that when ‘‘the unknown cause 
produces in him (the author) a certain belief, he is thereby 
authorised to profess and act that belief,” p. 128. This is 
a necessary consequence of the reign of a blind, impersonal 
Power, of whose movements all things, including beliefs and 
opinions, are the necessary and fatalistic results. It under- 
mines responsibility for opinions not only, but all other re- 
sponsibility, as will soon more fully appear. 

The atheistic character of this new philosophy is clear 
enough. It will soon be made equally clear that its Atheism 
runs now into Pantheism, now into Materialism. His 
theory to account for the universe is that of “ evolution,” an 
unlimited application of the development hypothesis. All 
forms of being are evolved from the “‘ persistence of force.” 
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They are but phenomena of pure force persisting, and neces- 
sarily developed by its persistence. This scheme, of course, 
substantially takes in the developments of the higher ani- 
mals from the lower, and of man from the ape, in its uni- 
versal sweep, even as the ocean absorbs the rivers. Mr 
Spencer repeatedly commends Darwin and Huxley. Ap- 
proaching his own distinctive doctrine, he says :— 

“‘ The series of changes gone through during the develop- 
ment of a seed into a tree, or an ovum into an animal, con- 
stitute an advance from homogeneity of structure to hetero- 
geneity of structure. . . . This is the history of all organisms 
whatever. It is settled beyond dispute that organic evolu- 
tion consists in a change from homogeneous to the hetero- 
geneous. Now I propose, in the first place, to shew that 
this law of organic evolution is the law of all evolution. 
Whether it be in the development of the earth, in the de- 
velopment of life upon its surface, in the development of 
society, of govemment, of manufactures, of commerce, of 
language, literature, science, art, this same advance from 
the simple to the complex holds through successive differen- 
tiations, holds uniformly. From the earliest traceable 
cosmical changes down to the latest results of civilisation, 
we shall find that the transformation of the homogeneous 
into the heterogeneous is that in which evolution essentially 
consists.” —Pp. 148-9. 

That this is true of literal organisms, of course, is ad- 
mitted. That it is also some approximation to truth in the 
whole physical and cosmical sphere, may also be admitted. 
That it applies to a considerable class of social phenomena 
within the domain of man’s free will, such as division of 
labour in its causes and effects, is also undoubted: But in 
the higher moral and spiritual realms the reverse can easily 
be shewn to be true. As men rise in the scale of being and 
society advances, they go from a more heterogeneous to a 
more homogeneous state. We are aware that this new philo- 
sophy ignores Christianity, and, indeed, all of religion but 
thename. But we do not. And even in the lower spheres, 
as a mere intellectual being, the more society advances, the 
more do education and intelligence pervade the masses, and 
make the lower classes homogeneous with the higher. The 
same is true of political rights and franchises. The more 
society advances, the more does bondage disappear, and the 
more fully are the humblest classes put on a political 
equality with the highest. The greater the progress of 
material improvement, of machinery, of inventions for mak- 
ing animals and the inanimate forces of nature do the work 
of man, the more perfectly do all classes share in the com-. 
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forts and luxuries thus produced. The same locomotive that 
draws the rich draws the poor. As some one has said, ‘‘ the 
locomotive is a great democrat.’”” The same spinning-jen- 
nies and power-looms that weave for one class weave for 
another. Not only does this tendency appear among the 
different classes of the same nation, but between different 
nations. Commerce, by its exchanges, makes the nation 
partakers of each other’s wealth. It makes the discoveries 
and progress of one nation the common property of all. The 
steam-engine, the telegraph, the railway, are rapidly spread- 
ing over the whole earth. Even civilisation, then, tends to- 
wards increasing homogeneity in our race. The instinct of 
the masses, as if in rude mimicry of the brotherhood of the 
gospel, articulates its aspirations in the watchwords— 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. All this reaches its full and 
genuine realisation in proportion as morality and religion, 
especially the glorious gospel, pervade the nations and mould 
society. In degree as men are wicked and@elfish, they are 
discordant, belligerent, heterogeneous. In so far as they 
become pure and good, they become congenial, harmonious, 
‘“* homogeneous.” But in Christ “‘all are brethren.” ‘‘ There 
is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, 
there is neither male nor female, for ye are all one in Christ,” 
Gal. iii. 28. Here we find the true feammenitie. in the one 
holy catholic church, not in any single outward organisation, 
but in the ‘“‘ communion of saints,”” who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and will live and reign with him for ever. So far as 
this religion prevails, it unifies mankind, making them one 
body, with one spirit, one hope, one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, one God and Father of all. All “ persistence of 
force,” among men uncontrolled by this, it is granted and 
insisted, tends to the heterogeneous, to discord, confusion, 
and every evil work. 

But without stopping longer on this question, let us see 
whither our author carries it, or it carries him. Having 
settled it, that evolution, from the simple to the complex, is 
the method by which all things come into being, he proceeds 
to a what this process involves. Having told us it is 
“‘ probable that every species of organic form up to the most 
complex, has arisen out of the simplest, through the accum- 
mulation of modifications upon modifications, just as every 
individual organic form arises” (p. 184), he at length comes 
to say, that ‘‘ manifestly this community of result implies 
community of causation. ... Determining evolution of eve 
kind—astronomic, geologic, organic, ethnologic, social, 
economic, artistic, &c.—they must be concerned with some- 
thing common to all these ; and to see what these possess in 
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common will be the best method of guiding ourselves to the 
desired solution. The only obvious res in which all 
kinds of evolution are alike, is, that they are modes of 
change. . . . We narrow the field of inquiry by recognising 
the change in which evolution consists as a change in the 
arrangement of parts: of course using the word parts in its 
most extended sense, as signifying both units and masses of 
such units.” —Pp. 219-221. 

Having reached this point, the author proceeds directly to 
the goal of which he is in quest by the. following steps :— 
“‘ Evidently the problem, as thus expressed, brings us face 
to face with the ultimate elements of phenomena in general. 
It is impossible to account for a certain change in the 
arrangement of the parts of any mass without involving, 
first, the matter which makes up the parts thus mnmetinns 
next the motion exhibited during the rearrangement, and 
then the, force producing this motion. The problem is a 
dynamical one ; and there can be no truly scientific solution 
of it, save one given in terms of matter, motion, and force — 
terms in which all other dynamical problems are expressed 
and solved. 

“The proposal thus to study the question from a purely 
physical point of view, will, most likely, notwithstanding 
what has been said in the first part of this work, raise in 
some minds either alarm or prejudice. Having throughout 
life constantly heard the charge of materialism,” &. .. . 
‘men who have not risen above that vulgar conception 
which unites with matter the contemptuous epithets ‘ gross’ 
and ‘ brute,’ may naturally enough feel dismay at the pro- 
posal to reduce the phenomena of life, of mind, and of 
society, to a level with those which they think so degraded. 
. . . The course proposed does not imply a degradation of 
the so-called higher, but an elevation of the so-called lower.” 
—Pp. 221-2. 

Although the author, in the immediate context, and at the 
close of the book, contends that his ‘“‘ implications are no 
more materialistic than they are spiritualistic, and no more 
spiritualistic than they are materialistic,” he avowedly, and, 
at all events, most undeniably confounds and identifies 
matter and mind as at bottom one. This is enough. He 
denies, in what we have quoted, the dualism both between 
mind and matter, and (as we shall soon more fully see) be- 
tween Creator and creatures. He must therefore be either 
an Idealist or Materialist. The former he is not, for he not 
only speaks of the “‘ insanities of idealism,” p. 225, but all 
his modes of thought and expression in regard to mental 
phenomena are in terms of ‘‘ matter, motion, force.” The 
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mind is treated as matter, as divisible, which no spirit is or 
can be. The evidence is therefore cumulative and irresist- 
ible that he makes physical and psychical forces convertible, 
and holds the latter to be evolved from the former. This is 
unadulterated Materialism, which, indeed, in the language 
already quoted, the author much more decidedly professes 
and apologises for, than disclaims. 

Having thus virtually reduced all things to matter, motion, 
force, his next step is to define reality as ‘nothing moré 
than persistence in consciousness,” p. 227. Another sig- 
nal instance of the facility for running into idealism, which 
so often appears in Materialists, and in the sensuous school. 
To resolve all reality into ‘‘ persistence in consciousness,” is 
to resolve all things into modes of mind which is idealism. 
Language can be found abundantly in Locke’s great effort to 
trace the origin of all our knowledge to the senses, implying 
that the things immediately cognised through the senses are 
but ideas of the mind; while Hume tries to resolve all things 
material and immaterial into ideas and impressions. No 
wonder that in such modes of thought Berkeley saw a sure 
foundation for his Idealism. And if matter and mind are 
essentially one, according to our author’s system, although 
that unity of essence be material, it is not strange that he 
should set forth reality in terms of mind as well as of matter. 

He next proceeds to analyse our conceptions of space, 
time, matter, motion, force. Along with the usual platitudes 
about knowledge being relative, and of ‘‘ realitive realities,” 
he goes on to resolve all these ideas into force, or effects and 
derivatives of force. ‘‘ Forces standing in certain correla- 
tions, form the whole content of our idea of matter.”— 
P. 233. This being so, and our ideas of space being first 
suggested in connection with matter or extended substance, 
“the experiences from which the consciousness of space 
arises are experiences of force. . . . Concerning time, rela- 
tive and absolute, a parallel argument leads to parallel con- 
clusions.”—P. 281. Motion “involves the conceptions of 
space, of time, and of matter. . . . And since, as we have 
seen, these are severally elaborated from experiences of 
force, a8 given in certain correlations, it follows that from 
a further synthesis of such experiences the idea of motion is 
also elaborated. . . . We come down, then, finally, to force, 
as the ultimate of ultimates. . . . Thus all other modes of 
consciousness are derivable from experiences of force, but 
experiences of force are not derivable from anything else.” — 
Pp. 233-5. 

He then undertakes to shew that this “ ultimate of ulti- 
mates” in the form of matter and motion, can neither be 
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created nor destroyed. Here, and in what will immediately 
follow, we enter the region of the affinities of the work on 
the “‘ Correlation and Conservation of Forces,” already 
noticed, with our author’s system. He says, “If we analyse 
early superstitions, or that faith in magic which was general 
in later times, and even still survives among the uncultured, 
we find one of its postulates to be, that by some potent spell 
matter can be called out of non-entity, and can be made 
non-existent We have learnt that relatively to our 
consciousness, matter never either comes into existence nor 
ceases to exist. . . . The total quantity of matter in the 
universe cannot really be conceived as diminished, any more 
than it can be conceived as increased. . . . It is impossible 
to think of something becoming nothing, for the same reason 
that it is impossible to think of nothing becoming some- 
thing—the reason, namely, that nothing can become an 
object of consciousness. The annihilation of matter is un- 
thinkable for the same reason that the creation of matter is 
unthinkable; and its indestructibility thus becomes an a 
priori cognition of the highest order. . . By the indestruc- 
tibility of matter, we really mean the indestructibility of the 
force with which matter affects us.”—Pp. 238-45. 

In the chapter following he applies a like analysis to 
motion, urging that it is absurd ‘‘to think of motion as either 
being created or annihilated.”—-P. 248. So he arrives at 
his great doctrine of the “‘ Persistence of Force.” The origin 
of this phrase he thus explains. ‘‘ Some two years ago, I 
expressed to my friend Professor Huxley, my dissatisfaction 
with the current expression—‘‘ Conservation of Force ;” 
assigning as reasons, first, that the word “ conservation” 
implies a conserver and an act of conserving; and second, 
that it does not imply the existence of the force before that 
particular manifestation with which we commence. In 
place of “‘ conservation,” Professor Huxley suggested persis- 
tence. This entirely meets the first of the two objections.” — 
P. 250. What studious care to eliminate everything sug- 
gestive of a personal God! The chapter concludes with a 
passage quoted with admiring approval by Professor You- 
mans, and ending as follows. ‘The sole truth which 
transcends experience by underlying it, is thus the persis- 
tence of force. This being the basis of experience, must be 
the basis of any scientific organisation of experience. To 
this an ultimate analysis brings us down, and vn this an 
ultimate analysis must build up.”—P. 258. This “ Persis- 
tence of Force,” then, without intelligence, will, personality, 
is the “‘sole truth” that he gives us as the head-spring of 
being, the fountain of life, the sustainer and disposer of all 
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things, from the blind working of which all beings take their 
forms, relations, adjustments, properties, and workings, 
We have found that the author attributes belief in creation 
to superstition. But the credulity of believing the most 
reptile superstition is superlative wisdom in comparison 
with this. Verily, ‘‘ the fool hath said in his heart there is 
no God.” 

He next treats of the “Correlation and Equivalence of 
Forces,” the former of these words indicating that the dif- 
ferent kinds are mutually convertible, and the latter that 
they are mutual equivalents in nature and amount. Of 
course he here makes the most of whatever the scientists 
have discovered or maintained in regard to the continuance 
and mutual convertibility of physical forces. Tracing this 
through the ascending series of forces, and striving to shew 
the successive transformations of the physical into the 
chemical, of these into the vital, and of the vegetable into 
the animal, he tells us, “‘Many will be alarmed by the 
assertion that the forces which we distinguish as mental, 
come within the same generalisation. Yet there is no alter- 
native but to make this assertion. . . . We must regard the 
sensations which such agencies (pressure, motion, sound, 
light, &c.) produce in us, as new forms of the agencies pro- 
ducing them. Any hesitation to admit that, between the 
physical forces and the sensations, there exists a correlation 
like that between the physical forces themselves, must dis- 
appear on remembering how the one correlation, like the 
other, is not qualitative only but quantitative.”—P. 275. 
“The forces called vital which we have seen to be correlates 
of the forces called physical, are the immediate sources of 
these thoughts and feelings ; and are expended in producing 
them.”—P. 278. ‘Various classes of facts thus unite to 
prove that the law of metamorphosis, which holds among 
the physical forces, holds equally between them and the 
mental forces. . . . How the metamorphosis takes place— 
how a force existing as motion, heat, or light, can become a 
mode of consciousness, . . . these are mysteries which it is 
impossible to fathom. But they are not profounder mys- 
teries than the transformations of physical forces into each 
other.”—Pp. 280-1. The same principle is applied, of 
course, to the social forces which result from the combined 
operation of the physical, vital, and mental. 

The main point here to be marked is, the identification 
of mental and material forces—that materialism which in 
the author’s writings shews great ‘“‘ Persistence of Force.” 
All the plausibility of his reasonings on this subject arises 
from the mysterious and reciprocal influence of mind and 
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body, and the phenomena thence arising, especially as re- 
lated to our cognition of externals, But why do not sensa- 
tions arise in a log when struck with rays of light and heat? 
What is there in any physical force striking or pressing us 
analogous to our consciousness or sensations thence arising? 
If we see the stars through a telescope, does the telescope 
therefore see? Really, is it meant to teach us that heat, 
light, and motion are the equivalents not only of sensation, 
but of reason, conscience, and will, and transformable into 
them? Out upon such reptile philosophy, which, under 
pretence of elevating matter, sinks rational and immortal 
man to the grade of the brute, the stock, and the stone. 
The next stage logically, in this progress downward, would 
be for him to idolise them, so closely do the extremes of 
scepticism and superstition meet. 

It is scarcely necessary, after all this, to quote the author’s 
explicit and avowed ‘“‘ adhesion to the development hypo- 
thesis” as against creation, stigmatised as a ‘‘ Hebrew idea,” 
and “myth,” (Psychology, pp. 577-9, Illustrations of Progress, 
chap. ix.); his assertion that there are intelligent acts with- 
out consciousness, (Psychology, p. 501); that modes of con- 
sciousness subjectively are modes of force objectively, (First 
Principles, p. 465); that “‘ the common notion that there is 
a line of demarcation between reason and instinct has no 
foundation whatever in fact,” (Psychology, p. 572); that 
there is a series of insensible steps by which brute rationality 
may pass into human rationality, (Jd. p. 578) ; that the ego 
is but a “‘ state of consciousness,” (Jd. 618), and that the 
“notion of freewill” is a ‘‘ subjective illusion,” (Id. p. 619); 
and finally, that in treating professedly of moral education, 
he avowedly ignores the moral element, scouting it as “‘ the 
transcendental distinction between right and wrong, about 
which wise men know so little, and children nothing.”— 
(Education, p. 217.) 

This system, making the universe, as it does, an evolution 
of absolute force or inscrutable power, instead of a creation 
by a personal God, contains the essence of Pantheism, or, 
more strictly, Monism, that all is one and oneisall. We 
have Pantheism where we have the evolution of man and 
nature from an absolute impersonal power, of which they are 
the manifestations and outworkings. This is, for substance, 
the new philosophy of Herbert Spencer. Its Atheism and 
Materialism are not incompatible with this, and if they were, 
it is his concern, not ours, to explain this contradiction. 
Monism and Pantheism are but forms of Atheism, of denying 
a personal and holy God. And as to Materialism, there is 
the pan-materialismus of Epicurus, as well as the pan- 
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logismus of Hegel, and the pan-theismus of Spinoza. We 
look in vain for any virus in Atheism, Pantheism, Material- 
ism, and Fatalism, which these works do contain. 

Professor Henry, who has beautifully illustrated the con- 
servation and correlation of forces in the physical sphere, 
finds in it evidence of the presence and agency of God in all 
the realms of life. In an able paper on this subject in the 
American Journal of Science, for July 1860, he says : “‘ Vitality 
thus viewed gives startling evidence of the immediate pre- 
sence of a direct, divine, and spiritual essence, operating 
with the ordinary forces of nature, but being in itself entirely 
distinct from them.”—P. 33. ‘ This view of the nature of 
body is the furthest removed from Materialism ; it requires 
a separate thinking principle.”—P. 41. Doubtless some, if 
not most, of the writers on the mutual transformableness 
and continuance of the physical forces, whom Mr Spencer 
and Professor Youmans are seeking to impress into the 
service of the New Philosophy, would concur with Professor 
Henry in this matter. If so, they ought not to have uttered 
an uncertain sound, or left their opinions to be matters of 
conjecture. Their zeal for God should have prompted them, 
as it did him, to guard this point against all misconstruc- 
tion, cavil, or perversion. In regard to a personal God and 
creation, we understand Mr Spencer to concede that the 
great majority of scientists are against him. 

And it is quite refreshing to find the prince of naturalists 
and zoologists earnestly and eloquently protesting against 
this whole development or evolution theory, in relation to 
the kingdom of life, as wholly ynsupported by facts, and of 

ernicious tendency. Says Agassiz: ‘‘ Had Mr Darwin, or 

is followers, furnished a single fact to shew that individuals 
change in the course of time, in such a manner as to pro- 
duce at last species different from those known before, the 
state of the case might be different. But it stands recorded 
now as before, that the animals known to the ancients are 
still in existence, exhibiting to this day the characters they 
exhibited of old Until the facts of nature are shewn 
to have been mistaken by those who have collected them, 
and that they have a different meaning from that now gene- 
rally assigned to them, I shall therefore consider the trans- 
mutation theory as a scientific mistake ; untrue in its facts, 
unscientific in its methods, and mischievous in its tendency.” 
—Id. 144-154. ‘“ Though I know those who hold it to be 
very unscientific to believe that thinking is not something 
inherent in matter, and that there is an essential difference 
between inorganic and living and thinking beings, I shall 
not be prevented by any such pretensions of a false philo- 
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sophy from expressing my conviction, that so long as it 
cannot be shewn that matter or physical forces do actually 
reason, the manifestation of thought is evidence of the ex- 
istence of a thinking being, as the author of such thought, 
and I shall look upon an intelligent and intelligible connec- 
tion between the facts of nature as direct proof of the ex- 
istence of a thinking God.”—ZId. March 1858, p. 204. 

These few words from these great masters in science 
contain more precious truth than all Mr Herbert Spencer's 
toilsome and voluminous works. We do not underrate nor 
depreciate the extent of his knowledge and research, the 
keenness and astuteness of his mind, his ingenuity and tact 
as @ writer, or the originality and value of his articles within 
a certain sphere—the sphere of matter and sense—the 
sphere that remains after obliterating the moral ideas, the 
spiritual, immortal, and accountable nature of man, and a 
personal, holy, and reigning God, from the universe. But 
this void fatally vitiates the whole. It is as if one should 
describe the solar system without the sun, the body without 
a soul or a head, the earth without its fauna and flora, 
sociology without government. However shrewd and useful, 
therefore, may be many of his writings on some branches, 
yet this is more than balanced by tearing them from their 
living root. Thus, in his famous educational article, entitled, 
“ What knowledge is of most worth ?” which was not only 
endorsed, but republished in one of our New York dailies, 
which numbers its readers by the hundred thousand, Physi- 
cal Science is put foremost. All that comes into competi- 
tion with it is disparaged ; supersensual, spiritual, scriptural 
knowledge is ignored ; while the science commended is pro- 
nounced ‘‘ antagonistic to the superstitions that pass under 
the name of religion.” All that can be said in praise of 
Spencer’s miscellaneous writings, can be said in praise not 
only of those of Hume, Comte, Malthus, but in a far higher 
degree of Mill, who is a mightier man than our author. 
He, near the close of his Logic, avows his adhesion to the 
radical and destructive principles of the Positive Philosophy 
of Comte. Mr Spencer took pains to write a letter to the 
New Englander, in which he had been styled a positivist, 
denying the imputation. That some of his methods are not 
precisely the same as Comte’s, we are aware. But as to 
the whole animus, scope, and results of his system, with 
regard to the immaterial, the moral and divine—Religion 
and Christianity—let him choose between them who will. 
We submit to our readers whether the choice is worth the 
trouble of making. 

It is a portentous fact, which the friends of Christianity, 
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and indeed of religion and morality, cannot afford to ignore 
or neglect, that sceptical and destructive opinions are just 
now having a formidable development in Great Britain, 
whence they, of course, migrate more freely to this country 
than from the continent. Aside of the church, a positive 
and semi-positive school, with their allies, under the lead of 
such men as Huxley, Darwin, Spencer, and Mill, appear to 
be assailing the fundamental, moral, and religious convic- 
tions of men from the scientific side, with weapons claimed 
to be forged in the laboratories of physical science. The 
absolute atheism or religious nihilism to which they go, has 
been sufficiently pointed out. Another class enter upon the 
same destructive work from the ideal and transcendental 
side, following their German masters. Mr Morell seems to 
have been oscillating to and fro from one to the other. We 
have not seen his “ Introduction to the Study of Mental 
Philosophy on the Inductive Method ;” but, from some 
extracts in an able review of it by Professor Noah Porter, of 
Yale College, in the American Presbyterian and Theological 
Review, for April 1864, we judge that he is now leaning to 
the sensuous school. From the alleged correlation between 
iy forces, he argues “‘ that a similar correlation exists 

etween vital energy, nervous energy, and mental energy ;” 
“‘ that the vital forces and the mind forces are one and the 
same at the root,” &c. &. This seems just now the newest 
and most fashionable drift of destructive thinking. Both 
currents form a confluence in the Westminster Review, and 
in the party of Destructives in the Established Church. 
These, with the growth of Romish tenets and practices in 
the Establishment, and of the Romish Church out of it, 
form an antagonistic yet combined and fearful host arrayed 
against the faith once delivered to the saints, the truth as it 
is in Jesus. The signs are manifold that this thing is not 
done in a corner, but that the assault upon the fundamen- 
tals of faith will be transferred from the old world to the 
new, and rage from within as well as without the pale of the 
church. Those set for the defence of the gospel must there- 
fore gird on their armour. They must watch, detect, expose, 
confront, and overpower their foe. Valiant for-the truth, 
speaking it in love, strengthened by him who is the truth, 
they shall conquer. When the enemy comes in like a flood, 
the Spirit of the Lord shall lift up a standard against him. 
It is a giant with which we have to wrestle, but a blind giant 
after all,—blind to the intuitions of our nobler and immortal 
nature, to the soul, God, and immortality: ‘‘ a Cyclops with 
one eye, and that in the back of its head,” and giving us 
the “‘ ourang-outang theology of the origin of the human 
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race in place of the book of Genesis.” Let us pierce with 
the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God, this 

“ Monstrum, horrendum, informo, ingens, cui lumen ademptum,” 


and we need not fear the issue. We shall be more than 
conquerors through him that hath loved us. 
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we say our readers, in these hot summer days, to a 
run somewhere? ‘ Agreed,” exclaim they all, as 
soon as proposed. German hermeneutics and metaphysics 
may do admirably well in November. With the black fog 
outside, and the bright blazing fire inside, one has no 
temptation to close the page and turn to some other study ; 
and so, with courageous energy, one plods on to the very 
end of the article. In the cold, clear, crisp days of January, 
one will set one’s face to any amount of Calvinistic Theolo 
or Scotch Philosophy, but for July reading we decidedly 
prefer, and so, too, doubtless, do our readers, something 
more airy and sunny, something redolent of the bright 
flowers and the crystal waters which then enliven plain and 
mountain, and which carry one’s thoughts back, very far 
back, even to the world’s spring-time, when the bloom of 
Eden was still upon it, and those great clouds which have 
since enwrapped it with funereal shadows had not yet ap- 
peared in its sky. 

Well it is agreed that we shall have a holiday. Let us, 
then, without loss of time, be off at once. The steam horse 
stands ready yoked to carry us, with speed outstripping that 
of the eagle, whithersoever we will. But before starting, 
there is a little preliminary which we must needs settle. 
Whither shall we go? Shall it be to the fiords of Norway, or 
to the turf-bogs of Shetland, or the geysers of Iceland, or 
some other rarely visited spot in the Scandinavian north ; or 
shall we turn to the sunny south, and seek the storied lands 
that lie beyondthe Alps? Fashion in travel, as in other and 
more important matters, is in perpetual revolution. Italy 
and Greece have, for the hour, lost their monopoly of attrac- 
tion, and the great stream of tourists, forsaking the museums 
of Florence, the meadows of the Clitumnus, the majestic 
ruins amid which the Tiber rolls its sluggish and discoloured 
floods, or the hoary edifices which crown the Athenian 
Acropolis, turns northward, in quest of excitement or. of 
health, amid the rougher landscapes and under the sterner 
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skies of the Arctic circle, where night, at this time of the year, 
is unknown, and the evening’s gold passes imperceptibly and 
sweetly into the silvery flush of morning. 

We do not go with the stream. Turning our back upon the 
pine-crested Nodwegint precipices, we seek mightier mountains 
and grander scenery. We journey toward those lands where 
the great streams of European history have their birth-place ; 
even as there the literal rivers which water the continent of 
Europe have their infant sources. Already we are ploughin 
the channel. The chalky cliffs of England have sunk behind 
us, and as our vessel climbs the billow that comes rolling up 
from the Atlantic, and rushes tumultuously through the narrow 
strait of Dover, we descry the shore of France; and now we 
steam in at the narrow winding rocky entrance of the harbour 
of Dieppe, or moor our vessel alongside the more spacious 
quays of Boulogne. Paris need not detain us except for a 
single day, for we have made our escape from home, not to be 
broiled in cities, but to luxuriate amid the glaciers and pine 
forests of the Alps, and to brace our limbs by healthful 
exercise amongst the olive groves of the Apennines,—the 
“purple Apennine,” on whose crest is hung the sparkling 
town, on whose side ripens the purple grape, and within whose 
vast cavernous entrails floods of living fire boil and smelter, 
till, gathering strength, the pent up element forces its way at 
the summit, darkening kingdoms with its smoke, whitening 
provinces with its ashes, and burying city and olive-yard 
beneath an ocean of burning lava. 

But as yet we have not got beyond Paris. There is a dazzl- 
ing gaiety about the capital of France, which first fascinates, 
almost intoxicates, but which soon begins to pall, then inflicts 
a sense of fatigue and weariness, and at last becomes absolutely 
painful. There is a want of repose in the intense continuous 
glare that surrounds one, so that neither eye nor beart can 
long feel satisfied. One seeks rest, but finds it not. The 
Creator has ordained that beauty shall have no power to yield 
permanent delight unless it be grafted on utility ; and that 

leasure shall impart no true enjoyment unless in alliance with 
iow surmounted and duty discharged. The Parisians have 
paid too little attention to this in the construction of their city, 
and still less have they attended to it in the selection of the 
great ends to which their existence is devoted. Aiming solely 
at the “sthetic” in their capital, they have come short of that 
crowning effect which it is the province of true art to achieve ; 
and making “pleasure” the one predominant and almost exclu- 
sive end of their lives, they have sadly missed it. Still Paris, 
viewed as an artistic effort, is a marvellous creation. It is per- 
haps the most perfect city, judged solely with reference to art, 
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that ever existed. It has not the solemn dignity of Rome; it 
does not convey the idea of power—grave, majestic, imperial 
power—which London does; nor has it the romantic grandeur 
and exquisite beauty of Edinburgh. The Scottish capital, 
without much attention to art, nay, in spite of the dis 

and violation of some of its rules, has attained the highest 
effect which art can reach. In respect of the picturesque 
grouping of its buildings ; in respect of the wondrous blending 
of landscape and city, of mountain cliff and architectural dome ; 
in respect of those skiey influences which idealise and transform 
it, creating a different city every day, and sometimes every 
hour of every day, Edinburgh stands alone and unrivalled 
among the cities of earth. 

We have traversed France, we have touched the “ blue” 
Rhone. What glory is that which begins to light up the 
southern horizon? Lo, gleaming afar, seen across the vast 
sweep of the plains of Dauphiny, are the white tops of the 
Alps. How they stir and expand the soul, looking like the 
pinnacles of some city of glory which lies beyond the earth, 
and within whose gates pure tranquil joy has made its eternal 
dwelling-place. The little fretting thoughts and cares which 
inevitably spring up in one’s daily life, and are engendered by 
one’s intercourse with the ordinary world, suddenly melt, and 
drop off as do fetters which the fire has touched, or the rust 
corroded ; and the mind feels as if coming out of prison. The 
sight of these glorious summits is as the opening of a new 
world ; there rushes a tide of new emotions into the soul, and 
to have lived for even this brief space in that higher sphere is 
worth all the toil of the journey thither. 

But how shall we cross this snowy ridge, and set foot on the 
land of beauty which lies beyond it? The ice-clad pinnacles 
rise so high in heaven, towering as they do above the clouds, 
and are so stainlessly white, that it might seem feat too daring 
to scale these mighty bulwarks, or tread with mortal foot upon 
their shining snows. Yet cross them we must. Four great 
passes lift up their everlasting gates, to give us entrance to 
the land which these stupendous ramparts enclose. Which of 
these four great routes shall we choose? Wecan scarce choose 
wrong, for although each has its liar characteristic, there 
is not one of the four which will not disclose much quiet 
beauty, much stern, savage grandeur and sublimity, and which 
will not so elevate and enrich the mind with ee of power, 
glory, and majesty, as to cause one forget the toil and 
of the ascent, and make -him feel that he is enjoying a rich 
banquet, whose delights are destined never to pass away from 
his memory. The Mont Cenis pass is the lowest and tamest of 
the four. It has, nevertheless, much beantiful scenery on the. 
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Savoy side. Its blue lake a-top, engirdled by a fine ring of 
craggy summits, is so sweetly romantic, that one does not soon 
forget it ; but what chiefly makes this pass memorable is the 
sudden transition it offers ‘hous the precipitous and rugged gran- 
deur of the mountains, to the perfectly fat, and richly luxuriant 
bosom of the far sweeping plains of Susa. The transition from 
the Trans-Alpine world to the balmy softness and brilliant 
light of Italy is effected, as it were, in the twinkling of an eye, 
and the change is impressive indeed. The Simplon pass, as it 
is the oldest, is in some respects the grandest. Here the genius 
of man has triumphed most signally over the mightiest ob- 
stacles of nature. The everlasting hills have bowed at his 
touch, and opened a path for his steps amid the most terrific 
of their precipices and gorges. When one thinks that these 
mountains opened at first to give passage to the armies of 
Napoleon, he is tempted to wish that they had closed their 
doors and kept sealed their pinnacles for ever; but no. If it 
was the cannon which first scaled the bold precipices of the 
Simplon and threaded the subterranean galleries of the gorge 
of Gondo, the Bible has come after, to repair the havoc and 
bind up the wounds which the sword of war had inflicted 
on Italy. The cannon was but the pioneer of the Bible; it 
must needs go first to open the way. It announced, “There 
cometh one after me mightier than I,” for the Bible is mightier 
than the cannon ; just as the dew-drop falling noiselessly, but 
imparting life wherever it descends, is mightier than the 
thunderbolt; and now the path which armed feet first trod 
has since been trodden, and through all coming time will 
be trodden, by the feet of them who 0p, A goo tidings, who 
publish peace, and who say to Zion, “Thy reigneth.” Let 
us not be impatient ; the Power that presides over the world’s 
affairs is infinitely beneficent, and Evil is but a “hewer of 
wood ” and “drawer of water” to Good. 

We do not detain our readers with any description of the 
other two great passes of the Alps—the St Gothard and the 
Splugen. e former is famous for its superb pine forests, so 
finely relieved by tall crag and by ice-crowned mountains, 
whose heads touch heaven ; as these again, the frowning terrors 
of the Pont du Didble once posed ar relieved, by the 


sweet, quiet, pastoral scenes of Andermatt, and the snow- 

streaked scalps of the summit, close to which, and bordering 

the traveller's path, are placed the sources of three of the 

t rivers of Europe, the Rhine, the Rhone, and the Ticino, 

which ge forth from a common cradle, as it were, to find in 
e 


after life courses so divergent, and terminations which lie so 
far apart. The latter, the Splugen, to wit, has thrown in, into 
the very midst of its bright sunny scenes, a veritable “ valley 
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of the shadow of death,” the Via Mala. While journeying on in 
the full light of noon, the green valleys laughing wi a him, 
the waters leaping in their crystal clearness from rock to rock, 
and the snow-clad peak flinging its flashing splendours over 
all, the traveller is all suddenly overtaken by an eclipse. A 
sudden murkiness has gathered in the sky, a thick veil has been 
spread over the scenery! He looks up to ascertain the cause 
of this sudden night. Has the sun gone down? has evening 
come before its time? or has some thunder-cloud massed its 
tempest-charged volumes above his head? No; it is the 
mountain which has opened its innermost abysses to receive 
him, enclosing him within a pavilion of black crags and fune- 
real shadows. He must thread his way, however, through the 
gloomy pass, abysses which the eye cannot fathom at his feet, 
and tall precipices leaning over him above, till once more he 
gains the light, which, always sweet, is, after this obscuration, 
where the perils of the way were so manifold, sweeter and more 
welcome than ever. And does it not often befall the traveller 
on the rough road of life just as it befalls the tourist in the 
Splugen? He losesthe light where he needed it themost. When 
peril comes, then too comes the darkness, and thus the peril is 
doubly formidable. But to stand still would not mend the 
matter with either the traveller on the Splugen or the traveller 
on the road of life. He must not wait till the darkness leave 
him; he must leave the darkness by quickening his steps towards 
the light that is beyond. How completely does the traveller on 
the morrow forget the terrors of the Via Mala, when, the moun- 
tains crossed, he launches out upon the blue depths of the 
waveless Como, on whose mirror-like surface sleep the glorious 
images of the pine-crested and ice-crowned mountains from 
which he has just descended. And so too with the traveller 
on the road of life. If his path be an ascending one, he must 
lay his account with opposition and toil. Often will he find 
himself walking between the tall cliffs of difficulties, and on the 
dizzy edge of danger’s abyss, but every black gorge through 
which he es will lead him out into a purer air and a clearer 
light ; and how completely will every shadow which has crossed 
his path be forgotten amid the brightness of that august home 
which will open its portals at last to receive him! 

We are now in Italy ; and to make a long journey short, we 
shall transport ourselves at once to that particular spot where 
we intend passing what remains of our holiday. We stand on 
the shores of the bay of Naples. Behind us, hung in concentric 
tiers, on the face of the bold mountain that shuts in the bay 
on the north, is the great city of Naples, with its half million 
of inhabitants, buoyant with the new life which has been con- 
sequent upon the flight of the Bourbons, and the vast increase 
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of material prosperity which has come along with freedom. 
On the right hand the promontory of Posilipo, with its glitter- 
ing border of white marble villas, embowered amidst figs, 
olives, and cacti, which flourish here in tropical luxuriance, 
runs out into the bay. Iu front, rising out of the mirror-like 
sea, is the island of Capri. That haunt of a tyrant, execrable 
above all the tyrants of earth, looks anything but a den of 
infamies, and a spot to which is tied the eternal memory of the 
blackest crimes. A succession of rich deep tints clothes it all 
day long, from the first silver of morning to the last vermilion 
of eve. At this latter hour it is especially lovely. Then its 
craggy summits are touched with gold. finely relieved by the deep 
purple of ocean, and it irresistibly rivets both eye and heart. 
On the left hand the coast sweeps round in a vast circle, having 
as a background the line of the towering Apennines, and in 
front, on the level of the shore, and close in upon its sands, a 
succession of white towns, which run on in an almost unbroken 
line till the view is terminated by the projecting promontory 
of Sorrento. Half-way betwixt Naples and Sorrento rises a 
conica!-shaped hill, only a little way back from the shore, and 
distinctly marked by a white cloud which seems perpetually to 
hover upon its top. As waves plume above the steel helmet of 
warrior, or as floats banneret upon some ancient donjon-keep, 
80 floats that mysterious cloud above this mountain-top. What 
mountain is this? This is Vesuvius. Let us climb its summit, 
and look down into its crater. 

On the 17th October last, the writer made the ascent of 
Vesuvius, and what follows is a literal narrative of what came 
under his observation on his visit to that celebrated hill. The 
party, on this occasion, consisted of half-a-dozen persons; two 

ies, and four gentlemen. Besides the writer, there were the 
Rev. A. F. Buscarlet, of the Scotch congregation in Naples, the 
Rev. M. Appia of the Waldensian Church, and the Marchese 
Cresi, who is devoting his fortune and his influence to the 
Page of the gospel in his native city of Naples. Such was 
the party which started on the morning of the day above 
mentioned to ascend Vesuvius. Three companions, more after 
one’s own heart, whether as regards their urbane and kindly 
dispositions, or their great intelligence, the whole of Italy per- 
haps could not have furnished. 

Firing a carriage, we started from Naples at nine o'clock of 
the morning. The day was perfectly lovely. Overhead was a 
vault. of rich clear light ; on the one hand were the sparkling 
waters of the bay ; on the other, the dark purple sides of the 
mountains, amid whose olive-woods glittered hundreds of white 
towns and villas. The road was enlivened by nondeseript 
picturesque vehicles, on each of which were clustered from a 
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dozen to a score of Neapolitans, bent on pleasure, chatting, 
laughing, and gesticulating with all the exuberance of southern 
life, and ever and anon dealing another blow to the berate 
laden mule to make it mend its pace. An hour’s ride brought 
us to Resina, at the foot of the mountain. We spent about an 
hour in this little town chaffering with guides, for such things 
cannot be done in Italy without a deal of protestation and 
maneuvring. At last furnished with the proper complement 
of conductors and mules, we began the ascent of the mountain. 
The road we found for some distance admirably paved with 
blocks of lava, as hard as granite. It wound sweetly upwards 
amongst vineyards and orchards, and a variety of fruit and 
flowering trees, to which the rich soil and the soft air give un- 
usual luxuriance. A zone of verdure thus divides the bright 
waters of the bay from the black lava fields which are hung on 
the lofty sides of the mountain. The scene is farther enriched 
by the numerous villas which peep out amid their rich em- 
bowerings of vine and olive-tree. “The road, with its bordering 
stone walls, and its mantling vines, offered some magnificent 
views of Vesuvius. Terminating the vista, seen through the clear 
transparent air, rose the naked crags of the mountain, sharpl 
defined by the deep azure of the vault from which it looked 
down upon us, and finely contrasting with the soft luxuriance 
of the foreground. On we journeyed, along the lava-paved road, 
and although the bay beneath us was getting douer and 
deeper, no nearer seemed those tall rocky summits towards 
which our steps tended. They rose high above us as ever. 
We seemed to be leaving the shore, but making no perceptible 
approach to Vesuvius. 

Still our toil was amply recompensed by the wider and nobler 
views which every step opened to us. A look behind shewed 
the town of Naples, the bold headland of Sorrento, the island of 
Capri, and the whole panorama of the bay coming out every 
moment in nobler outline and richer colouring. At last, vine- 
yard and olive-yard were left behind. We le adieu, also, to 
the villages and towns which are clustered so thickly on this 
region of the mountain, and which nestle as securely as if their 
predecessors had never been entombed beneath the flood of 
liquid fire poured out upon them from the treacherous summit, 
and as if they themselves had never been warned by the 
tremblings of the ground that they too are placed above the same 
furnace of fire, and that the fate of their predecessors may any 
day be theirs. The perfect serenity of nature beguiles them. 
They are unable to realise the near vicinity of r in the 
deep repose that enwraps earth, and sky, and sea. ey have 

@a covenant with the mountain that in their day its fires 
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shall not break through to devour, and they expect that it shall 
keep faith with them. 

We now emerged on the lava-fields. No words can describe 
the silent, boundless, terrific desolation that opened to the 
eye. The mountain seemed to have grown all of a sudden 
vastly larger. Its top seemed to rise higher in heaven, and to 
draw farther off, while its sides seemed to swell and expand till 
its form filled the whole horizon. We felt that now for the 
first time we saw the true Vesuvius. His mighty mass had 
somehow been hidden before, and accordingly we had classed 
him with ordinary mountains. But now the giant unveiled 
himself, and stood before us in his true proportions—huge, 
lofty, of measureless bulk, begirt with terrors, and black as 
night. The vines and olive yards that swathed his feet are but 
the hem of his garment, the green flowering fringe of his 
mighty sackcloth robe. The prevailing hue of the lava is that 
of pitchy blackness. There is, no doubt, a slight variety in its 
shading. It has not all been poured out from the mountain at 
the same time ; you can trace the several rivers which go to 
form this mighty flood, just as in the ocean you can detect the 
great currents that mingle with its tide, and according to the 
length of time this or that particular stream of molten matter 
has been exposed to the weather so is its colour.; but the pre- 


vailing appearance of the mass is that of inky, — black- 


ness, Nor is its colour in the slightest softened or modified by 
vegetation. These lava beds seem incapable of nourishing any 
living thing, at least till after centuries of decomposition. 
They spread out around one a dreary expanse of absolute naked 
sterility. Far as the eye can range, there is not a tree, nor a 
shrub, nor a flower, nor even a lichen,—whose microscopic petals 
are sometimes found clinging to the spiky pinnacles of the Alps, 
clothing their cold granite with a feeble glow of verdure,—to 
be seen here ; all is complete, boundless desolation. 

Equally impossible is it to convey a just and lively idea of 
the extraordinary forms the lavahas assumed. Vomited forth 
by the mountain in a liquid state, rolling down its sides with 
the impetuosity of a river, meeting with all sorts of obstruc- 
tions, now tumbling over precipices, now dashing past rocks 
and knolls, now caught in the gullies of the mountain, or 
dammed up by the enclosures of vineyards and cottages, and 
again set free to pursue its course, the lava hus formed itself 
into the most extraordinary and indescribably fantastic shapes. 
Here it lies rolled up in curious swirls ; there it runs out in 
long, dark furrows ; and there it writhes, twists, and tosses in 
awfal fury, like some tumultuous torrent, caught and held in 
eternal stillness as it was in the act of rolling its foaming bil- 
lows down the mountain’s sides. The appearance of the lava 
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is suggestive of a great variety of images. Now one thinks of 
myriads of black snakes wrestling in mortal fury, and suddenly 
transfixed when in the agony of twisted snaky embrace. But the 
similitude that best presents the extraordinary appearance of 
these lava fields is that of an ocean suddenly congealed. Let 
us imagine the sea caught by some furious tempest, and as its 
billows leap and toss under the mighty winds, they are struck, 
we shall suppose, with sudden immobility, the tempest becomes 
eternal, the attitude of a moment is prolonged throughout the 
ages, and we have the likeness of the lavaof Vesuvius. Itisa 
grand tempest done in rock. It suggests opposite ideas: in- 
tense energy and profound calm ; the energy of the raging sea, 
yet the calm and silence of the grave. ‘One cannot look on 
that strange picture of fiercest life and stillest repose but with 
awe. 

The _ that leads through these lava fields is a narrow 
one. Myriads of feet-—men and mules—have worn it in the 
petrified mass of molten matter. It is strewn with a gritty 
dust, and = winding along, round the headlands and rougher 
currents of the lava, to where a green knoll rises out of the 


black expanse, like fair island out of the watery main. This is 
simply a small mount on the flanks of the greater hill, which 
has parted the lava stream in its descent, and so has escaped 


the entombment which has overtaken all around it. Here is 
an hermitage, kept by a priest, who is neither more nor less 
than a hotel-keeper; and here too stands the observatory, for 
which the elevation and the clear air render the site peculiarly 
adapted. It has a green esplanade in front, a few trees, and 
a well of living water. It is, in short, an oasis in the midst of 
as terrific a desert as is to be found again on the face of the 
earth. 

While resting here a few minutes, let us cast our thoughts 
into bygone times. Up that bay at our feet Paul sailed on his 
voyagé from Melita to Puteoli. His eye must have rested on 
this mountain. What was its appearance then? Now it rises 
a mighty pyramid of blackness in the midst of some of the 
brightest scenes in all nature; but far otherwise did it appear 
to the great apostle. A prominent object, standing boldly for- 
ward from the remoter —_ of the Appenines, it would be 
seen rising on the right, richly cultivated from top to bottom, 
with many a flourishing town and many a sparkling villa upon 
its sides,—a luxuriant pyramid of vines, olives, and fig-trees. 
Naturalists even then guessed that Vesuvius was of volcanic 
origin, and that lava rolled down from its summit, but they 
concluded that these eruptions had taken place in so remote an 
age that no record of them existed. Little did they dream how 
awfully these guesses as to the volcanic character of Vesuvius 
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were about to be verified. Little could they imagine the 
catastrophe that even then hung over the region, and which 
so soon thereafter burst upon it, imprinting the mark of doom 
upon it to all time. Sentence had already gone forth against 
the dwellers in that luxurious region. Beneath their feet the 
pent-up fires were mustering their forces, and the hour was 
drawing nigh when the mountain should open its jaws and 
rain upon the guilty cities at its feet “snares, fire, and brim- 
stone, and an horrible tempest.” 

We again betook ourselves to our way. The narrow gritty 
path led, as before, over lava fields—an ocean tumbling down 
the mountain, yet ever kept from falling by some invisible 
power—tossing in wildest tempest yet unnaturally and awfully 
silent. At length we passed in under the crags of the old 
crater of Vesuvius, which here form a magnificent crescent, 
termed Monte Somma. The present cone is of modern forma- 
tion. It has been thrown up by successive eruptions, which 
have taken place since the great outbreak which overwhelmed 
the cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii in the first century of 
our era; and the jaws of the old crater rise round it, forming 
a vast ring of crag and mountain some twelve miles in circuit, 
embracing the modern cone on all sides, save the south, where 
an open and gradual slope leads down to the buried Pompeii. 
It was within this magnificent circle that we now entered. 
The crags rose grandly, towering some hundreds of feet 
above us, running sheer up into the blue vault in bold cliffs 
and spiky pinnacles. So have they stood ever since that 
memorable day, on which the mountain was rent in sunder to 
give egress to that flood of liquid fire which overwhelmed Her- 
culaneum, and to that not less fatal shower of ashes and burn- 
ing cinders in which Pompeii found her grave. 

We now stood at the bottom of the cone. We could take 
our mules no further. Here was our hill Difficulty ; steeper 
and loftier it was than that up which Christian journeyed in 
the famous allegory, and without his arbour in the middle 
where one might rest. The cone rose from eight hundred to 
a thousand feet above us, and was considerably steeper than 
the roof of ap ordinary house. We looked for pathway, but 

th there was none. The ascent no one could ever make but 
or tne peculiar structure of the cone. The mountain has 
vomited forth myriads of scoriz or large cinders, which com- 
pletely envelop the summit, running all round it in concentric 
rows, and making the cone in fact a vast congeries of natural 
stairs, up which you climb with great toil, but without much 
danger. You begin doubtfully, mistrusting the scorie, but 
soon you learn to plant your foot confidently, for each row is 
held firmly in its place by the row beneath it, and you advance 
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from the one to the other much as if it were the -_ pyramid 
you were climbing. Sometimes your footi ils, and you 
slide back a little, but this rarely happens. The shoes, how- 
ever, are apt to be torn, for the angles of the calcined stones 
cut like knives. Step by step you mount upwards ; higher and 
higher you rise into the vault of heaven; deeper grows the 
gulf beneath you; and the attendants and mules at the 
bottom of the cone have now dwindled to mere ks. At 
every few paces wider grows the panorama which lies spread 
out at the foot of the mountain, in vast extent and dazzli 

beauty—Sorrento’s headland, the peaks of Ischia, the cloud- 
like Capri, the city of Naples with its domes and white palaces 
engirdling the bay, the shore of Baiz, Missenum’s promontory, 
and beyond, the far reaches of the Western Sea, all now disclose 
themselves to the eye. Few spots on earth could present so bril- 
liant an assembilege of classic names and of gorgeous scenes. 

Toiling upwards for a good hour, the foremost of the party 
at length shouts out, “The summit!” The rest redouble their 
efforts at the cheering announcement, and are soon thereafter 
landed on the top. You are on the summit of a vast dome, a 
colossal St Peter's or St Paul's. You hastily traverse the little 
plain, which is strewn with a black powdery dust, and now you 
stand on the jagged edge of the crater. You gaze down into 
it. It is a howl-shaped pit, from two hundred to three hundred 
feet in depth, terminating in what appears a narrow and par- 
tially choked-up funnel or chimney, leading down into the 
inner chambers of the mysterious mountain where smoulder 
its eternal fires. Clouds of sulphureous smoke and steam were 
issuing therefrom, as well as from the numerous fissures in its 
sides. The crater was blackened with smoke, here and there 
streaked with the red traces of fire, and the glowing yellow 
tints of sulphur. The entire summit of the mount is like a 
smoking furnace heap. It is fissured and cracked all over; 
jets. of steam and pufis of black smoke issue from these crevices, 
some of which are so hot that the hand cannot be held in them. 
When you struck the ground sharply with your walking stick, 
it returned a slight ringing sound; and when you stamped 
firmly upon it with the foot it trembled perceptibly. There 
could be no doubt that we were standing upon a cavernous 
dome, and that a thin shell of sooris: and ashes was all that 
parted us from the devouring furnace beneath. 

The crater has at times ess larger than it is at present. 
Now it may be a mile in circumference. We walked all round 
it, surveying its yawning depth on every side, but we made no 
attempt to descend into it. ‘To have done so would have been 
madness, for the ashes that line its interior would undoubtedly 
have misgiven, and besides, the sides so retire while the brim 
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leans over, that unless one is pulled up with a rope his return 
would appear impracticable. We amused ourselves b i 
into the gulf the Mewes lava blocks we could find ; they went 
bounding from shelf to shelf of the crater with a hollow rum- 
bling noise like that of distant thunder, and finally disappeared 
down the sooty smoking throat of the volcano, to be melted 
in the furnace in the interior, and ejected, doubtless, on some 
future day, in the form of liquid fire. 

When Vesuvius remains quiescent for a long period,—a 
century or two,—its crater gets lined with vegetation, and 
shrubs and trees take root and flourish in it. It is not un- 
common on these occasiuns for cattle to browse there, or for 
soldiers to encamp in it. The traveller Sandys found it in 
some such condition when he visited it in the beginning of the. 
seventeenth century. “In the top,” says he, speaking of Vesu- 
vius, “there is a large deep hollow, without danger to be 
descended into, in form of an amphitheatre, in the midst a pit 
which leads into the entrails of the earth, from whence the 
mountain in times past did breathe forth terrible flames, the 
mouth whereof is almost choked with broken rocks and trees 
that are fallen thereon. Next to this, the matter thrown up is 
muddy, light, and soft; more removed, black and ponderous, 
The uttermost from that declineth like the seats in a theatre, 
flourishing with trees and excellent pasturage. The midst of 
the hill is shaded with chestnut trees, and others bearing 
sundry fruits. The lower parts are admirably clothed with 
vines, that afford the best Greek wines in the world, which hath 
given to the mountain the name of di Sommo, in regard of 
their excellency. It flamed with the greatest horror in the first, 
or as some say in the third, year of the emperor Titus, where 
besides beasts, fishes, and fowl, it destroyed two adjoining cities. 
Herculaneum and Pompeios, with the people sitting in the 
theatre. Pliny the natural historian, then ames | of the 
Roman navy, was suffocated with the smoke thereof. 


“ Then distant Africke suffered the dire heat 
Of two-fold rage with showers of dust repleat, 
Scorched Egypt, Memphis, Nilus felt, amazed, 
The woful tempest in Campania raised. 
Not Asia, Syria, nor the towers that stand 
In Neptune’s surges, Cyprus, Crete, Jove’s land, 
The scattered Cyclads, nor the Muses’ seat, 
Minerva’s town, that vast escaped. Such heat, 
Such vapours break forth from full jaws; then shown, 
When earth-born, horrible Oromedon, 
Hot vomits ire beneath Vesuvius’ throne.” 


—Sandys’ Travels, lib. iv. 


Providence, foreseeing that this region would become the 
abode of inordinate vice, provided beforehand the instruments 
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of its chastisement. An interrupted line of volcanoes runs 
along in front of the great chain of the Apennines. To this 
line belong Vesuvius, Stromboli, and Etna. These have 
reigned with tyrannic sway over the surrounding district, 
uoking it at certain times the theatre of fearful tragedies. 
One of the test eruptions of Vesuvius, on record, happened 
in 1688. e have an account of it in the travels of Mazi 
millian Misson, whose work is now exceedingly rare. Our 
own copy we picked up at a book-stall in Turin last summer ; 
and as it is not very probable that many of our readers 
have seen the book, we shall give a somewhat lengthened ex- 
tract. It is certainly graphic; it is a twofold picture,—a 
picture of Vesuvius and of the Neapolitans. It exhibits at once 
the terrific grandeur of the burning mountain, and the super- 
stitious fears of the dissolute inhabitants. We have seen the 
peaceful aspect which Vesuvius wore in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century ; now let us contemplate it as it appeared 
in the end of the same century. 


“Theodorus Valle,” (says Misson, vol. i. part ii.) “gives a very 
particular account of all that happened in the year 1631, of which 
he was an eye-witness, and protests that his fright was inexpres- 
sible. It was dark at noonday. The sea retired several times, 
and left the ships dry upon the shore. A great rain fell, when the 
air was filled with ashes, whereby it was turned into a sort of 
mortar, which fell in great lumps in the city of Naples. The floods 
of fire ran in great streams into the sea. Many villages were 
utterly overthrown, and about 30,000 persons, with an infinite 
number of cattle, perished. It was an odd sight, says he, to see the 
processions of the religious of all orders, accompanied by the most 
devout of all qualities and ages, of both sexes, march bate-headed 
and bare-footed through the streets of Naples, carrying heavy 
crosses, with large and long ropes tied about their necks, and trail- 
ing behind them, burthening themselves likewise with great chaplets. 
beads, images, and relics, singing, howling, and making the blood 
trickle down their shoulders. He adds that all the orders, not ex- 
cepting the young libertines, came out of their infamous places, with 
dishevelled hair, and did penance on themselves; nothing less 
having been able to divert them from their occupations. 

“The smoke of the burning in the year 1682, was so great that 
it filled the air, two days together, with thick darkness for twelve 
miles round. The flames which gushed out afterwards destroyed 
the neighbouring forest called Ottajano. This terrible fit lasted 
from the fourteenth of August to the twenty-sixth of the same 
month, and the city of Naples had a perpetual trembling, which 
lasted three hours, without mentioning several small shakings it 
had both before and after. 

“In the year 1685, the little hill I mentioned before, which sur- 
passes the rest, was brought forth by a great eruption. The flame 
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was very high and lively, and cast a greater light all night than 
that of the clearest moon, the whole country for twenty miles about 
being enlightened thereby. 

“Tt has been observed, that when the subterraneous fires, which 
cause all those disorders, can get vent by the opening of the 
mountain, then the tremblings of the ground are not very great; 
but, on the other hand, when the flames cannot go forth, they cause 
most terrible earthquakes. 

“We had a notable instance of this truth on the fifth of June, in 
the year 1688. I was then at Genoa, where I received the copy of 
a letter wrote upon that subject by an English merchant, living at 
Naples, to a gentleman of the same nation who was at Rome, and 
who sent it tome. This letter, containing, in my opinion, several 
things worthy the reader’s observation, 1 am persuaded he will not 
take it amiss if I give him a copy of it here:— 

“¢Srr,—About eight days ago, we all believed the world was at 
anend. We felt a most terrible earthquake in the city of Naples. 
It lasted only three minutes, but in that little time such strange 
things happened, as without all doubt were done by the hand of the 
Almighty. About a quarter of an hour after four in the afternoon, 
a terrible earthquake shook the whole city all of a sudden, and put 
the people into such a confusion as cannot be expressed. Mount 
Vesuvius being quiet, nobody mistrusted any such thing; and 
though they perceived the houses to stoop and to recover again, 
to part from one another, to move everywhere, and in some places 
to fall, their astonishment was so great, and their eyes so dazzled, 
that some cried out Fire, others fancied to themselves that it was 
popular sedition, and very few guessed at what it really was. But 
another more violent earthquake immediately succeeded the first, 
a subterraneous noise, surpassing that of thunder, was heard, and 
accompanied by a domestic noise of all the household goods, which 
were overturned, and a good part of them broke or bruised. The 
bells rang in all the steeples; the cisterns vomited up their waters, 
several houses parted from each other, some rejoined, others fell, 
and some stood as if they were stooping and ready to fall. Then 
every one was sensible that it was an earthquake; and sent forth 
such hideous shrieks, as rebounded after a most fearful manner. 
In every family they embraced and bid the last farewell to each 
other, begging at the same time for grace and mercy. At the third 
trembling, the people, being come to themselves, began to think of 
their condition, and to consider how they might escape the danger 
by flight; and some had the misfortune to throw themselves head- 
long from high windows, without considering that they thereby 
inevitably threw themselves into a danger which they might other- 
wise have escaped. The streets were in an instant filled with a 
multitude of people, who went tumultuously to and fro, every one 
desiring to shun being swallowed up, though, at the same time, 
they could see no way to avoid it. Their consternation was several 
times renewed ; and when the earthquake was over, those who had 
sheltered themselves in the middle of the public places of the town, 
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or who had retired into the gardens and other places remote from 
houses, remained there a long time, some in coaches, others under 
a sort of tent, and some under the canopy of heaven, being almost 
deprived of their senses by the fright and by the coldness of the 
night. However, the confused noise of the great alarm was suc- 
ceeded in less than an hour's time by a surprising silence. Every- 
body returned to his house, but seeing the disorder it was in they 
spent the rest of the day with their arms across, sighing and 
bewailing their losses. The next morning their consternation was 
renewed, and it lasted the three following days; for the lightning, 
thunder, wind, and storm continuing till Tuesday night, the fright 
continued also till then, and nobody could do any business. There 
was no coach nor chariot going to and fro in the streets, nor any 
shops opened; but the whole town looked as if all the inhabitants 
were dead. The frequent reports at one end of the town, of the 
disasters that happened at the other, kept them also in a continual 
alarm, every one easily believing the reports, and fancying to them- 
selves that they felt the earth yield under their feet ; they had not 
the courage to eat or drink, but stood still as if they had been 
transformed into statues. However, at last they began to move to 
and fro on Wednesday. Just now as I am writing to you, the 
streets are filled with processions of penitents that have been walk- 
ing these three days past. The women, children, old men, ecclesi- 
astics, and others, are clothed in sackcloth, crowned with thorns, 
with ropes about their necks, and their feet chained, whipping 
themselves, and often sinking under the heavy burthens of crosses, 
great stones, and other things wherewith they have loaded their 
shoulders, only to torment themselves. Some of them are naked, 
having only some rags that hang before and behind, their bodies 
are covered and disfigured with clay and blood, they breathe nothing 
but bitter sobs, and pour forth showers of tears. Whenever they 
meet with any ruins occasioned by the earthquake, they redouble 
their cries and blows. The cardinal archbishop, sitting in a 
balcony of his palace, has spent three full days in distributing 
blessings; his arms relieving each other for making the sign of the 
cross. He has also given leave to all the priests of the town to 
confess and absolve all sins, not excepting those reserved in the 
bull in Coena Domini ; so that one can see nothing but people on 
their knees, confessing in the streets, who hasten to take advantage 
of the easiness of their absolution. There are also swarms of 
priests and monks, with halters about their necks, and their heads 
covered with ashes, who, getting upon the shops, preach in every 
street of the town. Yesterday morning, as I was going by the 

yramid of St Januarius, a capuchin was preaching there, who played 
bie part so well as obliged me to stop. I had not. been three 
minutes there, but a woman whose brains were still turning cried 
out that she saw the pyramid shake. A man who heard her, with- 
out further examination, cried Misericordia. This Misericordia 
being also pronounced by some others, was forthwith repeated by 
everybody, and caused so sudden an alarm, that the whole assem- 
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bly disappeared in a minute’s time; just as the shot of a gun 
frightens a flight of birds. The poor monk, with his cord about his 
neck, and his feet chained, swounded away with fear, and they had 
a great deal of trouble to bring him to himself again. 

“The cathedral of the archiepiscopal palace, and the seminary, 
received great damage. The famous ancient front of the Teatines 
of St Paul, and two of the dortors of the other Teatines at the 
holy apostles were overturned, and the magnificent cupola of the 
Jesuits’ church is wholly destroyed, as well as the fine chapel 
dedicated to St Ignace in the same church. But I shall not give 
you any further account of the damage sustained, as well because 
we don’t yet know fully how things stand, as that you don’t know 
the places well enough to be particularly concerned for any; only 
I shall tell you in general, that I heard this morning, at the Vice- 
roy’s, that the loss is reckoned, by knowing people, to amount to 
about ten millions of crowns.’” 


The country around Vesuvius, after the eruption, like the 
pre: roll, was written all over with characters of mourning, 
amentation, and woe. Men were buried beneath the ruins of 
their dwellings, or swallowed up by the rents which opened in 
the ground, or suffocated by the foul vapours vomited forth by 
the mountain. A few minutes had sufficed to change that 
flourishing region into a field strewn with corpses and ruins. 
In the town of Benevento, about thirty miles distant, a thou- 
sand five hundred and sixty-seven persons were crushed to 
death. A little while before the shock of the earthquake, two 
hundred pilgrims, on their way to the Madre di Dio di Monte 
Vergine, happened to enter Benevento, The town suddenly 
became their grave. The archbishop was pulled out half dead 
from under the ruins of his palace, and, says Misson, “there 
had never been a bit of him seen together again, if it had not 
been for the intercession of St Philip of Neri, his patron.” In 
the villages around, not fewer than eight hundred persons were 
killed. e town of Ceretto, like the city of Benevento, was 
converted into a heap of ruins, and four thousand persons 
perished in its fall. Five hundred were killed at Mirabella, a 
thousand at San Lupo, three hundred at San Laurence Major, 
four hundred at. San Pietra Roya, and in the towns of Civi- 
tella, San Laurence Minor, and Guardia 8. Framondi, not a 
soul escaped. Man and beast, mother and sucking child, all, 
in a moment, went down into a common ve. Small cause 
have we to envy these lands, their bright skies, and their 
fertile soil. The heat that assists to ripen the vine and fructifi 
the earth, may any hour send forth flames and lava; the air 
this hour so clear, may the next be thick with ashes, or black 
with smoke ; and the town that to-day sparkles on the crest of 
Apennine, may to-morrow be shaken into ruins and made the 
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grave of its inhabitants. Such are the tremendous risks that 
accompany the =, and advantages of these regions. Nor 
are these Cig ag es out of date. The modern Neapolitan 
is still liable to the same calamities which overwhelmed his 
ancestors; nay, is at this very day visited by them. Not 
longer agone than some ten or twelve years, an earthquake 
passed along the apres it Naples, casting down its towns in 
scores, and burying its inhabitants by thousands,—the tragedies 
of 1688 were renewed. 

And yet the Neapolitan territory is crowded with protecting 
divinities, who, if they discharged their office with only ordinary 
diligence, that country ought to be one of the happiest on 
earth. Plague ought never to infect its air, nor earthquake 
rock its ground. What are its keepers about? one is tempted 
to ask, when one sees it a prey to such evils. The city of 
Naples is entrusted to the special guardianship of St Januarius. 
He stands outside the town, betwixt the city and Vesuvius, 
with hand outstretched towards the mountain, as if to iterdict its 
eruption. Vesuvius seems to pay but little respect to the god. 
Whenever the fit takes it, the mountain shoots its fires into the 
mid-heaven, and rolls out its lava in burning rivers, just as if 
there were no St Januarius there. In 1688, the Neapolitans, 
finding their town insufficiently protected, St Januarius having 

rmitted many disasters to befall it, thought fit to give him St 
Michael, the archangel, to assist him. 

It is not wonderful that in popular belief volcanoes, and 
especially Vesuvius and Etna, have been regarded as the 
mouths of hell,—the gloomy avenues that conduct to the 
abodes of eternal doom. The belief has, as usual, been gar- 
nished with fictitious occurrences and fabulous narratives. 
Misson tells us that a British crew made affidavit that, sail- 
ing up the bay of Naples, they had seen a London buckle-maker, 
personally known to some of them, chased round the summit 
of Vesuvius by fiends, and at last compelled to leap into the 
burning crater. The following, which we extract from the 
“Britannia” of Leghorn, may be a different version of the 
same story, “ Holding a southern course, the early dawn brings 
us abreast of Stromboli, glowing with lurid flames, and vomiting 
forth its smoking entrails into the sea) Those who have seen 
Ailsa Craig, in the Firth of ta need no further description 
of the form and semblance of Vulcan’s workshop, Passing by 
it one evening in the beginnitig of this century, the officers 
and crew of a British frigate made solemn declaration that 
they had seen a celebrated leather breeches-maker, yclept 
C——, of the west end of London, chased up its steep and 
rocky sides by Satan, until he plunged into its boiling crater.’ 
Yet a third version, and there is about it an epic gloom which 
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strikes the reader with fear; it occurs in that portion of the 
“Scots Worthies,” which is devoted to the miserable deaths of 
noted persecutors: “Concerning the death of the Duke of Drum- 
lanrig, alias Queensberry, we have the following relation :—That 
a young man perfectly well acquainted with the Duke (probably 
one of those he had Lemsttly Ranjdhed being now a sailor, and 
in foreign countries, while the ship was upon the coast of 
Naples or Sicily, near one of the burning mountains, one day 
they espied a coach and six, all in black, going towards the 
mount with great velocity; when it came past them, they 
were so near that they could perceive the dimensions and 
features of one that sat in it. The young man said to the rest, 
If I could believe my own eyes, or if ever I saw one like 
another, I would say that is the Duke. In an instant they 
heard an audible echo from the mount, ‘Open to the Duke 
of Drumlanrig;’ upon which the coach, now near the mount, 
vanished. The young man took pen and paper, and marked 
down the month, day, and hour of the apparition ; and upon his 
return found it exactly answer the day and hour the Duke 
died.” The compiler adds, “Perhaps some may take this re- 
resentation of his future state for a romance ; but it is as it 
as oftentimes been related by old men of reputation and 
credit.” 
We had been two hours on the summit, not gazing all the 
while into the black smouldering gulf, but feasting our eyes 
at intervals on the glorious landscape around : the sea with its 
storied headlands and bays ; the plain at the mountain’s foot, 
which pours so freely forth its oil and wine; the magnificent 
Apennine rampart which sweeps in a mighty circle round 
Vesuvius, at the distance of some twenty miles from its base, 
its sides richly clothed with fruit-trees, amid which gleam out 
white towns ; while the flashing steeples of naked rock that pierce 
the clouds complete the grandeur of the scene. And now we 
began to think of descending. But how was our descent to be 
accomplished? We were so intent on getting to the top, that 
we had never once thought how we were to get down. My 
companions, who had often been here before, and who were 
here now to bear me company, understood the matter per- 
fectly ; but as for myself, the thought of going down occasioned 
some misgiving. It seemed like going sheer down a precipice, 
but never did the maxim more completely apply, “ Facilis 
descensus, &c.” On approaching the steep brow of the cone, 
we could see a black ribbon, as it were, running all the way, 
amongst the cinders and lava masses, to the foot of the cone. 
This was a narrow path covered to the depth of a foot or more 
with a fine soft powdery dust. You over the mountain’s 
brow ; you are hung in air; you feel some misgiving ; you 
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find, however, that the foot plants itself firmly in the soft 
ashes. It is as if you walked amidsnow. You bend the body 
backwards; you step upon your heel; your pace quickens ; 
you break into a slight run ; the run becomes a gallop ; never 
once does the foot misgive; you career down the almost 
perpendicular cone, as if you were bounding along on a hori- 
zontal meadow. What it took you a long weary hour to 
climb, you descend in ten minutes. Arrived safely at the 
base, you turn and look upwards. High in air is the spot 
where you stoud but a few minutes before. You wonder where 
you have found the wings that have borne you to the earth ; 
or what good genius it is that has transported you so easily to 
the foot of the mountain ! 

We again set out on our return-journey over the same black 
lava fields. All around was desolation. The mariner in mid 
ocean is not more completely beyond sight of land than we were 
out of sight of the habitable cultivated earth. ‘The scene ap- 
peared as the globe itself may be supposed to appear when 
the last fire has passed over it, converting it into a field of 
cinders, and entombing its goodly cities, and its flourishi 
groves and plains, in a grave of ashes, even as the towns an 
vineyards that covered Vesuvius at the beginning of our era 
now lie buried beneath this dark lava flood. 

The sun was westering, and his descending orb hung sus- 
pended, im a sky of perfect glory, over that region in which 
pagan mythology had placed the “ Elysian Fields.” For from 
our position on the mountain we could leck across the bay of 
Naples, and the promontory of Posilipo, to the shore of Bais, 
and the Phlegrean fields. The holy land of paganism was 
under the eye. We halted again and again to gaze on the 
scene. Glorified by the setting sun, whose light as he sank 
became every moment more rich and mellow, the scene did 
seem “the Islands of the Blessed.” M. Appia, to whom this 
is the favourite region of Italy, sitting down upon a mass of 
lava, and drawing forth his pencil, in a few minutes produced 
an admirable sketch of it. The sky was an arch of pure 
amber ; the sea beneath was a mirror of gold; the long pro- 
montories and islands that barred and streaked the ocean, 
clothed, as they were, in vermilion and purple tints, seemed 
to float between earth and heaven. — and sky as 
of peace. Verily, it looked a region where pure spirits might 
dwell, and aban they might forget the toils of their earthly 
pilgrimage. But that glory was short-lived. The sun went 
down, and although the first effect of his departure was to 
deepen the purple on island and mountain, and to suffuse the 
scene with a richer glory, yet soon the gold to wax dim, 
and the purple to deepen into blackness ; long before we 
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bly disappeared in a minute’s time; just as the shot of a gun 
frightens a flight of birds. The poor monk, with his cord about his 
neck, and his feet chained, swounded away with fear, and they had 
a great deal of trouble to bring him to himself again. 

“«The cathedral of the archiepiscopal palace, and the seminary, 
received great damage. The famous ancient front of the Teatines 
of St Paul, and two of the dortors of the other Teatines at the 
holy apostles were overturned, and the magnificent cupola of the 
Jesuits’ church is wholly destroyed, as well as the fine chapel 
dedicated to St Ignace in the same church. But I shall not give 
you any further account of the damage sustained, as well because 
we don't yet know fully how things stand, as that you don’t know 
the places well enough to be particularly concerned for any; only 
I shall tell you in general, that I heard this morning, at the Vice- 
roy’s, that the loss is reckoned, by knowing people, to amount to 
about ten millions of crowns.’” 


The country around Vesuvius, after the eruption, like the 
prophet’s roll, was written all over with characters of mourning, 
lamentation, and woe. Men were buried beneath the ruins of 
their dwellings, or swallowed up by the rents which opened in 
the ground, or suffocated by the foul vapours vomited forth by 
the mountain. A few minutes had sufficed to change that 
flourishing region into a field strewn with corpses and ruins. 
In the town of Benevento, about thirty miles distant, a thou- 
sand five hundred and sixty-seven persons were crushed to 
death. A little while before the shock of the earthquake, two 
hundred pilgrims, on their way to the Madre di Dio di Monte 
Vergine, happened to enter Benevento, The town suddenly 
became their grave. The archbishop was pulled out half dead 
from under the ruins of his palace, and, says Misson, “there 
had never been a bit of him seen together again, if it had not 
been for the intercession of St Philip of Neri, his patron.” In 
the villages around, not fewer than eight hundred persons were 
killed. “The town of Ceretto, like the city of Benevento, was 
converted into a heap of ruins, and four thousand persons 
perished in its fall. Five hundred were killed at Mirabella, a 
thousand at San Lupo, three hundred at San Laurence Major, 
four hundred at San Pietra Roya, and in the towns of Civi- 
tella, San Laurence Minor, and Guardia S. Framondi, not a 
soul escaped. Man and beast, mother and sucking child, all, 
in a moment, went down into a common ve. Small cause 
have we to envy these lands, their bright skies, and their 
fertile soil. The heat that assists to ripen the vine and fructif 
the earth, may any hour send forth flames and lava; the air 
this hour so clear, may the next be thick with ashes, or black 
with smoke ; and the town that to-day sparkles on the crest of 
Apennine, may to-morrow be shaken into ruins and made the 
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grave of its inhabitants. Such are the tremendous risks that 
accompany the ers, and advantages of these regions. Nor 
are these catastrophes out of date. The modern Neapolitan 
is still liable to the same calamities which overwhelmed his 
ancestors; nay, is at this very day visited by them. Not 
longer agone than some ten or twelve years, an earthquake 
passed along the territory of Naples, casting down its towns in 
scores, and burying its inhabitants by thousands,—the tragedies 
of 1688 were renewed. 

And yet the Neapolitan territory is crowded with protecting 
divinities, who, if they discharged their office with only ordinary 
diligence, that country ought to be one of the happiest on 
earth. Plague ought never to infect its air, nor earthquake 
rock its ground. What are its keepers about? one is tempted 
to ask, when one sees it a prey to such evils. The city of 
Naples is entrusted to the special guardianship of St Januarius. 
He stands outside the town, betwixt the city and Vesuvius, 
with hand outstretched towards the mountain, as if to iterdict its 
eruption. Vesuvius seems to pay but little respect to the god. 
Whenever the fit takes it, the mountain shoots its fires into the 
mid-heaven, and rolls out its lava in burning rivers, just as if 
there were no St Januarius there. In 1688, the Neapolitans, 
finding their town insufficiently protected, St Januarius having 

rmitted many disasters to befall it, thought fit to give him St 
Michael, the archangel, to assist him. 

It is not wonderful that in popular belief volcanoes, and 
especially Vesuvius and Etna, have been regarded as the 
mouths of hell,—the gloomy avenues that conduct to the 
abodes of eternal doom. The belief has, as usual, been gar- 
nished with fictitious occurrences and fabulous narratives. 
Misson tells us that a British crew made affidavit that, sail- 
ing up the bay of Naples, theyhad seen a London buckle-maker, 
personally known to some of them, chased round the summit 
of Vesuvius by fiends, and at last compelled to leap into the 
burning crater. The following, which we extract from the 
“Britannia” of Leghorn, may be a different version of the 
same story, “ Holding a southern course, the early dawn brings 
us abreast of Stromboli, glowing with lurid flames, and vomiting 
forth its smoking entrails into the sea) Those who have seen 
Ailsa Craig, in the Firth of ow need no further description 
of the form and semblance of Vulcan’s workshop. Passing by 
it one evening in the beginnitig of this century, the officers 
and crew of a British frigate made solemn declaration that 
they had seen a celebrated leather breeches-maker, yclept 
C——, of the west end of London, chased up its steep and 
rocky sides by Satan, until he plunged into its boiling crater.’ 
Yet a third version, and there is about it an epic gloom which 
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strikes the reader with fear; it occurs in that portion of the 
“Scots Worthies,” which is devoted to the miserable deaths of 
noted persecutors: “Concerning the death of the Duke of Drum- 
lanrig, alias Queensberry, we have the following relation :—That 
a young man perfectly well xy meres with the Duke (probably 
one of those he had formerly banished), being now a sailor, and 
in foreign countries, while the ship was upon the coast of 
Naples or Sicily, near one of the burning mountains, one day 
they espied a coach and six, all in black, going towards the 
mount with great velocity; when it came past them, they 
were so near that they could perceive the dimensions and 
features of one that sat in it. The young man said to the rest, 
If I could believe my own eyes, or if ever I saw one like 
another, I would say that is the Duke. In an instant they 
heard an audible echo from the mount, ‘Open to the Duke 
of Drumlanrig;’ upon which the coach, now near the mount, 
vanished. The young man took pen and paper, and marked 
down the month, day, and hour of the apparition ; and upon his 
return found it exactly answer the day and hour the Duke 
died.” The compiler adds, “Perhaps some may take this re- 
presentation of his future state for a romance ; but it is as it 
has oftentimes been related by old men of reputation and 
credit.” 

We had been two hours on the summit, not gazing all the 
while into the black smouldering gulf, but feasting our eyes 
at intervals on the glorious landscape around : the sea with its 
storied headlands and bays ; the plain at the mountain’s foot, 
which pours so freely forth its oil and wine; the magnificent 
Apennine rampart which sweeps in a mighty circle round 
Vesuvius, at the distance of some twenty miles from its base, 
its sides richly clothed with fruit-trees, amid which gleam out 
white towns; while the flashing steeples of naked rock that pierce 
the clouds complete the grandeur of the scene. And now we 
began to think of descending. But how was our descent to be 
accomplished? We were so intent on getting to the top, that 
we had never once thought how we were to get down. My 
companions, who had often been here before, and who were 
here now to bear me company, understood the matter per- 
fectly ; but as for myself, the thought of going down occasioned 
some misgiving. It seemed like going sheer down a precipice, 
but never did the maxim more completely apply, “ Facilis 
descensus, &c.” On approaching the steep brow of the cone, 
we could see a black ribbon, as it were, running all the way, 
amongst the cinders and lava masses, to the foot of the cone. 
This was a narrow path covered to the depth of a foot or more 
with a fine soft powdery dust. You over the mountain’s 
brow ; you are hung in air; you feel some misgiving ; you 
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find, however, that the foot plants itself firmly in the soft 
ashes. It is as if you walked amidsnow. You bend the body 
backwards ; you step upon your heel; your pace quickens ; 
you break into a slight run ; the run becomes a gallop ; never 
once does the foot misgive; you career down the almost 
perpendicular cone, as if you were bounding along on a hori- 
zontal meadow. What it took you a long weary hour to 
climb, you descend in ten minutes. Arrived safely at the 
base, you turn and look upwards. High in air is the spot 
where you stoud but a few minutes before. You wonder where 
you have found the wings that have borne you to the earth ; 
or what good genius it is that has transported you so easily to 
the foot of the mountain ! 

We again set out on our return-journey over the same black 
lava fields. All around was deschition The mariner in mid 
ocean is not more completely beyond sight of land than we were 
out of sight of the habitable cultivated earth. ‘The scene ap- 
peared as the globe itself may be supposed to appear when 
the last fire has passed over it, converting it into a field of 
cinders, and entombing its goodly cities, and its flourishin 
groves and plains, in a grave of ashes, even as the towns an 
vineyards that covered Vesuvius at the beginning of our era 
now lie buried beneath this dark lava flood. 


The sun was westering, and his descending orb hung sus- 
pended, in a sky of perfect glory, over that region in which 


pagan mythology had placed the “ — Fiel For from 
our position on the mountain we could look across the bay of 
Naples, and the promontory of Posilipo, te the shore of Baiz, 
and the Phlegrean fields) The holy land of paganism was 
under the eye. We halted again and again to gaze on the 
scene. Glorified by the setting sun, whose light as he sank 
became every moment more rich and mellow, the scene did 
seem “the Islands of the Blessed.” M. Appia, to whom this 
is the favourite region of Italy, sitting down upon a mass of 
lava, and drawing forth his pencil, in a few minutes produced 
an admirable sketch of it. The sky was an arch of pure 
amber ; the sea beneath was a mirror of gold; the long pro- 
montories and islands that barred and streaked the ocean, 
clothed, as they were, in vermilion and purple tints, seemed 
to float, between earth and heaven. Earth and sky breathed 
of peace. Verily, it looked a region pe cee spirits might 
dwell, and where they might forget the toils of their casts 
pilgrimage. But that glory was short-lived. The sun went 
down, and although the first effect of his departure was to 
deepen the purple on island and mountain, and to suffuse the 
scene with a richer glory, yet soon the gold n to wax dim, 
and the purple to deepen into blackness ; long before we 
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had reached Resina, from which we had started in the morn- 
ing, the stars were out, and a broad moon, emerging from the 
flanks of Vesuvius, shed a flood of silver upon the vineyards 
that lined the shore, and the waters of the bay that engirdled 
the mountain. 

The glimpse we got of the elysium of paganism had its 
moral. We had seen it under a light that glorified it. The 
poets themselves had never painted it more gorgeously, Still 
it was but a vision—an affair of colouring—and it quickly . 
faded. Meet emblem we thought of those religious systems 
which deluded anciently, and delude still, so large a portion 
of mankind. Poetry and art glorified them; but paganism 
had no reality: the gorgeous colouring in which a sensuous 
imagination dressed it could give it neither truth nor stability. 
It quickly went out in night—eternal night. There before 
us were the seat and centre of the pagan —— How 


dead even there! Christianity goes down into the tomb, and at 
its appointed hour it rises again ; and even now it is giving signs 
that it is coming out of its sepulchre in Italy. But paganism 
goes down into the grave, and rises not again. Even on the 
shore of Baiz, and beside the Elysian fields, it is giving no 
symptoms of resurrection, no tokens that morning shall ever 
dawn upon its ae | night. The gospel alone is immortal. 


Of all the systems that have flourished upon the earth, Chris- 
tianity is the only one which, startin with the morning of the 
world, shall behold its evening ; shall listen to the knell which 
will announce that “time is no more.” However plausible, 
brilliant, showy, all the false religions may say with short-lived 
man, “ What is our life? it is even a vapour which appeareth 
for a very little, and then vanisheth away.” They are all of 
them “gourds.” Christianity is the oak. Their early luxuri- 
ance for a time threatened to overtop and extinguish the tree 
of truth. During the week which Paul passed at Puteoli, how 
often must he have looked across the narrow bay to the oppo- 
site shore of Baiw, and contrasted the system there enthroned 
with the gospel which he preached: the one reigning over both 
eastern and western worlds, the other numbering but a few 
followers. But now Baiz is desolate ; the shrines of Cume 
are deserted, and its temples lie in ruins; while the gospel is 
going round the earth and erecting its trophies in the most 
distant hemispheres. The quick efflorescence of the false reli- 
gions has been succeeded ~ 4 their quick putrescence; and that 
utrescence has but supplied nutriment to that great tree whose 
ughs cast their shadow over those graves where the once 
proud rivals of the gospel sleep their eternal sleep. a < 
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X.—GERMAN THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 
Zeitschrift fir die Historische Theologie. Jahrgang, 1865. 


The third part of this valuable Journal for the present year contains a 
full and minute account of a Dutch work of Dogmatic Theology, which is 
characterised by the writer of the article—Dr Rippold, of the university of 
Heidelberg—as “the most important phenomenon in the history of the 
Church of Holland at the present day.” It is an extensive work, in three 
volumes, on the Doctrine of the Reformed Church, and has already reached a 
fourth edition, which appeared in 1862. It has excited the greatest atten- 
tion in Holland. All the existing religious parties of the country have felt 
themselves compelled to notice and rep 4 to it. “ There is not a theologian 
worth naming in the Netherlands who has not come to explanations with 
the author. The orthodox party, both the strict and the moderate, the old 
liberal juste milien party, the Groningen school, and the latest pects te 
school, to say nothing of the Catholics and the smaller sects, have 
attacked him, and been answered by him in succession ; and these theologi- 
cal conflicts still continue,—they are even hotter now than ever. Toa 
right understanding, therefore, of the present condition of the Church of 
Holland, it is indispensable to have a correct idea of the celebrated and ap- 
parently epoch-making work. The author is Dr J. H. Scholten, and his 
doctrinal stand-point may be gathered or guessed from the following passage 
of bis Preface. He holds it to be not only of great general importance, but 
of particular moment at the present time, to investigate more narrowly the 
essential principle of Protestantism, as it developed itself within the Re- 
formed as distinguished from the Lutheran Church. For if, on the one 
hand, a rationalistic neglect of the faith of our fathers is happily giving way 
to a lively interest in it,—a neglect which was the necessary consequence of 
the dogmatism of the 17th and 18th centuries, and the trammels which it 
imposed upon the free development of Protestantism,—there is a tendency, 
on the other hand, in not a few, to confound the essence and spirit of Pro- 
testantism with the letter of the earlier formulas and confessions. It is 
therefore necessary to investigate accurately the spirit and principles of the 
doctrine of the Reformed Church, in order that neither the precious treasure 
left us by our fathers may be despised on account of the earthen vessels in 
which it has been conveyed to us, nor the earthen vessels be mistaken for 
the treasure itself, but rather that the danger may be avoided of confounding 
substance and form, and of holding for Reformed what is either in principle 
unreformed, or at the most a mere temporary form wherein the reformed 
principle manifested itself at the commencement of the Reformation, By 
means of such an investigation men will come to see how different a mere 
anxious holding on to the letter of the old Confessions is from heartily sur- 
rendering ourselves to the spirit and principles of the Reformed Church, 
and a zealously going on to Build upon the evangelical foundation laid by 
our fathers, undisturbed by the outeries of a y who allow themselves to 
pronounce the hardest censures on the doctrine of their fellow-Christians, 
while they themselves, if weighed in the balance of ecclesiastical ortho- 
doxy, would be found wanting. 

A theologian who writes in this strain is apt to be regarded by us as a 
sort of cross or half-breed between orthodoxy and heterodoxy. But in 
judging such piebald continental divines, we ought always in fairness to 
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remember that they are, at least, an Sy ily ey upon the gaan of 
theologians who immediately preceded them, that they are ribing an 
up movement from worse to better, not a downward one from better 
to worse. The last generation of Dutch divines would hardly have spoken 
as Scholten does here, so warmly of the treasures bores to them by 
their evangelical forefathers ; and it opens a door of hope for the future 
of the onve highly honoured and valued Church of Holland | to find that such 
guage is beginning again to be made use of by theologians, who write 
with sufficient originality and power to compel the attention and to call 
forth in opposite directions the criticism of all theological parties in the 
land. In his fourth edition, Scholten enumerates seven results as already 
gained by the previous editions of his work. We have not space to name 
them all, and they are not all of equal importance. We select the follow- 
ing as bearing upon the relations of his work to the extreme 1 ism, 
which has for a long time maintained the ascendant in the national church. 
1, The doctrine of the Reformed Church, and specially the dogma of pre- 
destination, is now treated with ter justice than it used to be under 
the influence of the former liberalism. 2. A deeper speculation regarding 
theological questions, is putting down the arbitrary dicta of rationalism. 
3. The Arian way of denying the Godhead of Jesus, but acknowledging 
his pre-existence, is more and more losing ground, in spite of its former 
ascendancy. 4. The problem of the freedom of the will has entered into 
a new women pn 5. Men begin more and more to see that the 
principle of free inquiry, first brought into currency by the Gronin 
school, does not allow us to stop at the results of that school, but rather 
presses us on to a farther development ; and that the freedom of science 
upon the field of philosophy and criticism, not only brings no harm to the 
Reformed Church, but sets, evermore in a clearer light, its fundamental 
truth, viz., the grace of Godin Christ Jesus as the ne | ground of salvation. 
Such a work as Scholten’s is evidently the product of a transition period. 
It will, we may well hope, throw a bridge across the chasm between 
rationalism and scriptural faith, by which many of the younger minds of 
the Dutch nation and church may be enabled to pass over from the former 
to the latter, without, it ma well be, returning to the letter of the old 
Belgian confession ; but still, let us trust, going back to what is still older, 
“ the form of sound words,” which Timothy, the representative of yo 
divines and preachers, received of Paul the aged, and which he was exho 
to hold fast, “‘ in faith and love which is in Christ Jesus.” 

Several of the last numbers of the Zeitschrift, have been enlivened by a 
brisk collision of opinion, on a point of great interest in the historyf 
of the Waldensian Church, between Professors Herzog and Ebrard o 
Erlangen. The point in question is the date of the Nobla Leiczon, the 
Noble Lesson, one of the most important and valuable literary monuments 
of that church. “Till lately,” says Ebrard, “the Nobla Leiczon was 
regarded as one of the oldest of the Waldensian writings.~ Diéckhoff, 
indeed, sought to bring down its date, in common with the whole Wal- 
densian literature, to the fifteenth century, but upon grounds which were 
set aside first by Herzog, and, lately, in the most conclusive manner b; 
Zeschwitz. Gieseler assigned its composition to about the year 1200, sup- 
porting this view upon verses 6, 7 :— 

“ Ben ha mil et ceut aucz compli entierament 

Que fo scripta l’ora car seu al dernier temp.” 
Herzog, also, acknowledged that these words would lead to the end of 
the twelfth century, rendering them thus :—“ Indeed, 1100 years are now 
past away since the hour was written that we are in the last time,” and 
understanding the allusion to be to 1 John ii. 18, the date of which epistle 
the author must have of course distinguished from that of the birth of 
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Christ, so that if the verses are genuine, they lead to a date which lies fully 
eleven centuries later than that of 1 John. The question, however, has 
recently taken a new turn since the discovery, in 1+62, by Mr Bradshaw, 
a Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, of the Waldensian manuscripts 
which Morland in Cromwell's time collected in the valleys and brought to 
Cambridge, but which had long been given up for lost. In February of 
that year, Mr Bradshaw fortunately discovered them in the lib of 
the university. Now volume B of the collection is a MS. of the Nobla 
Lewzon, of the fifteenth century, and it contains verses 6, 7, in common 
with the Geneva and German alles heretofore known, but before the word 
cent there is an erasure in the MS. under which the numerical 4 is still 
clearly discernible. This Morland Codex, therefore, had originally the 
reading, Ben ha mil et 4 cent aucz, dc. Another volume of the Morland 
MSS. contains a fragment of the Nobla Leiczon, in which ver. 6 reads thus, 
Ben ha mil et cece aucz compli entierament. We have thus a variation in the 
reading of the text, and the question arises, Which of the two readings is 
the genuine one? In an article on the Waldenses in his Real Encyclo- 
pedia, Herzog thinks the question is now settled conclusivel inst the 
older date. “As the Waldenses, after their adhesion to the Reformed 
Church in 1332, fell instinctively and for practical objects into the way of 
altering in their older writings, which did not agree with the 
Reformed Confession, so as to bring them into conformity to it ; nay more, 
as with Leger (in his Histoire générale des Eglises Evang. des Vallées de 
Piemont ou Vaudois, 1669), the practice began of ascribing fabulously old 
dates to the Waldensian writings, and even falsifying manuscripts with that 
design ; so Herzog sees here an instanceof a similar falsification. The reading, 
mil et cent aucz, is a corruption of the text ; in the erasure of the Morland 
Codex we have the genesis of the corruption before our eyes. The reading, mil. 
et quatre cent aucz, is undoubtedly the true one, and thus the date of the com- 
position falls as low as the fifteenth century. From these reasonings and 
conclusions of Herzog, Professor Ebrard expresses his strong dissent. He 
still maintains, in the face of the Morland MSS. the genuineness of the 
reading, mil et cent aucz. Dr He has done his best to defend his posi- 
tion, in a reply to Ebrard, but Eb has come forth with an able rejoinder 
to the reply, and the whole question may now be held to be thoroughly 
sifted. For our own part, we think that Ebrard has decidedly the best of 
the argument. He has confuted with complete success the rash assertion, 
that the earlier date found in some of the MSS. was a deliberate falsifica- 
tion; and he has been able to give a probable and satisfactory explanation 
of the fact, that, in the two Morland MSS., the later date should have taken 
the place of the older one. We agree with him in thinking that Dr Herzog 
has surrendered his former opinion of the age of the Nobla Leiczon too 
hastily and without sufficient reason; and we commend this interesting 
discussion to the attention of any of our readers who may at present 
be occupying themselves with the history of the Churches of the Valleys. 


Conciliengeschichte Nachden Quellen bearbeite. V.Dr C.J. Herew. 
Fifter Bond. Freiburg: Herder. 


The work of Dr Hefele of Tubingen, on the History of the Councils, is not, 
as some have supposed, a mere supplement to such collections of Concilia 
such as those of Monsiand Harduin. It is a thoroughly independent study 
of the Councils, in connection with church history, and the general history 
of the time when they were held. The volume before us fully mantains the 
reputation gained for the author by the former parts of his t work. It 
begins with the accession of Gregory VII, and ends with the death of the 
Emperor Frederic II. It thus embraces the period when the papacy was at 
ite height of sway in Europe. There is, as before,a most painstaking exa- 
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mination of all available original authorities, and a thorou; 

with what has been written about the topic embraced in iM 

the present time. But equally, as usual, there is no notice taken of English 
literature on the subject. There is no mention, ¢.g., of Dean Milner’s His- 
tory of Latin Christianity. The canons of the ecumenical councils (of which 
five are contained in the compass of the volume), are given at length, and 
also those of the chief provincial synods. Others are noticed briefly. As 
specimens of the thorough way in which Dr Hefele has treated his subject, 
we would refer to the two sections on the fourth Lateran and the Lyons 
General Council. The contemporary councils of the Greek Church receive 
their due share of attention. ‘The volume is beautifully printed, and has a 
copious index, as well as table of contents. 


Monumenta Vaticana. Excerpsit Hueco Lazmmer. Freiburg: Herder. 
Zur Kirchengeschichte des 16 u. 17. Jahrhunderts, Von Dr Hueco Larmmen. 

Freiburg : Herder. 

In these two volumes Dr Laemmer, well known asa laborious historical in- 

uirer, has collected a number of important and hitherto unpnblished 
} rented Mire relating to the church history of the Reformation era in Germany, 
and immediately subsequent times. The papal archives have furnished a 
considerable amount of the matter therein embodied. Considerable light is 
thus thrown upon the state of opinion and feeling in the fatherland at a 

riod of undying interest. The remarks of Dr Laemmer are, of course, to 
be taken with the allowance due to his Romanist stand-point. He has incor- 
porated in the former of these two volumes a variety of most interesting 
matter from the correspondence of variou; writers, such as Pole, Compeggio, 
Contarini, and others, shewing what were the demands made upon the 
Roman curia for reform, even within the bounds of those who resolved not to 
separate from the “ Catholic” Church. 


German Rationalism, in its Rise, sree and Decline, in relation to 
Theologians, Scholars, Poets, Philosophers, and the People: a Contribu- 
tion to the Church History of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. By 
Dr K. R. Hacensacn, Professor of Theology in the University of Basle. 
Edited and translated by Rev. Wm. Leonnarp Gaaz, and Rev. J. H. W. 
Sruckenserc. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1865. 

We cannot too highly commend this interesting contribution to church 
history. Those who take it up as a dry treatise will be agreeably disappointed 
at finding themselves carried along a stream of lively narrative, introducing 
them to a variety of characters, of whom they had previously a very vague 
conception, and tracing the history of German Rationalism, from its earliest 
dawn to the present day, in a series of captivating chapters. We cordiall 
thank the Messrs Clark for furnishing us with this excellent translation of 
a work at once so seasonable and so salutary. 


XI.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. By Cuanves Hopag, D.D., Pro- 
fessor in the Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. New edition, 


revised, and in great measure rewritten. Edinburgh. A. Elliot, and J, 
Thin, 1864. 8vo. pp. 458. 


In our last rumber we called the attention of our readers to the service 
which the present publishers had rendered to the students of Biblical Theo- 
legy, by their new and elegant edition of Dr Alexander’s Commentary on 
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Isaiah ; and we have now to express our obligations to them for a still greater 
service, perhaps, by this handsome int of the new edition of one of the 
most valuable Commentaries ever published. Of the first edition of it, for 
which there was such a demand in America that but few copies reached this 
country, an abridgment, pre for popular use, was all that got into general 
circulation. But, even in this disadvantageous form, the vigour and preci- 
sion for which its author is so distinguished were marked enough. The 
author, however, has in this new edition very considerably enla: and im- 
proved the original work ; and, in the present reprint of it, the English 
purchaser enjoys the following advantages over the possessors of the American 
edition :—(1.) Many misprints in the Scripture references have been cor- 
rected, and the whole of them verified ; (2.) the references to Vinet’s Gram- 
mar of the Greek Testament have not only been made to the latest edition 
(instead of an old one, as in the American issue), but to the English transla- 
tion of it in Clark’s series, and where the views of the grammarian himself, 
or his mode of stating them, have changed, the references to both are retained ; 
(3.) two indices have been given, one, of the principal matters—a sort of brief 
theological syllabus of the work—the other, of the more important Greek 
words and phrases, which serves as a kind of synopsis of the usus i of 
this great epistle ; (4.) and, not least, the English reader has all this at less 
than half the cost of the American edition. 

To excel asa biblical interpreter is a great merit ; to excel as a systematic 
theologian is a merit no less; but to excel in both is a merit so rare, that 
hardly one in an age can be named to whom, by common consent, it belongs 
in any high degree. In this merit Calvin confessedly towers above all, Not 
one, perhaps, has ever approached him. But, if called upon to name one 
living writer who, to something of Calvin’s exegetical tact, adds a large mea- 
sure of Calvin’s transparent clearness and grasp of mind, and all his polemic 
vigour, Dr Hodge is certainly the man whose name would at once rise up 
before us. Not but that there are certain drawbacks to be afterwards alluded 
to, in view of which Dr Hodge would suffer by comparison with Calvin ; but 
= who would not suffer by such a comparison, and who would suffer so 
ittle ? 

The Epistle to the Romans is the noblest field for the display of Dr Hodge’s 
—— excellences, as a biblical critic and a systematic theologian, and he 

id well to throw them all, as he has done, in their fullest vigour into this 
Commentary. The philological and critical scholarship which it evinces, 
though not such as to add to the materials already possessed, is the fruit of 
intelligent and discriminating study of all that is most recent and valuable in 
the criticism of this epistle, as well as of all the preceding literature of it; 
nor has anything been neglected, in the shape even of mi ied criticism, 
which mi be serve as a beacon to warn off the student of this epistle from 
what might mislead him. But Dr Hodge’s mastery lies, beyond doubt, in 
his power of seizing and retaining, with rare vigour and tenacity, the great 
doctrinal turning-points of this epistle, exposing with triumphant dexterity 
the various subterfuges under which it has been sought to elude them, and 
80 expatiating upon them as to furnish in brief a repository of historic and 
polemic theology. Were we to seek for examples, we should find them in 
abundance, under the heads of righteousness, justification, satisfaction, impu- 
tation of Adam’s sin, and of Christ’s righteousness, election, &c. Under some 
of these heads it is hard to say whether the vindication of great orthodox 
truth is more convincing as brought out of the text by rigid exegesis, or as 
discursively treated under the head of “ Doctrine,” which follows the exposi- 
tion. 

Our space will not admit of giving extracts to illustrate the exactness of in- 
terpretation, the polemic vigour, and the masculine orthodoxy of this Commen- 
tary. The one thing in it which to many will be no objection, but to us is cer- 
tainly not a merit, is the predominance of the polemic element. This seems a 
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characteristic of the author’s mind. Not that a particle of acrimony appears 
either in this or in any of our author’s writings with which we are acquainted. 
Indeed, a certain calmness marks the keenest of his discussions ; indicating 
both his self-control and his conscious mastery of thesubjects of which hetreats. 
But what we mean is, that he shews himself to be specially in his element when 
“ contending for the faith once delivered to the saints,” and never rises into 
the same strength when simply expatiating discursively on the truths of this 

istle, as when clearing it from obscurities, and vindicating it from perver- 
sions. Minds of this character are of the test value. The service they 
are capable of rendering to the truth, in Seren of vindication, is of the 
highest order. But the vindication of the truth is itself not the highest ser- 
vice which it demands. He who, having first brought it ey out, is still 
more in his element in expatiating upon it, in its positive and serene cha- 
racter, and enamouring and firing his readers with it, renders it a service 
higher still. And though we are far from insinuating that Dr Hodge is 
noticeably wanting in this, we certainly should have liked to see this charac- 
teristic not quite so much overshadowed by the more powerful polemic ele- 
ment. In this ae, the Commentary of Calvin shews to advantage. He 
is great in the vindication of the truth, but even greater still in the truth 
itself. There is a roll and a grandeur in some of his massive sentences which 
lifts the soul into the region of divine power, and eternal life, and unshaken 
tranquillity. In connection with this, we have observed a tendency, natural 
to such theologians as our author, to ascribe to the theology of the seventeenth 
century a scriptural accuracy to which Calvin, at so early a period of the 
Reformation, could hardly be expected to have attained, and to regard such 
divines as Francis Turretine as the corypheus of a perfect orthodoxy. In this 
we cannot say that we altogether sympathise. It is possible for theological 
distinction to be too finely drawn, os a system of theology to be elaborately 
constructed. The effect of this is to narrow and stiffen what should be com- 
prehensive and free. But we merely refer to this as the tendency of the school 
to which Dr Hodge belongs, and traces of which are here and there discernible 
in the present commentary, without meaning to imply that it comes at all 
prominently out. 

We had marked a few cases in which we think the author has failed to 
make good his interpretation of particular passages : such as his taking “ the 
law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus” (chap. viii. 2) to mean the gospel, 
and “ the law of sin and death,” from which it makes believers free to mean 
the law of God (p. 250); also his understanding the words of the next verse 
but one—“that the righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in us, who 
walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit”—to refer to the justification of 
the believer, not his sanctification (p. 254). But in a commentary on the 
most profound and difficult of all the epistles, a commentary extending to 
between four and five hundred pages, how could it be expected that the inter- 

retation of every passage would approve itself to all, even the best judges ? 

ne thing we can freely say, that no commentary with which we are acquainted 
contains a greater amount of sound interpretation, and very few even half of 
its solid divinity, And we conclude by congratulating the biblical students 
of this country on the appearance of this most admirable work. 4 


The Shadow on the Sun-Dial. A Letter to the Lord Bishop of London 


containing Chronological Evidence supplementary to that lately published 
in a series of Lectures on Isaiah's Testimony for Jesus. By W. B. Gatt1o- 
way, M.A., Incumbent of St Mark’s, Regent’s Park, and in to the 

ight Hon. Viscount Hawarden. With Illustrations. London: Bell & 


dy, Fleet Street. Cambridge : Deighton, Bell, & Co. 1865. 


Though this is but a pamphlet of 75 published as the sequel to a 
larger work, yet it has been prepared su sonamah ease theh 5s tomntnde 
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the attentive study of all who are in investigating the perplexing 
subject of ancient chronology. Notwi — the partial unsettlement 
which has recently come over many ancient , great weight is still 
attached to the Canon of Ptolemy, so much so, indeed, that a writer on 
Beyptology in the London Atheneum of August 13th 1864 terms it “ in- 

ible.” From that Canon is derived the era of Nabonassar, which fixes 
the dates of so many ancient events. “That era commenced in the year 
B.c. 747, and is counted uniformly in years of 365 — each, without any 
intercalation.” In explaining the object of his pamphlet, the author says 
regarding the mr in question :—“ It has been commonly assumed that 
the reckoning of it began from a historical event, namely, the accession of 
Nabonassar, and that the historical succession of the reigns was recorded 
contemporaneously. I claim to have proved for it an astronomical origin 
of later date, and that there is an error in its historical adjustment to the 
reign of Nabonassar. To speak first of the evidence for its astronomical 
origin. A great solar eclipse, rendered memorable from its having been 
predicted by Thales of Miletus, occurred on May 28th s.c. 585 (Julian 
time). Counting back from this, nine measures of a Babylonian Saros or 
cycle of eclipses, we reach the 20th of February 8.c. 747 (Julian time), 
while the commencement of the era of Nabonassar was on the 26th day of 
the same month and year. If in the calculation backwards, siderial be 
used instead of Julian years, the six days of discrepancy between the last 
named dates will vanish; and the commencement both of the Saros and of 
the era of Nabonassar will be fixed to the 20th February 747.” Next, of the 
failure in correct historical adjustment. Our author thinks that the Alex- 
andrian astronomers, learning that a great solar eclipse had occurred at the 
accession of Nabonassar, supposed it to be that on the 20th Feb: 747, 
when in reality it was the one which took place on the morning of the 8th 
October B.c. 741, at the close of the third year of King Ahaz’s reign. To 
this it is supposed there is reference back, in the verse which speaks of the 
descent of the shadow on the sun-dial of Ahaz. 

Appended to this pri investigation is another into Daniel’s prophecy 
of the seventy weeks, which Mr way, after suggesting em ions of 
the Masoretic points, thus translates :— 

“ By weeks it is decreed upon thy people and thy ay om to finish the 
guilt, and to fill up iniquities, and to expiate sin, and to bring in everlasting 
righteousness, and to fulfil vision and prophet, and to anoint the most holy. 
And thou shalt know and calculate from the going forth of the command- 
ment to cause to return and to build Jerusalem, unto Messiah prince, 
weeks seven and seventy. Sixty and two shall it be built again as regards its 
breadth and entrenchment. And in the mauve pane qf rhe ewe, O88 ae 

~f gine - and two weeks, shall —_ ating 4 ont Ot Lim 
it nei city nor sanctuary. people prince 
shall come : and his end shall be with on ee Schnhy ealleral And 
shall be to the uttermost, a decree of desolations. = 
And he shall confirm a covenant for the multitude (of mankind) a 
week ; and in half the week he shall cause sacrifice and ering to cease. 
And upon the invading flight of abominations he shall make it desolate, 
even until wasting and the decree shall have been poured out upon the 
desolate.”—Pp 52, 53. . 

Finally there is a dissertation designed to shew that Queen Esther lived 
at an earlier period than is wryly og that moreover she was the 
grandmother of C the t, and the name of Oyrus’s daughter, 
Atossa, was but the Greek form of Esther's Hebrew appellation, Hadassah. 

While it would require a professed astronomer to determine whether Mr 
Galloway's reasonings are in all cases as sound as they are manifestly 
learned and ingenious, we have no hesitation in strongly recommending his 


ARE 
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phlet to the careful study of all who, like himself, are doing their 
yy patient and persevering effurt, to throw new light on the word of God. 


The Sacred Steps of Creation ; or, The Revealed Genetic Theology, illustrated 
by Geology and Astronomy. In Twelve Lectures. By the Rev. Tuomas 
Marspen, B.A., formerly Mawson Scholar of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge ; sometime Vicar of Child’s Wickham, Gloucestershire; now 
Rector yarn Surrey. London: Green, Longman, Roberts, & 
Green. s 


The above-named lectures were delivered by their author in the district 
school of his parish, and being now revised, are offered for publication. 
They afford evidence that Mr Marsden has read geological works with care, 
as well as patiently studied the meaning of the Hebrew words which it has 
pleased the Spirit of God to employ in describing the successive steps of 
creation. While by no means averse to propound bold, and even fanciful 
hypotheses, he yet at all times accepts with implicit faith the teachings of 
Scripture. 

e believes that the early part of Genesis tells of two distinct creations, 
the first by Elohim, “the triune God,” and the other by Jehovah Elohim, 
“the second person of the holy Trinity in his own person.” The succes- 
sive stages of the primal creation are thus described: “The inferential 
theory I have drawn is, that there were six sacred steps or advances of God 
in creation, and that they occupied six days or periods. God begins crea- 
tion with the earth, which was then existing without stratification, either 
vertical or horizontal. It had an — of waters on the side opposite to 
the sun, and the abyss was consequently dark. The earth also being with- 
out rotation, was nearly cove with water on the side facing the sun. 
The attraction of gravitation from the sun acted on the face of the waters, 


and was oy during the first day drawing the earth into daylight. 


This was the first creative advance—an Azoic period. The second em- 
braces the formation of an atmosphere, and consequently comprises the 
Beginnings of Life. The third advance is a Rotatory Earth, a necessarily 
ensuing appearance of dry land, and a carboniferous era com of 
stemmy herbage and productive trees, distinguished by having their seed 
not in the fruit, but in the tree itself. The fourth day is occupied in a 
transition from a variable eccentric orbit, to a primary periodic one, so as 
to make the sun, moon, and stars to rule over the day and over the night, 
and to be serviceable for signs, set times, days, and iterations. The fifth 
advance is the creation of watery reptiles, saurians, insects, pterodactyls, 
and fliers with winged tails. This period is brought to a close by the 
creation of Venus, which forms the oolite and cretaceous systems, and 
causes the earth to revolve in a secondary orbit. The sixth and last sacred 
step of God is the creation of the tertiary animals, whilst the earth revolves 
in the secondary orbit In the midst of this day there is a pause. Mer- 
cury is created, a tertiary orbit is the result, and man appears. The whole 
is closed by a Sabbath of rest.” The second creation is thus described : 
“ After this, with a view to redemption, the creation of immortal man 
occurs, and ultimately a deluge, caused by a diminution of rotation, as ma 

be inferred from 2 Peter iii. 5, 6" (x.-xii.). It will be perceived that the 
basis of our author’s scheme of harmony is the day hypothesis, revived and 
illustrated by Hugh Miller in his “Testimony of the Rocks.” To this, 
with the view of meeting the alleged evidence for the antiquity of man, 
Mr Marsden superadds the view that there were two Adams created, the first 
—the mt of the race whose remains are found in caverns—mortal, the 
second—from whom we ourselves have sprung—immortal. Besides geolo- 
gical, the author, it will be remembered, also propounds astronomical con- 
jectures, as, for example, that the planet Venus was created and placed in 
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the solar system only at the termination of the secondary, and Mercury at 
the close of the tertiary epoch. It is obvious, however, that these last 
suppositions cannot be of any apologetic value, unless a Poe accepted by 
astronomers. We repeat that we cannot but think Mr Marsden’s mind 
somewhat fanciful, but gladly bear testimony to the care he takes, even in 
his boldest flights, to accord all homage to the word of God. 


The Fulness of the Blessing of Christ: being a Series of Lectures on the 
Eighth Chapter of St Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. By the Rev. J. G. 
Horton, London: Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. 1865. 

The Jewish Temple and the Christian Church. A Series of Discourses on 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. By the Rev. R. W. Dats, M.A. London: 
Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. 1865. 


We hail these volumes as specimens of the doctrinal teaching of the evan- 
gelical clergy in the Church of England, not only on account of their sound 
scriptural divinity, but as shewing that the ed, old practice of lecturing is 
still retained in that Church. We regret to learn that in many dissenting 
communions, and, to a great extent, even in Scotland where it so long 
flonrished, the Lecture has been almost entirely abandoned. Its absence is 
ae by a running commentary, or by random reflections, on 
the chapter read during the service. These “shavings of the mind,” thrown 


off frequently on the spur of the moment, will never make up for the nice 
combination of didactic and practical matter, founded on a thorough exegesis 
and clear, connected arrangement of the passage, which constitutes the lecture 
proper. To succeed in this department is a task which demands no small 
amount of time and mental labour; and —_— the power of logical discern- 


ment, and a turn for popular illustration. It is found much easier to many 
to launch out on some favourite theme of their own, and to entertain their 
hearers with less of Scripture than of their own thoughts about Scripture. 
And yet there can be no question that the demands of the age run out much 
more than ever in the direction of drawing our creed and our spiritual pro- 
vender directly from the teachings of God in his word. 1¢ was in this form 
that the Fathers and the Reformers “taught the people.” We do not plead 
for a recurrence to their style of lecturing ; but never will the pulpit do its 
work efficiently in the present day, unless its occupants strive to acquire the 
art of “handling the word of God,” not deceitfully, but by “a manifestation 
of the truth ;” “rightly dividing it” according to its several portions, and 
. opening to us the Scriptures.” 

e do not hold up the above lectures as perfect in their kind. The 
plough of exegesis does not go very deep ; there is no attempt to depart from 
the ten track. But Mr Horton is sound, practical, experimental ; his 
exposition is marked by good sense, unction, and spirituality. Mr Dale’s 
discourses are, as might be expected, full of “ sound speech which cannot be 
condemned.” They convey the idea of “ edification,” the main work, after 
all, of the Christian minister, who cannot be always “ laying the foundation.” 


The Gospel at Philippi, and other Sermons. Preached at St Matthias 
Church, Dublin, by the Rev. Mavaicz F. Day, Matthias Incumbent. 
Dublin : George Herbert. 1865. 


We notice these as bearing some resemblance to the foregoing. The 
reflections suggested by the history are natural, and we are glad to think 
that such sermons are preached at St Matthias Church, Dublin. 
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A Study of Trilinear Co-ordinates, being a consecutive series of seventy-two 
Propositions in Transversals. By the Rev. Huch Martin, M.A., Free 
Greyfriars, Edinburgh. From the Transactions of the Royal of 
Edinburgh, vol. xxiv. Edinburgh: Printed for the Society by Neil 
& Co. 1865. 


Such esculents as those termed “ Transversals” and “ Trilinear Co- 
ordinates” were very appropriately laid upon the table of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, and were doubtless regarded by the savans assembled around 
the festive board as both savoury,and nutritious food; but they are not 
just the sort of viands in demand among students of theology, and we 
cially among those who may, without offence, be denominated “ the weaker 
brethren.” The author, in sending us a ye of his paper, did not expect 
it should be noticed in the Revicw, but we take advantage of its coming to 
indicate a certain theological bearing which it and similar productions 


When the well known Bishop of Natal made so slashing an attack on 
the genuineness and authenticity of the Pentateuch, the idea naturally 
arose in some quarters that the evidence for the older a of the inspired 
record no longer satisfied the mathematical intellect of the church. Publica- 
tions like that of Mr Martin’s are fitted, in no slight d , to remove 
such an impression. Our author, who, when at Marischal College, gained 
the highest mathematical honours open to competition, has in the present 
paper treated a theme in abstract science, more advanced, if we mistake not, 
than any on which Colenso has as yet addressed the world; while the 
publication of the essay in the transactions of the og angen: is tanta- 
mount to an admission, on the part of that learned body, that the com- 
munication laid before them is an addition to the sum of haman knowledge 
on the subject of which it treats. Yet Mr Martin has all along evinced the 
strongest faith in Moses and the older dispensation which so effectually 
prepared the way for ‘the divine Redeemer, and that later and clearer 
revelation on which rest our best hope for the future world. 


Lives z Great Men. By the late Freperick Myers, M.A., Incumbent of 
t John’s, Keswick. 5th Edition. James Nisbet & Co. 1861. 


“Tt is difficult,” says Mr Tarlton, the Secretary of the Young Men’s 
Association, in his preface to this volume, “ for men of one church and nation 
to understand the men of another. This difficulty Mr Myers overcame b 
his rare love of truth, and by the power of sympathisin with goodness in a 
its forms, which were his in a peculiar degree. In the beauty, the freshness, 
and the fulness of these lectures, may be seen the results of the patient care 
of a mind of special gifts, and of deep and large cultivation.” The volume 
embraces Martin Luther, Christopher Columbus, Francis Xavier, Peter of 
Russia, John Wycliffe, Sir Thomas More, Thomas Cranmer, Oliver Cromwell, 
Girolamo Savonarola, Gonzales Ximenes, Gas de Coligny, and 
Washington: a sufficiently varied list, and shewing the catholic spirit of 
the writer, though we may object to the principle of selection on which it 

roceeds. The book might more properly have been entitled, Leetures on 

istinguished Men. In this catalogue we miss some of the greatest amon 
men ; and we find the term Great applied to others, such as Xavier an 
Ximenes, who, neither in point of character nor of work, can be said to have 
earned the designation. The author himself, indeed, finds it necessary 
occasionally, when describing such characters, to qualify his praise to such an 
extent as greatly to neutralise it ; and, had his love to truth permitted him 
to dwell upon the weak sides of their character, or detail the mischief which 


they did, the balance might have been turned the “epeaite way. Still, to all 
i 


who would see real tness, struggling under culties, surmountin 
opposition, animated by noble aims, and, by dint of perseverance and self- 
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sacrifice, attaining noble ends, this volume will prove interesting, and its 
perusal can hardly fail to elevate and expand the youthful mind, ing it, 
not to hero-worship, which is a grovelling thing, to hi ing, which 
often succeeds in winning something of the greatness which it ires. ; 


upon Malachi, by Richard Stock. Ezxercitation upon Malachi, 

by S. Torshell. Ruth’s Recompence, or a Commentary w 

Richard Bernard. Commentary on Ruth by T. Fuller. Edin. : 

These Commentaries form the third volume for the of Nichol’s 
Puritan Expository Series, and considerably the largest of the three. Mr 
Grosart, whose unrivalled Puritan lore has found, we rejoice to a 
wider sphere of professional manifestation, continues in this volume his 
excellent biographical and critical introductions. His power of historical 

roduction places before the reader’s view the men “in their habit as th 
ived.’’ The Puritan worthies he introduces to our attention in this 
handsome volume belong to the less known section of the witnesses for 
gospel truth in the seventeenth century. But they are eminently worthy 
of our regard. The more erudite commentary of Torshell supplements the 
more popular and practical exposition of Stock ; the quaint terseness of 
Fuller is an equipoise to the more lengthened and elaborate lectures of 
Bernard. In of them the who reads merely for better under- 
standing of the word of God will find much to interest and to edify. And 
the minister who, either in exposition of these books of Scripture, or in 
preaching on isolated passages, has to consult them, will find them most 
valuable helps, There is occasionally the obsolete in science, or the far- 
fetched in imagery, or the mistakes in interpretation; but the dross is small 
indeed in extent, compared with the extent and richness of the ore. Mr 
Smith has exercised his usual care in the editing of the volume. This 


Commentary Series is even more worthy of support by ministers than the 
former one of Mr Nicol, because the volumes it includes are more uniformly 
directly useful to the expositors of the word, and they are more rare by far 
than the chief Puritan doctrinal and experimental treatises. 


Heads and Hands in the World of Labour. By W. G. Blaikie, D.D., 
——— author of “ Better Days for Working People,” &c. A. Strahan, 
London. 1865. 


To those who are acquainted with Dr Blaikie’s former works, the present 
treatise stands in need of no commendation of ours, The following list of 
its contents will suffice to shew the extent of ground occupied by the author, 
and the rich treat which awaits those who take an interest in the social 
questions of the day. On each of them the author gives the results of wide 
information and of painstaking personal investigation :—“ The World of 
Labour ; ‘ Without form and void ;’ Falling into order: Mills and Factories 
in England ; Mills and Factories in Scotland, America, and France ; Iron 
Works and Collieries ; Warehouses, Shops, and Offices ; Farm Servants and 
—— Labourers ; Sailors and Soldiers ; Hints for all; Glimpses of the 

uture.” 


A Memoir of the Rev. Richard Davis, For thirty-nine years a Missio in 
New nd, By the Rev, Joun Nose Coxeman, M.A., late Incumbent 
of Ventnor. London: James Nisbet & Co. 1865. 


This contribution to the history of missions, which comes so seasonably 
at a time when the state and ame of New Zealand are exciting 
general attention, will be found rich in information ing the aborigines 
of that land. It exhibits a graphic portraitare of the New Zealanders in 
their cannibalism—of native superstitions, atrocities, habits, and disposi- 
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tions. It affords a vivid account of the dangers which then beset the 
missionaries, and of the pro of the Church Mission, with which Mr 
Davis was connected, from 1824 to 1863. 


The Fatherhood of God: Being the first course of the Cunningham Lectures, 
delivered before the New College, Edinburgh, in March 1864, By 
Rosgrt 8. Canvuisn, D.D., Principal of the New College, and Minister of 
Free St George’s Church. Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. 1865. 


This very remarkable and important volume was published too late to 
enable us to do justice to it in our present number. We propose to attempt 
a careful analysis and estimate of it with more leisure than the ecclesiasti- 
cally busy month of May could afford. 


Discourses. By the Rev. James Gilfillan, Stirling, author of “ The Sabbath, 
viewed in the light of Reason, Revelation, and History,” &c. Edinburgh : 
Andrew Elliot. 1865. 

A volume of excellent discourses, composed, for the most part, in the 
good old style characteristic of the Scottish —. full of good sense and 
sound theology, and fitted to promote popular edification. 


God's Way of Holiness. By Honarrus Bonar, D.D. London: James 
Nisbet & Co. 1864. 
This is a — to “ God’s Way of Peave,” from the same pen. It is 
marked by all the deep thoughtfulness, terse wisdom, and evangelic unction of 
the popular writer, and cannot fail to please and profit the attentive reader. 











